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Art. 1.—Opinion de M. Cristophe, Vigneron, sur les Prohibi- 
tions et la Liberté du Commerce. Paris. 1830. Petit-in-8vo. 
THE controversy concerning “ Free Trade” appears to rage in 
France still more fiercely than in England. In both countries, the 
government, although the members have been divided in opinion 
upon the degree, if not upon the principle, has been more in- 
clined to take off restrictions than the people to be set free from 
them. The English government, however, has gone beyond the 
people; the French government has stood still. Yet, in France 
there are some late indications, in the debates in the Chamber of 
Deputies on the corn laws, of a disposition to a free intercourse 
with other nations. In England, although the present govern- 
ment is at least ostensibly united upon all questions of this sort, 
the principles of free trade appear to be less popular than they 
were, under ministers, some of whom had reluctantly and doubt- 
fully concurred in their partial adoption. Every unfavourable 
fluctuation is naturally ascribed to the latest apparent cause; and 
considering the alterations which have been made of late years in 
our commercial system, aud still more the alterations which have 
erroneously been supposed to be made, it is not obviously un- 
reasonable, however it may be inaccurate, to charge upon the 
new measures all that is unsatisfactory in the situation of our 
commerce and manufactures ;—alterations, we have said, which 
have been supposed, for it is observable in the present contro- 
versy that the disputants are not more at variance upon princi- 
ples, or even upon results, than they differ as to the actual mea- 

sures adopted. 

We are certain that even in the House of Commons itself, the 
new measures are not at all understood: an intention on the one 
hand, and a result on the other, is ascribed to them far beyond 
truth or possibility. 

The character of this Review points it out as peculiarly fit for 
the discussions of questions which concern the intercourse be- 
tween Great Britain and foreign Europe, and we therefore pro- 
pose to dedicate to it one or more articles. 

The little tract now before us contains, in the form of a dia- 
logue between a minister and a wine-grower, a clever exposition 
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of the beneficial effects of free importation and exportation. It 
is managed upon the pure principles of political economy, and 
will be read with advantage, by those who desire to discuss the 
question upon those principles. We are of opinion that it is not 
upon those principles that the question ought to be discussed ; 
but in the first place we must endeavour to remove that ignorance 
as to facts of which we have complained, and, by a history of the 
measures, explain what the new system is, and what it is not. 

The first popular error consists in confoundiiig what is famili- 
arly called the “ reciprocity” system with the system of “ free 
trade.” It is assumed that prohibitions were abandoned, and 
foreign goods admitted at a moderate duty, upon a principle of 
“reciprocity” between this and other countries. It is found that 
other countries have not implicitly followed us: it is then smartly 
said that the reciprocity is all on one side, and “‘ free trade” is con- 
demned. Now the fact is, that the two parts of the new system, 
that which consists in the reciprocity treaties, which have re- 
ference to ships, and that which concerns the importation of goods, 
are in their character and origin distinct—the one arose from 
necessity, the other from choice. The modification of the navi- 
= laws is another branch of the new system connected with 

oth the others; not strictly belonging altogether to either, but 
most nearly to the class of necessary changes. 

Listening to discussions, even in parliament, one would appre- 
hend that the whole code of our navigation laws had been re- 
pealed; that all laws respecting exports and imports had been 
abrogated; that all protection to our manufactures had been with- 
drawn; and that we had offered to all foreign nations, and con- 
cluded with some, arrangements for establishing perfect recipro- 
city in the terms on which the produce, and manufactures, and 
the shipping of each are to be received by the other. And all 
this is ascribed by those who censure it, and sometimes by his 
own injudicious friends, to Mr. Huskisson. 

The misrepresentation is equal as to thé extent of the measures 
and their origin. ‘The new measures have not the extent attri- 
buted to them, nor did they originate with Mr. Huskisson. 

The first indication of a systematic intention to revise our 
navigation and commercial code appeared in the year 1820, when 
Lord Liverpool was at the head of the government; Lord Lon- 
donderry, Lord Bathurst and Mr. Peel, Secretaries of State; 
Mr. Robinson and Mr. Wallace at the Board of Trade: Mr. 
Canning was in the cabinet, but not Mr. Huskisson. 

The subject was introduced by Mr. Baring, on presenting 
a petition from the merchants of London;* and the first step 


* Sth May, 1820. Parl. Deb. N. S. vol. i. p. 165. 
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taken by the government was the appointment of the Committees 
upon Foreign Trade in both Houses of Parliament. From these 
committees the earliest, and some of the principal measures of 
change, have emanated; and these measures were carried into 
éffect by Mr. Robinson and Mr. Wallace. 

The first measures in relaxation of the navigation laws, which 
were proposed by Mr. Wallace, from the Committee on Foreign 
Trade,* had reference to the countries from which the various 
products of the world might be imported in British ships, and to 
the particular importations which might be effected in foreign 


ships. 

ft had been the object of the navigation laws, not only to pro- 
hibit the importation of certain of the more bulky articles into 
England, except either in British ships, or in ships of the country 
wherein those articles were produced; but also to give an indi- 
rect encouragement to the employment of British ships in long 
voyages, by obliging even such ships to fetch those articles from 
the place of their production; because it was supposed that they 
might otherwise have been brought in foreign ships to the nearer 
ports of Europe, and thence brought into this country in British 
ships, which would thus have only the shorter voyages. For this 
reason the articles “ enumerated” could only be brought, even in 
a British ship, from the particular country of their production ; 
and from Germany and the Netherlands many of these articles 
could not be imported at all, in any ships whatever. No goods 
of Asia, Africa and America could be bronght here except in 
British ships, and from the places of their production. Such, at 
least, had been the rule of the navigation laws; but it had been 
relaxed in favour of the United States of America and of Portu- 
gueze America, the vessels of those countries having, by a system 
of “ reciprocity,” already adopted as to them, the privileges of 
British vessels in respect of the carriage of their own goods to 
this country.+ 

The Committee on Foreign Trade went so far as to suggest, 
that any goods might be imported, from any part of the world, in 
British ships—thus proposing the abrogation of the three rules 
affecting, 1. The enumerated articles from Europe; 2. The im- 
ports from Germany and the Netherlands; 3. The produce of 
Asia, Africa and America. When Mr. Wallace introduced the 
new bills t founded upon the Report of the Committee, he did not 
venture to go the whole length of these suggestions. He proposed 


* See Report of Committee on Foreign Trade, 18th July, 1820; Mr. Wallace’s 
speech, Parl. Deb. vol. v. p. 1289. 

+ Mr. Robinson’s speech, Parl. Deb. vol. vi. p. 1415. 

¢ See his speech, Parl. Deb. vol. v. p. 1289. 
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to continue certain restrictions as to articles to be ‘“‘ enumerated,” 
aud to add* to the number of those articles; modifying, however, 
the restrictions so as to permit the articles to be brought here, 
not only in British ships, or in ships of the country of pro- 
duction, but in ships of any country into which the goods might 
have been imported. The prohibition of the importations from 
Germany and the Netherlands, Mr. Wallace proposed to abro- 
gate, according to the suggestion of the Committee. He pro- 
posed also to adopt the suggesion of the Committee for permit- 
ting the produce of Asia, ‘Africa or America to be brought in a 
Bnitish ship from any part of the world; and to allow of impor- 
tations in foreigu ships, subjecting een however, to a higher 
duty. 

Mr. Wallace’s bill, though introduced in 1821, was not passed 
until 1822.+ It underwent a further modification. 

The permission to bring the produce of Asia, Africa and Ame- 
rica, in British ships, from any European port, was omitted, ex- 
cept as to imports with a view to re-exportation; so that the sup- 
posed danger, that we should obtain the produce of the more 
distant quarters of the world through the nearer foreign countries, 
was prevented. 

The privilege already given by treaty to Portugal and to the 
United States of America, of bringing their produce, although . 
American, in their own ships, was necessarily confirmed; and it 
was extended to Spanish America, in favour of Spanish ships, as 
to those countries which still remained under the government of 
Spain, and of the national vessels, as to those countries which had 
become independent. ‘The Act retained the modification origin- 
ally proposed by Mr. Wallace as to foreign ships. It repealed 
altogether the unfavourable distinction as to Germany and the 
Netherlands, and it permitted the enumerated articles to be im- 
ported in foreign ships, whether belonging to the country of pro- 
duction of the articles imported, or to the country into which they 
had previously been imported from that other country. The 
ships of any foreign country might thus bring its own produce, or 
any goods which had been brought into it: they were still pro- 
hibited from bringing into this country from another foreign 














* The articles added were currants, tallow and tobacco. The former enumeration 
included Russian goods generally, and required that the thrown silk of Italy should 
come directly by sea from the country of production. These enactments were omitted 
by Mr. Waliace. 

N. B. By a subsequent Act, 7 and 8 Geo. 4, cap. 56, sect. 16, rosin, pitch, vine- 
gar, sugar, potashes and salt were taken out of the list; and wool, shumac, madder, 
madder-roots, barilla, brimstone, bark of oak, cork, oranges, lemons, linseed, rape 
seed and clover seed, being the produce of Europe, were added. We apprehend that 
this alteration was favourable to British shipping, and it was probably adopted on that 
account, 


t+ 3 Geo. 4; cap. 43. 
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country any of the enumerated goods. A Dutch ship, for in- 
stance, might bring to England either Dutch produce or the 
produce of Russia, having been previously imported into Hol- 
land; but it might not bring the enumerated articles, being of 
either Dutch or Russian produce, from a Russian port. 

The remaining measures of 1822 had reference to the Colonial 
Trade, and were contained in two bills introduced by Mr. Ro- 
binson.* 

The general principles of our navigation laws had restricted to 
British ships the whole trade of our colonies: nothing could be 
imported or exported except in British ships, and even these were 
subject to considerable restrictions. ‘The principal articles of 
colonial produce could only be brought to this country or to a 
British possession, and no other articles could be carried to 
Europe north of Cape Finisterre, nor could any European goods 
be carried to the colonies, except from this country. 

These general rules, however, had been subjected to various 
and important exceptions, the principal of which were, the per- 
mission of the importation of various articles of foreign produce 
into certain colonial ports, in foreign ships, under the “ Free 
Port Act ;”+ and the allowance of the importation of various arti- 
. Cles of necessity, namely, lumber and provisions, from the United 
States of America, in British American vessels; and of the ex- 
portation of other colonial produce, also in ships of either coun- 
try, to the United States: and “ finally, by various statutes, a 
permanent permission had been given to American vessels to 
import into the island of Bermuda, and into the ports of Halifax 
and St. John’s, in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, (but not 
into the West Indies,) all the staple productions of the United 
States, and to export all the staple productions of the West India 
islands, as well as British manufactures of every description.” 

Mr. Robinson’s first Act§ related to the intercourse of the 
colonies with other parts of America. This Act effected a mate- 
rial alteration, in as much as it renewed and extended, and placed 
upon a permanent legislative arrangement, the intercourse which 
had for some years existed, chiefly during the war, between our 
colonies and foreign America. ‘The intercourse was still to be 
conducted through the specified “ free ports,” and in British 
ships; or, as was now for the first time permitted, in ships of the 
country in which the articles were produced, and from which they 
were to be brought direct. The articles also were specified in a 
list, being those which are peculiarly of foreign growth, and not 


* April1, 1822. Parl. Deb. vol. vi. p. 1414. t+ 45 Geo. 3, cap. 57. 
$ Parl. Deb. vol. vi. p. 1417. § 3 Geo. 4, cap. 44. 
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coming into competition with the produce or manufacture of 
Great Britain. 

The exportation was not limited as to the articles, but was 
otherwise subject to similar restrictions. 

In order to give to our North American colonies a preference 
over the United States, in those articles which are produced in 
both, a duty was charged upon the foreign articles, from which 
those of British possessions were exempt. 

And the intercourse in foreign ships was confined to such 
foreign states* as should allow to British ships trading with them 
the same privileges which are granted by the Act to foreign ships. 
Mr. Robinson’s other Act+ effected a material alteration, in 
allowing a freedom of intercourse between the colonies and 
foreign Europe, whether north or south of Cape Finisterre. The 
permission of exportation was general as to all articles produced 
in the colonies or legally imported: as to importation from 
places in Europe, it was limited to certain articles enumerated. 
The list was also formed with a view to avoid competition with 
British produce or manufactures; but the permission was con- 
fined to British ships. 


We now come to the measures which more peculiarly belong 


to Mr. Huskisson, and first, of what is called the System of 
* Reciprocity.” 

The extent of the change which the “ reciprocity” has effected 
in the navigation system, has been greatly overrated. In the na- 
vigation laws it has, strictly speaking, made no alteration at all, 
It allows of no traffic in a foreign ship which was not allowed 
under the existing law. It was only in altering the terms on 
which foreign vessels and their cargoes are admitted in reference 
to British vessels importing the lke articles, that the new law 
could be said to “ involve an entire departure from the principles 
which had hitherto governed our foreign commerce.” 

The Act § authorized the king in council to place the ships of 
any foreign state lawfully importing any articles into this country 
or its colonies, upon the same footing in respect of duties, whe- 
ther upon the ship or upon the goods, as British vessels carrying 
on the same trade; provided that such foreign states reciprocally 
established the same equality as to British ships trading with its 
ports. ‘This was to extend to all the world the system which had 
been adopted by Mr. Robinson as to the trade between our 
American colonies and foreign America. 

There is no provision as to the terms upon which the produce 


* Sect. 15. + 3 Geo. 4, cap. 45. 
¢ Speech, 6th June, 1823. Parl. Deb, vol. ix. p. 795. § 4Geo. 4, cap. 77. 
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or manufactures of the one country are to be received by the other, 
either in reference to similar articles imported from a third 
country, or to the terms upon which the produce or manufactures 
of the one reciprocating country are to be received in the other. 
The similarity is to occur only between the like articles imported 
in the ships of the two countries. There is nothing, for instance, 
to prevent France highly taxing or prohibiting our cottons or 
our woollens, while we admit her silks or her wines even duty free. 

Having now stated what the Reciprocity System is, let us con- 
sider the mode and extent in which it has been adopted. 

It must be premised, that, with Portugal, * and with the United 
States of America,+ commercial treaties, including this recipro- 
city arrangement, (not, however, extending to the colonies,) had 
existed since 1810 and 1815 respectively. As to these countries, 
therefore, the reciprocity is not a part of the “ New System.” 

In regard to Portugal, the arrangement was a necessary con- 
sequence of that political and commercial intimacy which had so 
long subsisted between the two countries. ‘The commencement 
of the reciprocity system, between England and the United States 
of America, occurred under auspices, of which, so far as we 
know, it has never had the advantage in parliamentary discussion. 

On the 3d of May, 1815, a memorial was presented to the 
Board of Trade from the Liverpool Ship Owners Association ; 
representing 

“ That the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America, in congress assembled, have lately passed an act, ¢ ‘ that so 
much of the several acts imposing duties on the tonnage of ships and 
vessels, and on goods, wares, and merchandize, imported into the United 
States, as imposes a discriminating duty on tonnage between foreign 
vessels and vessels of the United States,—and between goods imported 
into the United States in foreign vessels and vessels of the United States, 
be repealed,—so far as the same respects the produce or manufacture of 
the nation to which such foreign ships or vessels may belong. Such re- 
peal to take effect in favour of any foreign nation, whenever the President 
of the United States shall be satisfied that the discriminating or counter- 
vailing duties of such foreign nation, so far as they operate to the disad- 
vantage of the United States, have been abolished. 

** Your memorialists consider that it is of the highest importance to 
the shipping interests of this country, that British vessels shbuld be en- 
titled to the privileges so held out,—and (confidently anticipating the 


* Commercial Treaty of Rio de Janeiro, 19th February, 1810, Hertzlet, vol. ii. 
p- 27 , and see Act, 51 Geo. 5, cap, 47. 

+ Commercial Conventions of London, 3d July, 1815, and 20th October, 1818. 
Hertzlet, vol. ii. 886—392; and see Act 59 Geo. 3, cap. 54. 

t 3d March, 1815. See the Act in Hertzlet, vol. iii. p. 434. The treaty which 
carried this suggestion into effect, is that of 3d July, 1815, vol. ii, p. 886. 
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most beneficial consequences from a fair and honourable competition) they 
respectfully request the interference of your Right Honourable Board, in 
recommending a bill to parliament for the equalization of the duties levied 
upon British and American shipping, and upon goods and merchandizes 
imported by them into the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
from the United States of America, in manner alluded to by the said act 
of congress.” 


This memorial was recommended to the Board by the mem- 
bers for Liverpool, that is by General Gascoyne and Mr. Hus- 
kisson, who acted for Mr. Canning, then abroad. It thus 
appears, that we were forced into the new measures, in our own 
defence, by the Government of the United States; and that it 
was the ship owners themselves, with their veteran parliamentary 
champion at their head, at whose instigation this calumniated 
system of reciprocity was adopted. 

It was not until the year 1821 that this American project, for 
breaking down the monopoly of navigation which England had in 
great measure succeeded in maintaining, was adopted in Europe. 
In that year, the King of the Netherlands commenced the system 
of discrimination, by granting a sort of bounty on Dutch vessels. 
This was certainly a courteous but effectual mode of imposing a 
burthen upon the ships of foreigners. As if to make it clear that 
this apparent generosity to his own subjects originated in a desire 
to bring other nations to terms, the king suspended the execution 
of his edict until the year 1825.* 

In 1822, Prussia, possessing a considerable and rising com- 
mercial navy, established more avowedly and directly a system of 
discrimination; increasing the duties “ on those vessels belonging 
to countries between which and Prussia no reciprocity had been 
fixed by treaty, or which do not otherwise treat Prussian ships 
and their cargoes as advantageously as their own. Prussia had 
already made arrangements with Holland, Denmark, and Ame- 
rica, for establishing a reciprocity in this respect, and the present 
regulation had evidently for its object to induce other countries, 
particularly Britain, to enter into a similar arrangement.” + 
This measure, which was avowedly adopted at the suggestion of 
the Prussian ship-owners, ‘‘ who were all going to ruin,” pro- 
duced urgent representations from those of England, who com- 
plained that they could not compete with the Prussians at so 
great a disadvantage; they saw, as our Vice-Consul at Memel 
also assured our government, that the discriminating duties “ must 


* See Mr. Huskisson’s speech of June 6, 1823. Parl. Deb. vol. |. p. 796. 


t Consul Gibson's letter of 6th August, 1822, quoted by Mr. Huskisson in his 
speech of 12th May, 1826. Parl, Deb. vol. Ivi. p. 1171. 
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drive the carrying trade in British bottoms from that port, to the 
great injury of the British shipping interest.” * 

There was no time to be lost. It was clear, that if any attempt 
was to be made to restore our shipping to an equality with that 
of Prussia, it must be in one of two ways. We must either 
retaliate, by raising our discriminating duties, or we must agree 
with Prussia mutually to abolish them. In this situation, Mr. 
Huskisson obtained from Parliament+ additional powers of re- 
laxation and retaliation. In the case of America, the shipping 
interest had recommended the more pacific policy. Now, the 
ship-owners connected with the north of Europe,{ prayed the 
government to take the more violent course of carrying on against 
Prussia a war of duties. ‘They supported their prayer by a re- 
ference to the depressed condition of the shipping interest, the 
— proportionate increase (antecedent, be it noted, to the 

eciprocity System) of foreign than of British vessels in the trade 
with Holland, Norway, Sweden, and Prussia; and their inability 
to compete with foreigners, by reason of the heavy and peculiar 
burthens to which they were subject, under the laws of this 
country. Reciprocity, they said, there could be none, “ so long 
as British ships are subject to heavy burthens of various descrip- 
tions, from which foreign ships are exempt: they stated, that the 
ships of northern Europe generally imported cargoes into Eng- 
land, whereas not one in three took one back.” From this last 
argument, it was to be inferred that they contemplated, with 
complacency, a state of things in which each nation should send 
its own goods to another in its own vessels, and come back 
empty. In reference to this artificial and burthensome ~~ 
for interchanging the commodities of different countries, Mr. 
Huskisson asked, ‘“‘ What would the country think of the estab- 
lishment of a waggon, which should convey goods to London 
from Birmingham, and afterwards return empty! The consumer 
would be little satisfied with such a mode of conveying his mer- 
chandize. The consequence would be, that there must neces- 
sarily be two sets of waggons to do that work which was now 
performed by one, and that too at a considerable increase of price 
upon the raw material.” 

The petitioners appeared to think, that there could be no re- 
ciprocity without perfect equality; equality of all internal regu- 
lations, and indeed of all natural circumstances. It was obviously 
impossible either to effect this equality, or to countervail inequality 








* Parl. Deb, vol. lvi. p, 1174. 

+ Parl. Deb. vol. |. p. 795, 1454. Act 4 Geo. 4, cap. 77, 18th July, 1823. 

t See petition of Ship Owners of London to the House of Commons, 2d July, 
1823 ; and to the Board of Trade, 4th August, 1823, No. 278 of 1827. 
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by our own enactments. It were wild to imagine that Prussia 
would permit us to impose on her vessels a burthen, not only 
equal to that which she lays on ours, but also equivalent to those 
charges to which we, for our own purposes, have subjected our 
domestic shipping, and to any disadvantages which our ship- 
builders sustain, from causes natural or political, Why should 
we expect Prussia to throw away her advantages if she had them? 
An attempt at equality must necessarily have produced a series 
of retaliatory measures, each one rising above the other in the 
scale of acrimony: and it was always to be apprehended that . 
commercial warfare might lead to political estrangement. 

It was under these inducements that the first Reciprocity 
Treaty was concluded with Prussia, on the 2d of April, 1824;* 
merely stipulating that no higher duties or charges should be 
imposed in the ports of either, on the vessels of the other, than 
on national vessels. ‘This convention was to endure for ten years. 

The nature of the case precludes the practicability of an accu- 
rate estimate of the effects of a proceeding of this sort, because 
we cannot compare what is with what might have been. So far, 
however, as the circumstances immediately following may be 
taken as consequences, we may pronounce that this arrangement 
with Prussia did arrest the progress of the evil which the ship- 
owners dreaded. British shipping has maintained itself in the 
Prussian trade; the tonnage, which in some years has been much 
higher than at the period immediately antecedent to the treaty, 
being now at much the same point. The increase of Prussian 
shipping is not an encroachment upon the British, but a neat 
addition. + 

The next arrangement was with Sweden. { It was, at 


* Tertzlet, vol. iii, p. 353, 
+ Prussia. —Tonnage Inwards. 
British. Foreign. 


1824, ,+r.e+9+9 94,664 5 245,285 
pA onicheewnt Sis wsecaees 241,434 


¢ On the 25th of May, 1824, an Order in Council (see Hertzlet, vol. iii. p. 223-5,) 
for reciprocal equality of duties, was issued as to Hanover; and, on 12th June, 4 
declaration was issued by the ministers of the two crowns, adopting the stipulations of 
the convention with Prussia. 

With Denmark, a convention (see Hertzlet, vol. iii. p. 74,) to continue for ten years, 
was concluded on the 16th June, 1824, for reciprocal equality, excluding the colonies ; 
and an Order in Council for effecting this equality was issued on the SOth June. On 
the 29th of September, 1825, a convention (see Hertzlet, vol. iii. p. 226,) also for ten 
years was concluded with the Hanseatic Republics of Lubeck, Bremen, and Ham- 
burgh jointly. - It does not extend to the golonies. ‘ In consideration of the limited 
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first,*effected without treaty ; but, on the 18th March, 1826, a con- 
vention} was signed, to last for ten years, embodying the preceding 
arrangements, and extending them to the British and Swedish 
colonies respectively. The reciprocity arrangement (which in- 
cluded the colonies) was the same as with Prussia; but there was 
a further arrangement for rendering the navigation system of 
Sweden, so far as England was concerned, conformable to the 
new navigation laws of England. Sweden consented that, with 
the exception of certain enumerated articles, which should only 
_ be imported into Sweden in Swedish ships or vessels of the 
country, European goods should be imported in British ships 
fram any port whatever; and the enumerated articles might be 
imported from Great Britain, in British ships, if they had been 
previously landed and warehoused there, after having been im- 
ported from the place of their origin. 

In regard to France, the first exercise by his majesty of the 
power given to him by the reciprocity act, was an act of retalia- 
tion against that country. A duty of 4 francs 12 cents. per ton 
being imposed on English vessels in French ports, a duty of 
Ss. Gd. per ton was imposed { upon French vessels in English 
_ But, in 1826, the system of reciprocity was extended to 

rance, in consequence of the convention of 26th January of that 
year.§ This convention contains the usual articles of reciprocity, 
to continue for ten years; and other articles, placing the naviga- 
tion laws and laws of colonial intercourse of the two countries, 
so far as the two are concerned, on the footing of our new laws, 
Thus, as we prohibited the importation of the produce of Asia, 
Africa, and America, from Europe, France, for the first time, 
established the same rule. In consequence of this convention, 
the additional tonnage duty on French and English vessels re- 
spectively was taken off.|| 

In reference to the kingdom of the Netherlands, the powers of 





extent of the territories of these republies, and the intimate connection of trade and 
navigation subsisting between them,” it was stipulated that any vessel built and owned 
by either of them, and having three-fourths of the crew either citizens of those repub- 
lics, or of any of the states comprized in the Germanic Confederation, should be 
deemed a Hanseatic vessel. 

On the 19th ‘of October, 1824, an Order in Council (see Hertzlet, vol. iii. p. 320,) 
for reciprocity, was issued as to Oldenburgh ; not founded upon a convention, but 
reciting ‘ satisfactory proof” of the similar treatment of British trade. 

And, on the 25th June, 1825, a similar order (see Hertzlet, vol. iii. p, 245,) was 
issued as to Mecklenburgh. 

* See Hertzlet, vol. iii. p. 388, Xc. 

+ Ibid. vol. iii. p.433. 

¢ Order in Council, 10th March, 1824, (Hertzlet, vol. iii. p. 121.) 

§ Ibid. p. 123. 

| Ordinance, 8th February, 1826 ; and Order in Council, 3d May, 1826, (Hertzlet, 
vol. iii, p. 136-7.) 
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the reciprocity act have also been exercised in the way of retalia- 
tion, and our commercial relations with the Dutch still continue 
upon that footing. 

Not long before the passing of the reciprocity act, a new tariff 
had been established by the Netherland government, which gave 
a considerable advantage to Dutch over British vessels; but this 
discrimination was not to take effect until after a period allowed 
for negociation with other countries. A negociation with Eng- 
land continued for a long period, in the course of which Mr. 
Falck, the Dutch minister, invited England to treat “ on the 
principle of both countries lowering and reducing the rates, now 
payable upon the import from one country to the other, of the 
production of their respective manufactures and industry, so as 
im all cases, as much as possible, to render these duties merely 
protective, instead of their being, as in too many instances they 
now are, virtually prohibitory.” ‘The Netherland government, in 


anticipation of a favourable result, took off the discriminating 
duties from British vessels, making, however, a reserve in favour 
of ‘ those articles which, when imported in Dutch ships, were 
particularly favoured either by the laws or by the tariff of the in 
and out port duties.” 

The Dutch wished to continue a discriminating duty upon salt 


and sugar, and undertook that if England would, notwithstanding 
those two discriminating duties of which the Dutch government 
consider their ship-owners to stand in need, abstain from retaliat- 
ing under the reciprocity act, English ships should still in all 
other respects have the advantages. The Netherland govern- 
ment boasted of having a less restrictive system on the whole than 
England, in as much as while our duties on butter and cheese 
might be set off against theirs on salt and sugar, they permitted, 
while we prohibit, the importation of the produce of Asia, Africa, 
and America from Europe. The negociation languished, and 
Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson were tired out. In the month of 
January, 1826, Sir Charles Bagot, our ambassador at the Hague, 
received, while attending the king’s court, a despatch in cypher, 
very short, but accompanied by every indication of urgency and 
importance. Unfortunately he had not with him the key of the 
cypher; he was kept in a state of great anxiety during the interval 
occupied in procuring it; at last, the letter was decyphered, and 
the following is a literal copy of this important communication, 
made by the command of his Britannic Majesty, to his minister 
at the Hague :— 


“In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch, 
Is giving too little and asking too much : 
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With equal advantage the French are content, 
So we'll clap on Dutch bottoms a twenty per cent. 
Twenty per cent., 
Twenty per cent., 
Nous frapperons Falck with twenty per cent. 
GrorcE Cannina.” 

The Prussian as well as the Netherland government has been 
desirous of stipulating with respect to the rate of duty on pecu- 
liar articles, as well as to the duty payable in reference to the 
country of the ship. The Prussian minister at this court urged, 
in 1825, that the commercial system of Prussia was highly liberal, 
perhaps even more so than that of England; and she only prohi- 
bited two articles, salt and playing cards; all others being ad- 
mitted at a moderate duty, generally ten per cent. Baron Malt- 
zahu assumed, that it was our policy to give advantages to every 
country which should give corresponding advantages to us; and 
he offered on the part of Prussia a stipulation to ensure to us the 
continuance of the favourable system which he had described, in 
return for a stipulation on our part to admit the corn of Prussia 
on duties yielding a reasonable profit, and timber upon more 
favourable terms than at present. 

On this occasion it was stated by Mr. Huskisson, that Prussia 
has misconceived our system; our plan, he said, was not to ne- 
gociate with the several commercial states for such advantages as 
each may afford us in return for some equivalent given to itself, 
but to set up freedom and equality of intercourse as the rule of 
our treatment of all countries, reserving the power of imposing 
prohibition or restriction upon the commerce of any which shall not 
meet us in fair reciprocity. It was suggested at the same time that 
Prussia did not offer peculiar privileges to us; she only offered a 
promise to continue to treat us as she treated others: it was 
doubted whether she could consistently with her engagements 
with other nations make an exception in our favour. Nor, per- 
haps, could we give peculiar favours to Prussia. We could not 
admit her corn and timber without receiving a demand of similar 
indulgences from other countries, which have a claim to be treated 
as the most favoured nations. And as to corn, our regulations 
must be governed by our own view of our domestic interests, and 
could not be the subject of stipulation with foreign powers. 
Admitting that the Prussian system was in one respect more 
liberal than ours, in that she offered its benefit to all countries 
without requiring reciprocity, we could not admit that she favoured 
our commerce, inasmuch as she charged transit duties upon our 





* The intention thus announced was carried into effect by an Order in Council 
26th January, 1826. Hertzlet, vol. iii. p. 310. 
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goods passing through her territories, while we admitted hers to 
be warehoused here, for exportation to any part of the world, 
without duty. 

On the same occasion the new system of England was thus 
described : 1st. To abolish all discriminating duties affecting dif- 
ferently the like productions of foreign countries, and, in lieu 
thereof, to establish one uniform tariff for the whole. 2d. To 
reduce that tariff to the lowest degree consistent, in each particti- 
lar article, with the two legitimate objects of all duties; either 
the collection of the necessary public revenue, or the protection 
absolutely requisite for the maintenance of our own internal in- 
dustry. 3dly. To abolish all discriminating duties upon the 
navigation of other nations, so that the product and merchandizé 
of those nations, when imported in their own ships, shall be sub- 
ject to the same duties only as when imported in British ships.* 

Another measure introduced at this time by Mr. Huskisson 
had reference to the trade of the colonies. The law, as left by 
Mr. Robinson and Mr. Wallace, allowed of an intercourse be- 
tween any countries in America and our colonies, in the ships of 
those countries, or in British ships; but it was required that the 
intercourse in the foreign vessel should be direct from the colony 
to the country to which the vessel belongs, and was confined, as 
to ithports, to certain enumerated articles. And the law also 
permitted a direct trade from the colonies, in articles of their 
growth or production, to the ports of foreign Europe, and to the 
colonies from those ports, in certain enumerated articles of foreign 
whee But this trade with Europe was strictly confined to 

ritish ships. 

Mr. Huskisson’s { act abolished the enumeration of articles 
contained in Mr. Robinson’s acts, confining the exception to 
rum, sugar, and a few other articles; and it allowed foreign ships 
to import into the British colonies the produce of their respective 
countries, with a similar exception, and to carry to their own 
countries, or to any part of the world, the produce of our colonies, 
or goods which had been imported there. This permission, 
however, was confined to such foreign countries as, having colo- 
nies, should place us upon the same footing with respect to them, 
or, not having colonies, should place our commerce generally 
upon the footing of the most favoured nation. The system of 
charging foreign goods only with duty in the colonies was re- 












* See in Mr. Huskisson’s speech of 12th May, 1826, nearly the same Sstatenrent. 
Parl. Deb. vol. xv. 1180. 

+ See Mr, Huskisson’s speech, 2ist March, 1825. Parl. Deb. vol. xii, p. 1105. 
¢ 6 Geo. 4, cap. 73. 
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tained, but provision was made for warehousing goods in the 
colonies for exportation duty free. 

Let us now recapitulate the measures constituting the new 
system, so far as they affect our navigation, ‘Those which bear 
upon our manufactures will be separately treated. 

First. As to the United Kingdom we have permitted the more 
bulky articles of commerce to be imported trom Germany and 
the Netherlands, and to be imported in foreign ships belonging 
to the country from which they are imported, without reference 
to their origin. 

And in regard to all the powers of Europe, except the Nether- 
lands, we allow this, and every other permitted importation ih a 
foreign ship, to be effected upon the same duties as in a British 
ship. 

Secondly. As to our colonies we permit, without the limitation 
which did exist as to the articles, a traffic in foreign ships with 
other countries in America; and we permit, what was entirely 
forbidden, a traffic in British ships, and in the ships of each 
country in Europe, with our colonies.* 

Thirdly. As to Asia, Africa, and America, we permit all the 
goods of those three quarters to be brought from any port of 
them in British ships for home consumption or exportation, and 
from any foreign port in foreign ships for exportation. 


Now, what has been the effect of these measures upon bur 
commercial, manufacturing, maritime, or political interests? 

As to the first two, it must be observed, that the,injury which 
is supposed to have been done to our commerce and manufac- 
tures by the late measures is ascribed not to those which affect 
our navigation laws, but to the repeal of prohibitions and the 
reduction of duties. It is indeed clear, not however so clear as 
to have prevented misrepresentation, that all relaxation of navi- 
gation laws, and the removal of difficulties from the etiployment 
of every sort of ship, must be favourable to commerce; and to 
every species of manufacture not connected with the construction 
and equipment of ships. In like manner, restrictions upon ex- 
portation and importation are unfavourable to navigation. A 





* It has already been stated, that in this permission of traffic with our colonies 
there was a clause requiring reciprocity from countries having colonies, and treatment 
as the most favoured nation from others. 

The Order in Council of 16th July, 1827 (see Hertzlet, vol. iii. Supplement) enu- 
merates the countries which have complied with this requisition, viz. Hanover, Sweden 
and Norway, Oldenburgh, the Hanse Towns, Columbia, Rio de la Plata, Mexico: 
and the order confers the privilege of intercourse with our colonies upon Russia, with- 
out any declaration of reciprocity or favourable treatment. The same privilege is 
given to Austria by an order of 7th April, 1830, and to the United States of America 
by an ordet of 5th November, 1830. 
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great champion of the protecting system in America has admitted 
that injurious operation, as one of the objections to his favourite 
policy.* 

Our enemies, during the late war, evinced great ignorance 
when they talked of our having, by our navigation Jaws and mari- 
time code, engrossed the commerce of the world, The navigation 
laws imposed a restraint upon commerce in the same way as 
would a law which should forbid the Londoners to receive sup- 
plies from the country, or to send forth the produce of their skill 
and industry in any carriages or boats not constructed within the 
jurisdiction of the lord mayor. 

Let it not be supposed that we object to the principle of our 
navigation law; that principle is defensible and sound. But it 
involves a departure from the general principles of freedom, ob- 
viously not conducive to the extension and protection of our com- 
merce and manufactures. 

The navigation laws rest upon a basis entirely different from 
that which supports a restrictive system of commerce. They are 
adopted, not for the augmentation of wealth, but for public secu- 
rity: they belong rather to our political than to our mercantile 
system. 

The first question is, whether the alterations in our navigation 
law have injured—and then, if they have reduced below the point 
at which policy requires us to keep them—our commercial navy, 
and the means of maintaining it. 

We say below that point, because if it be true that the laws 
adopted for the peculiar support of a shipping interest, tend more 
than all other laws of peculiar protection to the depression of 
other branches of industry, all protection beyond the point of 
necessity is generally injurious. 

We admit, unreservedly, that those who are employed in ship- 
building and ships, and more especially our seamen, claim pro- 
tection, not only as engaged like others in an extensive branch of 
employment, but as the support of that which our highest politi- 
cal interest, our safety, imperiously requires us to uphold. 

“re create and maintain in this country a great commercial 
marine,” is assuredly an object of political importance, which we 
must attain, even at the expense, if the sacrifice were necessary, 
of commerce and manufactures; nor is it less important “ to 
prevent any one other nation from engrossing too large a portion 
of the navigation of the rest of the world.”’+ T his object is 
indeed as important as the other, because our safety is not con- 
sistent with the existence of a preponderating maritime power. 


* North American Review, xxiii. 134. 
+ Mr. Huskisson’s speech, 12th May, 1826. Parl, Deb. vol, xv. p. 1145. 
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Have we preserved these objects in our recent measures? Are 
they secured by our present system? The consideration of these 
questions is attended with ali the difficulties belonging to ques- 
tions of degree. It is not easy to determine what is a sufficiently 
great commercial marine. But it may not unreasonably be 
assumed, that the commercial marine has been, and that it was 
during the last war, sufficient for all political purposes. If then 
our navy, or the navigation which it conducts, and which recipro- 
cally supports it, be now equal to what it was during the war, 
political apprehension might at once be dispelled. We may still 
listen to the complaints lf the ship-owners, as to those of the silk 
manufacturers or glovers, in reference to their interests as indivi- 
duals, or as a part of an industrious community, but there is no 
room for the peculiar reclamation of the shipping interest. 

Now, we find that in no one year of the war did the tonnage 
of British vessels, entered at the several ports of Great Britain, 
come near to the average amount in the last five years, and that 
the entries* in the year 1831 were more exteusive than in any 
year of our history. 

But it is usual also to require an accouat of the vessels annu- 
ally built. Here again there is a considerable exceeding over 
the tonnage of former periods.+ 

While these two facts exist as to the quantity of British tonnage 
which obtains employment, and the quantity which builders 
think it worth their while to add in each year to the commercial 
navy, no conclusive argument can be drawn from a deficiency in 
the number of vessels returned as “ belonging to the several 
ports,” at any particular period. Such returns scarcely pretend 
to correctness, because they include vessels which have long 
ceased to be sea-worthy, or to exist. The renewal of the regis- 
tration, required by a late act, has necessarily reduced the appa- 
rent amount, because the new registry has only been claimed for 
ships actually i in existence. Yet here again we have a satisfactory 
return. { 

The amount of tonnage employed, and the amount annually 
built, are, in our opinion, ; stifficient to dispel all apprehensions as 


* The entries inwards are deemed the most accurate criterion of the amount of 
traffic, because ships departing from a port do not always obtain a clearance. 
Ships. Tons. 
+ 1800 (the highest in the war) .......+1063 
Gtcsbenee 76,006 
1829-30 (1851 not being printed) ....1119........ 112,956 


¢ 1800.. 


‘ os eel 331, 819 
VOL. IX. NO. XVIII. U 
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to the deficiency of our shipping. Whether recent measures 
have or have not prevented the further growth of the commercial 
marine, they certainly have not impaired it, for it exists in aug- 
mented strength. 

But let us now narrow the scope of our comparison, so as to 
form the nearest estimate which can be made, of the effect of new 
measures; let us see how our shipping stands now, as compared 
with the period immediately preceding the change. We may 
now take, as is certainly more satisfactory, though, when the com- 
parison was with older times, it was difficult, the United King- 
dom generally, that is, including Ireland as a portion of the 
country with which the foreign trade is carried on, and considering 
as a coasting trade, and therefore excluding from the account, the 
traffic between Great Britain and Ireland. 

In recent accounts of shipping presented to parliament, * 
triennial averages have been used, commencing with 1821. The 
changes of system commenced in the first period, 1821, 1822, 
1823. The second period, 1824, 1825, 1826, included what has 
been called the mad year 1825, and the panic year 1826. The 
third period, 1827, 1828, 1829, may be taken as the first in which 
the new system was in complete operation. Now, it is a fact, 
that in British tonnage the third period exceeds the first by more 
than 500,000 tons. Each of the two subsequent years of the 
fourth and incomplete period, 1830-1, exceeds those preceding, 
and the last year is the highest of all. 

But, it is said, the foreign tonnage has increased in a still 
greater proportion. ‘This is true: but, in order to show that the 
new measures have been injurious, it must be shown that the 
same trade, which has actually been carried on in foreign ships, 
would, but for these measures, have occupied British ships; a 
position which, if we admit it to be incapable of refutation, is 
certainly incapable of proof. It may surely be asked of those 
who maintain it, to point out the particular branches of traffic of 
which our admission of foreign vessels has deprived our domestic 
shipping. 

Although, however, it were possible to show, that, as to some 
particular importations, the foreigners, through the operation of 
the new system, have supplanted the British ship-owner, that fact 
would not necessarily condemn the system. ‘The increased em- 


* Returns of shipping are now rendered in a new form, settled by the late Board of 
Trade, under the head of “ General Statements.” See Nos. 47 of 1839-1; 226, 51 
and 197 of 1829; 133 of 1830-1; 234 of 1832. Alsou Abstracts 47 of 1850-1; and 
678 of 1850. 

A corresponding “ General Statement” of Imports and Exports was established at 
the same time. See Nos. 50 of 1829, 267 of 1830, 153 of 1831. The following 
statements are taken from these returns. 
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ployment of British ships in some other quarter may have been 
the result, or the cause, as well as the com pensation of the sup- 
posed deficiency. But it is, in truth, quite vain to make compa- 
risons with an imaginary situation of affairs. We know not, we 
cannot know, what the consequences might have been of an 
attempt to force our ships, dearly as they are said to be built, 
equipped, and navigated, upon the trade of the world. We 
know not by what prohibitions or discouragements our ships, and 
not only our ships but our produce and manufactures, and through 
them our shipping again might, have been met, if we had refused 
to admit foreigners into a direct and equal intercourse with us. 

But though these must remain matters of speculation, it may 
be useful to inquire, in what way the several branches of trade 
have been apparently affected by the new system; bow the Bri- 
tish and Foreign shipping respectively have been, in fact, in- 
creased or diminished, subsequently to those changes, in the trade 
with each portion of the globe ? 

We will first take the colonies:—With them the relaxation 
first began. Has it lessened the number of British vessels 
employed in the direct trade between the colonies and this country ? 
On the contrary, there is, in these long and important voyages, an 
increase of more than one-sixth.* 

A writer in the North-American Review + remarks, that Mr. 
Huskisson, in boasting of the increase of navigation, does not 
make the proper distinction between really foreign trade and that 
which is within our power. But surely, for the maintenance of 
shipping, sufficient as a foundation for our navy, the colonial trade 
is quite as valuable as any other. When the question is, how far 
our arrangements with foreign nations have atfected our national 
shipping, it may be more reasonably said, that we should consider 
foreign trade alone ; even this rule, however, must be taken with 
a qualification, by reason of the mutual support which every 
branch of trade gives to the others. Mr. Huskisson, moreover, 
we are told,{ ought to have stated the navigation between Eng- 
land and the “ reciprocity countries.” And in like manner the 
complaints of the ship-owners have reference chiefly to the north 
of Europe. ‘There has been no decrease whatever in the British 
shipping, employed in trade with Northern Europe,§ since the 


© 1821-2-3.....0000. 602,367 
CE cacadinies 717,791 





being an increase of 115,424 
+ xxiii. 450. t p. 439, 
§ Russia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Prussia, Germany, and the United Netherlands. 
u2 
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system of reciprocity was commenced. On the contrary, there 
has been a continued increase.* 


It is undoubtedly true, that, with this increase of British ship- 


ping, there has been a great increase also in the foreign shipping} 
employed in the same trade. 


f we go into particulars, we find the same augmentation of 
British, as well as of foreign shipping, in the trade with Prussia, 
with Denmark,§ and with Germany,|| which general head includes 
the Hanse ‘Towns and the less considerable ports of Mecklen- 
burgh, &c. ‘The importations from Germany in British ships 
are more than two-thirds of the whole. We ascribe the less 
weight to the immense increase of British navigation with Russia, 
because that great country has scarcely any commercial navy. 
On the other hand, the decrease of British shipping in the Swedish 
and Norwegian trade is not very important, because the voyages 
are comparatively short. These united countries furnish the only 
instance of a diminution of British shipping. 


* 1821-2-3,..600006+477,449 
1830-1 .eceeeee - 762,326 


being an increase of 284,877 


t 1821-2-3..........260,475 
++ 502,198 


being an increase of 241,725 


British. Foreign. 
oe) were > . Serererrrrir; gf 
93,383... ..\ccceese 140,089 


being an increase of 5,454... 2.200060 079,422 


British. Foreign. 

§ 1821-2-3....0000 SOOT sccecccccccces 4,024 
1850-1 

being an increase of 5,774 Fes'sc'csee 


British. Foreign. 
{| 1821-2-3........84,332 
1851-1 150,324 


being an increase of 45,992..... 46,624 


FT FBC0B-S... ccc seee 196,904 
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With the Netherlands, which is no¢ a reciprocity country, Bri- 
tish navigation has also been extended; as has the Dutch ship- 
ping, in a less degree. 

In Southern Europe,* including France, we find a consider- 
able increase both of British and of foreign tonnage.+ 

The United States of America are a “ reciprocity country.” 
But they have not become so under the “ new system.” Their 
tonnage, certainly, employed in trade with this country, has 
increased in a much greater proportion than ours. But ours has 
increased also. 

It has been said that our treaty with America is not equal, 
because an American ship can come to England, and return to 
America with a cargo, assorted at the different ports of Europe, 
whereas we, under the American law of navigation, can only take 
to America our own produce. There is no inequality here, 
except such as arises from the various nature of the productions 
of the two hemispheres. We do not permit an American ship to 
bring to England the produce of Brazil, nor does she permit us 
to take to America the produce of France. That the one prohi- 
bition is onerous or inconvenient, and the other innocuous, is not 
attributable to the treaty, but to the navigation laws of the two 
states. While we restrict an American ship to the produce of the 
United States, we cannot complain of the American government 
restricting us to the produce of England.t Mr. Huskisson 
appears to have contemplated a mutual relaxation of these 
restraints ; but he probably felt aware that those who are loudest 
in complaining of the grievance, would be most violent in censuring 
the remedy. 

The whole increase of British tonnage from 1821-2-3 to 
1830-1, is 605,523.§ Of this increase there has been in” 

Northern Europe . . . . - . «+ + + 284,877 
Southern Europe . . . . -. +. + 64,193 
United States of America. . . . .. . «© 35,324 


To these we may add, for the 
Foreign West Indies, and Continental Colonies . 22,235 
















* France, Portugal, Spain, Gibraltar, Italy, Malta, Tonian Islands, Turkey, and the 
Levant, 

+ In the whale fisheries alone has there been a diminution of British shipping. 
There is no ground for attributing this to recent measures. 

¢ Speech, 1%th May, 1826. Parl. Deb. lvi. 1154. 


§ 1082-B:G.. 60sec. 1,668,106 


being an increase of 605,523 
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With the inconsiderable exception of our possessions in 
the Mediterranean, the whole of this is strictly foreign 
trade, in the sense of the North-American reviewer; 
and the total increase, on an average of the last two 
years, of British shipping employed i mn foreign trade, 
since the adoption of “ the new system,” i e ve 


Now let us take the countries with which our trade is 
chiefly with our own possessions, as 


Asiat eee ee ee ; 80,684 
pS a 43,095 
British Northern Colonies : 101,128 
British West Indies. . . 14,296 
Channel Islands. . . .... ss. . 28,435 


Increase upon the trade with our own possessions {217,638 


624,267 
Deduct, decrease upon the whale fishery . . . 18,744 


Total increase of British shipping in foreign 
and colonial trade . . . 1 6 ew ee 


\ 605,523 


The whole increase of foreign tonnage from 1821-2-3 to 1830-1, 
is §353,913. Of this increase there has been in 
Northern Europe . . . . - 2 « © «© « 241,728 
Southern Europe . . . 2. » « « 19,250 
United States of America . coves «oe @ Get 


® 1821-2-S...ccecece 836,599 
1,245,228 
being an increase of 406,629 


t Our trade with China is a foreign trade, and so are other branches of trade with 
Asia and Africa; but we are content to exclude them from the foreign account, partly 
as inconsiderable, and partly as being, in great measure, independent of the new 
arrangements, 

$ 1821-2-3.......00. 778,088 
J 995,726 


being an increase of 217,638 

ei z 

§ 1080-O-8.. 0000008 482,801 
1830-1 816,714 
being an increase of 335,913 
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To these we may add, for the 


Foreign West Indies, and Continental Colonies . 3,486 
BE tie ee a ae a oS WA ee 119 
Channel Islands —_— . s+ eee 1,528 
$33,947 
Deduct, decrease upoh Africa . . . . . . 34 
$33,918 





Thus it appears, that our navigation in British ships has 
increased, between 1821-2-3 and 1830-1, about 36 per cent. 

That our navigation in British ships employed in foreign trade 
has increased by 48 per cent. 

That the British shipping in colonial trade has increased about 
27 per cent. 

Phat the foreign tonnage employed in the trade with this 
country has increased by 69 per cent. 

Thus, in addition to a considerable increase in the navigation 
between this country and its own possessions abroad, the increase 
of British shipping, in the foreign trade, has been greater in ex- 
tent, though not in proportion, than that of the foreign shipping. 

It is also true, that, at the former period, the proportion of 
foreign to British shipping was as 100 to $40; and that it is now 
as 100 to 278. Surely there is enough in these facts to satisfy 
every man that there is not, in the apparent state of British navi- 
gation, any cause for apprehension as to the permanency of our 
maritime power, or for the belief that recent measures have inju- 
diciously affected our commercial marine. 

Why should we lament the increase of foreign ships resorting 
to our ports, if more and more of our own ships continually leave 
them? ‘Those foreign ships bring us something that we want, or 
take away something which we wish to sell. ‘They maintain a 
community of interest between us and the countries from which 
they come, and generate a mutual desire of peace and friendship. 

Absurdity can hardly go further than in imagining that all this 
commerce between countries possessed of a marine, and desirous 
of extending it, could exist if confined to the ships of one nation. 
It is not much less absurd to suppose that one nation would be 
allowed by the rest to alter, by a premium upon the employment 
of its own ships, the course which convenience, cheapness, or 
aptitudes natural or accidental, may have prescribed from inter- 
national commerce. 

In our opinion a war of duties, even though successful, is a 
dangerous experiment. ‘The burthen which it obliges the con- 
sumer to pay, upon all commodities imported or exported, is its 
smallest evil. But it is seldom likely to be successful, 
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In a war of duties, the producing or the consuming country 
will be obliged to yield, in proportion as the sale by the one, or the 
purchase by the other, of any particular article, is more important 
in the general scale of its trade; or as a state attaches the more 
importance to its navigation, or to its commerce. In the case 
before us Prussia was most anxious for the extension of her 
shipping, unless, indeed, we would admit those of her products 
which our policy, and especially the policy of the opponents of 
reciprocity, teaches us to exclude. 

It was said, and said truly, that the imposition of protections on 
both sides has not led, in the case of Holland, to any further 
contest; and British shipping has increased in the Dutch trade, 
in the absence of a reciprocity treaty. But the fact is, that the 
protection is not equal on both sides, and it is England that has 
given way; we have been compelled to abandon our retali- 
atory measure as to salt, on a representation, that the exportation 
of salt to the Netherlands had entirely ceased, since the higher 
duty had been laid upon it when exported in Dutch vessels. 

In the export of salt, therefore, it appears that we should have 
been benefited by an arrangement of reciprocity, and our ship- 
ping interest would have gained, by whatever portion of the ex- 
port might have taken place in British ships, when placed in the 
ports of Holland on the same footing as Dutch. 

On the other hand, there are, we know, those who think that 
Sweden would not have maintained retaliation against us, if we 
had subjected her importations of timber to a higher duty when 
in Swedish ships. ‘The cause, it is supposed, which has occa- 
sioned our concession in the comparatively unimportant article of 
salt, would have operated irresistibly upon the Swedish govern- 
ment, when a principal article of export was in jeopardy; but it 
by no means follows that it would have been right to tax the 
consumer of timber, by thus enhancing the cost of its importation. 

And, at most, the willingness of Sweden to submit to inequa- 
lity, is a mere speculation. Nor is the timber trade with Swe- 
den, that is to say of the very neighbouring coast of Norway, of 
great importance to our ship-owners. ‘The Prussian trade no 
duties would give them. 

Those who have admitted that our reciprocity treaties with 
Prussia, and some other states, were necessary, have contended 
that we have extended the arrangement unnecessarily to the 
Hanse Towns. If this has been unnecessary, it has not been in- 
jurious. We have already seen that the British navigation to 
Germany, of which the greater part goes to these towns, has been 
largely augmented. 

The latest treaty of reciprocity which has been concluded is 
with Austria. Nothing can more forcibly evince the importance 
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of these arrangements in the way of conciliation than the value 
which Austria set upon this treaty: it is a matter of very little 
practical effect, and originated in the unwillingness expressed by 
Austria, to be left out of a scheme of British policy, in which 
Prussia and the other powers of the continent were included. 


We now advert to some more general imputations against the 
system of “reciprocity.” ‘There is certainly a notion, the precise 
form of which it is difficult to discover, that the new navigation 
laws, and the withdrawal of protection from national shipping, 
have affected generally our commerce and manufactures, and ne- 
cessarily the prosperity of the community. 

The only mode of argument by which this position can be 
maintained, appears to be this. It must be supposed that we 
have given to other powers some advantages as to navigation, in 
return for which we might have obtained some commercial ad- 
vantages of another description. In supporting this argument 
there is a confusion of what is called the “ reciprocity as to 
shipping,” with the admission upon easy terms, under what is 
styled ‘ the system of free trade,” of the manufactures of foreign 
countries. It is said, “ there is reciprocity only on one side! 
You freely admit the goods of your neighbours, while they load 
with prohibition or high duties your most important manufac- 
tures.” 

Now, our “ reciprocity” as to shipping, and our new measures 
as to foreign manufactures, have really no connection, except in 
as much as they both remove restrictions, ‘The measure of “ free 
trade,” which has attracted the most general notice, namely, the 
admission of the French silks, was adopted while we had no 
treaty of reciprocity with France, but were, on a small scale cer- 
tainly, engaged with her in a war of discriminating duties. 

Nor does the treaty with France, or any other of our treaties of 
reciprocity, either allow the other party to insist upon the conti- 
nuance of our “ liberal” system, or give us the right to complain 
of the onerous or prohibitory regulations which she may impose 
upon our commerce in particular articles. 

It may be admitted, that although our reciprocity system was 
really adopted through necessity, for arresting evils immediately 
threatened, one of the good consequences claimed for this, in 
common with the other measures of the same period, was, that 
they would generate commercial friendship, and induce other 
states to treat us liberally. 

It is, therefore, not unreasonable to inquire whether the 
powers with which we have made our reciprocal arrangements 
have treated our commerce in a spirit of fairness; and also, 
whether, if we had forborne to make these arrangements, we might 
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have procured greater advantages, especially in respect of our 
manufactures. But what is fair treatment? We have already 
cited from Mr. Huskisson, his opinion of the legitimate objects 
of import duties, revenue, or the protection of the national in- 
dustry. So long as there is no invidious or injurious discrimina- 
tion between one country and another, it is difficult to impute to 
any tax whatever, which another state may impose upon our 
commodities, a motive other than one of those whereof we here 
acknowledge the legitimacy. It may be true that France or 
Prussia proceeds upon a different view of commercial policy. 
The former may not have imitated, as to our woollens, our cot- 
tons, or our hardware, the altered policy which we have applied 
to her silks or her wines. It may be true that Prussia is dis- 
posed to protect her refineries of sugar. But those who are 
disposed to blame England for her prodigality, and France for ber 
illiberality, forget that our new policy was adopted without the 
slightest reference to French interests, and that we might, if so 
minded, return to our prohibitions without question or commu- 
nication with France. ‘There is neither expressed in our con- 
vention, nor implied in our legislation, any pledge to France, 
except for the admission of goods, in French upon the same 
terms as in English, ships. ‘lhe matter, then, is altogether fo- 
reign to our present purpose, unless we- deem the stipulation 
as to shipping so beneficial to France, as to have been capable of 
purchasing the free admission of our manufactures, We pretend 
to no such estimate of the reciprocity; we admit it to be a fair 
and equal bargain, and that is its principal merit. 

It has been seen that Mr. Huskisson declined the overtures 
which were made to him from Prussia for a commercial treaty in 
its usual acceptation ; that is, an arrangement for the mutual 
admission of produce and manufactures at stipulated rates. ‘The 
overture from Prussia met an objection in (imine, which would 
be equally operative against any treaty with the United States, 
and probably other countries. We can make no stipulation 
with a nation that exports corn, without putting out of our hands 
our domestic corn laws. And probably the warmest opponents 
of our present corn laws would hardly desire, that Parlia- 
ment should not have perfect freedom in its legislation upon a 
subject so vitally interesting to the community. But even in 
reference to other commodities, commercial treaties might pro- 
duce great inconvenience, and would probably revive the embar- 
rassments which our late policy has endeavoured to remove. 
How much have we been embarrassed by the Methuen Treaty ! 
Imagine then, twenty or thirty of the principal articles, or more, 
the subjects of stipulation with the different foreign states. With 
most states, as Mr, Huskisson observed upon the overture from 
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Prussia, we have stipulated mutually, to be treated as “the most 
favoured nation.” What reclamations would this stipulation oc- 
casion? If we maintain that this stipulation does not forbid us 
to confer a special favour in return for an equivalent received, 
then, what contradictory opinions as to the equivalency! 

But even at home there would be enough of collision; in- 
terests would be created or fostered by the articles of a treaty, as 
they have formerly been by the clauses of an act of parliament, 
and thus would a new condition of manufacturer, and traders 
be generated, as artificial, as complicated, and as embarrassing as 
that from which we have been for twelve years attempting to 
escape. 

We have reason to believe that opinions of this nature pre- 
vailed in the late Board of Trade. ‘The present government, it 
is understood, are attempting an arrangement with France. We 
shall be most happy to witness an enlarged intercourse with that 
country; our commercial relations are now in a very unnatural 
state for both parties. And, though it is doubtful whether the 
state of produce and manufactures in the two countries admits of 
a very extended commerce, there are commodities, no doubt, 
which nothing but rigid law hinders us from interchanging, to 
our mutual comfort and advantage. Having been accidentally 
led into this digression, we will only further declare, that we are 
very far from condemning the negociation with France, of the 
details of which we are ignorant. We only hope that too much 
may not be attempted ; and that there will no stipulation of more 
than a short duration. 

There are even those, not unfavourable to our reciprocity 
treaties, who think Mr. Huskisson wrong in binding himself for 
ten years; but the stipulations of those treaties are simple, and 
negative, and equal. ‘The stipulations of a commercial treaty 
cannot be simple, because the objects of stipulation are different 
on the two sides, and their equality must always be a matter of 
controversy. 

Commercial treaties will come under our consideration when we 
discuss, as we purpose in a future number, the principles and ope- 
ration of free trade. We trust that we have disembarrassed that 
subject from one which has been erroneously confounded with 
it; and that we have placed our reciprocity treaties in a clear 
point of view. 

It is not within our purpose to enlarge upon the reciprocity 
system as it affects the shipping interest as a commercial body. 
We see that, in fact, British vessels find continued and enlarged 
employment. The ship-owners say that they are employed at 
low, if not ruinous rates, because they can obtain none higher, in 
consequence of the competition of foreigners. 
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Now, that the rates are ruinous, can never be admitted so long 
as ships continue to be employed; it can only be true, and this 
probably zs true, that shipping property does not yield so great 
profits as it yielded some yearsage. Viewed as a nursery for the 
navy, the commercial marine is quite as valuable, if not more 
so, when cheap, as when dear; and the seamen, though working 
at lower wages, are not only equally fit to man the navy when 
required, but we are told, more fit, in as much as they are nearly 
all able seamen. 

The shipping interest have, therefore, in their present cir- 
cumstances, only the same claim to protection with other 
branches of industry. Now, without anticipating a discussion 
upon the general policy of such protection, and the principle 
upon which it is to be afforded, we may probably venture to 
assume that it will not be afforded in any case in which there is 
not proved a deterioration, occasioned by the competition of fo- 
reigners. 

It has already been shown, that in the quantity of business 
and industry there is no deterioration; the evil resolves itself 
into that diminution of profit and depression of wages which is 
generally urged, and doubtless, extensively felt. Are we to tax 
the whole community of consumers, many of them, in other 
branches of occupation suffering from the like causes, in order 
to improve the condition of those who are peculiarly employed 
about shipping { 

It may be here observed that, while on the one hand ship- 
owners have a peculiar claim to consideration as the support of 
the navy, their’s is, on the other hand, that very branch of em- 
ployment the protection of which against competition falls the 
most heavily upon others. If we protect silks or gloves, we tax 
the wearers of silks and gloves of the particular description 
against which the protection is directed. If we protect ships, 
we tax all foreign commodities, and all native produce and ma- 
nufactures capable of exportation. 

But further, we tax the ships themselves. In protecting silks 
we certainly run the risk of provoking a countervailing protection 
against our woollens; but, in maintaining discriminating duties 
upon foreign ships, we, knowingly and avowedly, subject our 
own ships to a similar, perhaps a higher, tax; so that, in fact, it 
is not in our power to give the ship-owners this protection.* 

We do not now think it necessary to pursue this inquiry fur- 
ther. It is quite clear that neither our modification of the Navi- 
gation Laws nor our reciprocity treaties have injured our foreign 
trade, or checked the exertions of our artizans. Indeed, it is 


* See the Letter from the Board of Trade of 21st March, 1827. Correspondence , 
p: 14, No, 278 of 1827. 
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one of the complaints on the part of the ship-owners, that our 
navigation has not increased in proportion to our commerce: as 
if it were possible, that now that all the markets of the world 
are open, and the sea also free, our trade and shipping should 
have the same proportion to each other as when our navies 
swept the seas and half the nations of the world were united 
against our commerce and manufactures ! 

We are sorry to have taken so little notice of M. Christophe, 
who really is a very smart and intelligent defender of the princi- 
ples of free trade. If we have had little occasion to resort to 
him, it has not been that we depreciate him or his principles, but 
that the defence, first, of the Navigation Laws, and secondly, of 
the modifications recently made in them, is not properly refer- 
able to these principles. Navigation Law, if defensible at all, 
is to be defended by reasons affecting the safety of the state, 
before which all considerations of commerce and wealth must 
give way. On the other hand, the modifications are not defended 
upon the principles of free trade, because they were adopted 
through necessity, and not through choice. 

It is, therefore, quite possible ‘for a reader to have gone along 
with us in all that we have now written, without agreeing with 
M. Christophe or with Mr. Huskisson, It is enough, “if we 
have satisfied him that England, whatever might have been the 
principles or the wishes of her statesmen, could not have per- 
sisted in the monopoly of navigation. But it is true that we 
have done much more, and that we have shown him that the 
navigation which, at the risk of quarrels and attacks of all sorts, 
he would have protected by prohibitions or discriminating duties, 
has in fact flourished and extended itself without an attempt at 
monopoly. Certainly, we have not demonstrated the incorrect- 
ness of the assertion, that more beneficial results might have 
been brought about, by contentious, than by conciliatory means. 
We believe that they could not have been effected; we own 
that we should have preferred a more moderate advantage ob- 
tained in friendship, than one somewhat greater procured by 
violence; in the loug run, indeed, we should have made the 
better bargain: and, at all events, we are more content with a 
solid benefit in possession than with more splendid advantages 
in speculation. ‘That solid benetit consists, in the most extensive 
navigation, as well foreign as colonial, which England has at any 
time conducted. When we add, that we have at the same time, 
the most extended commerce of exportation and importation, we 
may not unreasonably conclude, that our shipping system has 
been fixed with much accuracy, at the point at which the interests 
of trade and navigation are judiciously combined. 
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Art. I1.— Briefe eines Verstorbenen: ein Fragmentarisches Tage- 
buch aus Deutschland, Holland und England, geschrieben i in 
den Jahren 1826, i827 und 1828, (Letters of a Defunct: 
a Fragmentary Journal from Germany, Holland and England, 
written in the years 1826, 1827 and 1828.) Theil. ILL. 1V. 
Stuttgart. 1851. Small 8vo, 


Our readers, we are afraid, have been inclined to accuse us of 
some neglect of duty, in not taking the lead which our position 
and special office ought to have given us, in introducing to their 
notice the first portion of the work, the title of which is prefixed: 
in its English dress, however, the book, under the more attractive 
title of ‘Tour or a GerMAN Prince, (Piickler-Muskau, still 
living,) bas not waited for our tardy notice, to obtain a degree of 
popularity with the English public, which rarely indeed falls to 
the lot of translated works of this description, and which the early 
appearance of several hostile critiques seems to have in no degree 
affected. Circumstances, which we could not control, but in 
which the public can take no interest, delayed the execution of 
our design of reviewing the first two volumes, until the English 
translation of them had actually made its appearance. In such 
cases, when books have virtually fallen into the domain of English 
literature, we have hitherto generally considered that they have 
gone beyond our province, and were no longer amenable to our 
critical jurisdiction. The very recent appearance, however, of 
the two last volumes, and the impossibility of giving any account 
of them in our pages, if we were to adhere rigidly to what was 
rather a tacit understanding than a rule, (the fact being that these 
two volumes of the German original did not reach us until several 
days after the English translation of them had appeared,) induce 
us in this instance, as well as in future, to break through the self- 
imposed etiquette, past experience having satisfied us that an en- 
largement of the field of our labours will be more agreeable to 
our readers than a contraction of them. 

The English public has always displayed what we consider a 
laudable curiosity to know the opinions respecting their country 
and themselves, entertained by intelligent foreign travellers: and 
the observations of the German Prince, if not original, are at 
least so novel to most of our countrymen, as to excite their atten- 
tion; at the same time that they are not so profound as to render 
it necessary for that attention to be at all painfully strict. The 
objects which he has remarked are those with which most of us 
are familiar: his mode of viewing them is not that which we our- 
selves are used to take, and yet one which we can perfectly com- 
prehend, ‘The style of the original is light and agreeable; and 
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the language of the English translation of the work remarkably 
easy, and entirely free from that literal version of German idioms, 
which frequently renders translations from that language about 
as unintelligible to the English reader as the “ unknown tongue” 
itself, The two first volumes contain the history of the prince’s 
adventures only during the latter part of his travels in these 
islands, and are chiefly occupied with the account of his tour 
through Ireland, and those parts of Wales and the West of Eng- 
land which he visited in his way to and from that country. They 
give light, but highly picturesque, descriptions of the scenes 
among which he rambled; and the English reader will here find 
more disposition to do justice to the natural beauties of our 
country, than is exhibited by the great number of its inhabitants, 
who consider themselves forced to roam to Italy and Germany in 
search of the picturesque. ‘They contain passing remarks on the 
institutions and manners of this country, some of which are just 
and striking, while some only mark the entire ignorance in which 
a clever, but careless, traveller often remains with respect to a 
country of which he has widely perambulated the interior, But 
the forte of the prince seems to lie in the description of nature, 
and the exterior habits and appearance of society. He is aware 
of this, and confines himself chiefly to such objects; even the 
strange aspect of the government, religion, and social condition 
of Ireland, draws from bim but few, and these but passing and 
general, remarks. But the mode in which the prominent features 
of the state of Ireland strike this shrewd observer, may afford 
much instruction to those who think that the glory and prosperity 
of the country consists in the adherence to the prejudices which 
the prince has been loudly condemned for noticing. 

The volumes now before us, which, as respects the date of 
their publication, form the sequel of the work, describe in fact 
the commencement of the tour. ‘The writer seems to have con- 
sidered the account of his travels through those parts of the 
country which are remarkable chiefly for their natural beauties, as 
the safest experiment on the public taste. ‘The success of this has 
drawn forth the publication of the preceding letters; and we have 
no doubt that they will excite an imterest of a more intense kind. 
They were written for the most part from London, and contain 
striking descriptions of the manners of that metropolis of Aristo- 
cracy, ‘of the illustrious leaders of the world of fashion, and the 
glorious occupations in which they pass their dignified leisure. 
The prince, indeed, rarely affects the style of philosophic specula- 
tion or research. A complete insight into our national character, 
a detailed and profound knowledge of our institutions, and of 
their effect on our country, are what he does not pretend to give 
his readers. ‘To their statistical information respecting Great 
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Britain he makes no addition; very little to their theories respect- 
ing our history, literature, or politics. All that he aims at is, the 
giving to the Julia to whom he addresses his correspondence, a 
lively narrative of his personal adventures. The places’ in which 
he resided, the persons with whom he came in contact, the amuse- 
ments and even ordinary avocations of his days, are the objects 
which he describes. He speaks of nothing but what he saw 
himself, or heard of in the ordinary conversation of society. He 
is evidently a man-of pleasure, and like all men of pleasure, he is 
also frivolous. He has clearly taken little pains to form his opi- 
nions on any of the subjects about which he now for the first 
time writes; his views, though almost always ingenious, are never 
profound—and very often, even as far as they extend, they are 
perfectly inaccurate: not so much (to all appearance) because he 
is incapable of judging accurately of what comes under his obser- 
vation, as because he does not take the proper pains to collect ma- 
terials for his opinions. It is, however, but fair to say, that he pre- 
tends to no higher character than that of a gentleman travelling 
through a foreign country in his own carriage, and describing what 
he saw out of his carriage, or in the class of persons among whom 
his carriage threw him. Add, that he is somewhat of a coxcomb, 
vain of himself rather than of his carriage or his external condi- 
tion; addicted to talking of cookery, and of philosophy as if it 
were only a branch of cookery,—and we have said harm enough of 
him. He is a man of very considerable talents, extensive know- 
ledge of the world, and giving signs of a good deal of study and 
acquaintance with books: in spite of much flippancy in his style, 
he is also evidently a man of amiable honest feeling; he is hardly 
(with all deference to Goethe) what we should think a high or 
pure specimen of German thought and feeling—yet so thoroughly 
German, that he thinks and feels throughout as none but a Ger- 
man would. Such a man’s observations on a people are highly 
valuable. 

We have had many opportunities of knowing what speculations 
the wisest philosophers of Germany have formed respecting us 
and ours: the Germans have all the necessary information re- 
specting our statistics and politics; their greatest minds have been 
long engaged in forming their theory of our literature. But the 
opinions of a fashionable man about our world of fashion were 
wanting. ‘The want was not the most urgent, but it was good 
that it should be supplied, for even the world of fashion is not 
wholly unworthy of notice. The notice which our prince has 
given of it is highly deserving of attention on account of its no- 
velty; his opinions are so much in advance of those most preva- 
lent—and so instructive, as being those of an ingenious man, 
wholly untainted by any of the ordinary prejudices of our coun- 
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trymen, that we may learn from them truth which it is useful for 
us to possess, but oftentimes not easy to acquire at home. 

The. Letters contain a narrative, almost a journal, of the 
priuce’s adventures during his travels. He describes to his be- 
loved Julia the whole of his journey through Germany and Hol- 
land, which, well as it is told, is more interesting to Julia than to 
us. We except his visit to Weimar, during which he was honoured 
with a long interview with Goethe, whose genius he duly reveres, 
and: of whose conversation he gives a detailed report. We quit 
the prince for a moment, to extract a few of the remarks of him 
who utters (alas! we must now say uttered) nothing unaptly. 
Speaking of the German literature, he says— 

* © Setting aside all our original productions, we now stand on a very 
high step of culture, by the adoption and complete appropriation of 
those of foreign growth. Other nations will soon learn German, from 
the conviction that they may thus, to a certain extent, dispense with the 
learning of all other languages; for of which do we not possess all the 
most valuable works in admirable translations ?>—The ancient classics, the 
master-works of modern Europe, the literature of India and other 
eastern lands—have not the richness and the many-sidedness of the Ger- 
man tongue, the sincere, faithful German industry, and the deep-search- 
ing German genius, reproduced them all more perfectly than is the case 
in any other language ?’ 

‘“* * France,’ continued he, ‘ owed much of her former preponderance 
in literature to the circumstance of her being the first to give to the 
world tolerable versions from, the Greek and Latin: but how entirely 
has Germany since surpassed ber!’ ”—vol. iii. p. 16. 

Goethe was not very enthusiastic about Scott’s novels; he 
seemed to think that he could easily have manufactured plenty of 
such wares, had he been desirous of money-making. It is well 
for the world that he has worked for enduring fame. He, how- 
ever, spoke of Lord Byron with great affection, and appeared 
extremely ¢ grateful to the prince for his “‘ enthusiastic feelings for 
this great poet.” ‘These, it must be confessed, are strong enough, 
for we’ recollect his observing 1 in the former series of Letters, that 
nothing but the excessive national and religious prejudices of the 
English can account for their preferring Milton to Byron. Goethe, 
he tells us, “ severely and justly reproached the English nation 
for having judged their illustrious couutryman so pettishly and un- 
derstood him so ill.” This is just if applied to a few bigots; but 
the public opinion of his countrymen, though it could not satisfy 
the poet’s demand for exclusive admiration, can hardly be accused 
with fairness of refusing just measure to his genius. 

Goethe also talked politics with the prince. He seems to have 
attached little importance to constitutional theories, thinking that 
‘under no form of governmeut would universal well- -being long 
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be wanting, if people would only trouble themselves to labour on 
faithfully, honestly and lovingly, each in his own peculiar sphere.” 
The prince fought the battle of constitutional government. 

“I concluded by adducing—perhaps unwisely—England in support 
of my argument. He immediately replied, that the choice of the exam- 
ple was not happy, for that in no country was selfishness more omnipo- 
tent ; that no people were perhaps essentially less humane in their poli- 
tical or in their private relations; that salvation came not from without, 
by means of forms of government, but from within, by the wise modera- 
tion and humble activity of each man in his own circle; that this must 
ever be the main thing for human felicity, while it was the easiest and 
the simplest to attain.” 

In a subsequent part of the work we meet with an observation 
from another great foreign sage—the Persian ambassador— 
which marks the possibility of attaining a yet greater indifference 
to forms of government, and even a greater confidence in a man’s 


internal resources. Comparing his countrymen with the English, 
he said, 


“that though in many respects we were much further advanced than 
they, yet that all their views of existence were of a firmer and more 
composed character—that every man reconciled himself to his lot; 
whereas he remarked here an incessant fermentation, an everlasting dis- 
content, both of masses and of individuals; nay, he confessed that he 
felt himself infected by it, and should have great trouble, on his return 
to Persia, to fall back into that old happy track, in which a man who is 
unfortunate consoles himself, exclaiming ‘ Whose dog am I then, to 
want to be happy?’ ”—vol. iii. p. 381. 

The Persian after all (be it spoken with reverence) is wiser 
than Goethe; for though we are no doubt given to attaching too 
much importance to forms of government, they must have consi- 
derable influence on the happiness of all who have not arrived at 
the pitch of philosophy which raises a man even above the sim- 
plest of all wants—the want of being happy! 

Arrived in London, the prince expresses great admiration of 
the improvements made in it since a previous visit in 1814, and 
declares that Mr. Nash's new streets give the town, for the first 
time, the air of a seat of government. He ridicules the monstrous 
taste displayed in the details of that architect’s structures, but 
highly praises the gardening taste exhibited in the Regent’s Park. 
He is charmed with the hotels, visits the lions of the city, and 
spends a week at Newmarket, where he seems to admire the 
horses more than the sporting nobility, whose principles on the 
head of betting, he observes, “ are remarkably wide and expan- 
sive.” His description of his road to Newmarket is flattering, 
but accompanied by just observations on English scenery in 
general. 
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“* The beauty of the country, and the extraordinary neatness and ele- 
gance of every place through which my road lay to-day, struck me anew 
in the most agreeable manner. These fertile and well-cultivated fields; 
these thousands of comfortable and pretty farm-houses and cottages 
scattered over every part of the country; this incessant stream of elegant 
carriages, well-mounted horsemen and well-dressed foot passengers, are 
peculiar to England. The beautiful picture has but one fault—it is all 
too cultivated, too perfect ; thence always and everywhere the same, and 
consequently, in the long run, wearisome: indeed I can even conceive 
that it must become distasteful in time, like a savoury dish of dainties to 
the stomach of a sated man. ‘This may explain the great taste of the 
English for travelling on the continent. It is just so in life—the thing 
men can the least bear is undisturbed good fortune, and it may be 
doubted whether father Adam would not bave died of ennui in Paradise.” 


He visits the house of a mercantile squire in the neighbourhood, 
_ 


* a visit from two ‘ noblemen’ (even foreign ones, though these are full 
ay per cent. under natives) was an honour to a house of the ‘ volée’ of 
our host's. We were, therefore amazingly ‘ Sétés ;’ even the dandy was 
—as far as the rules of his ‘ métier’ permitted—civil atid obliging to us. 
It is an almost universal weakness of the unnoble in England to parade 
an acquaintance with the noble: the noble do the same with regard to 
the ‘ fashionable’ or ‘ exclusive’—a peculiar caste, an wmperium in umperio, 
which exercises a still more despotical power in society, and is not in- 
fluenced by rank, still less by riches, but finds the possibility of its main- 
tenance only in this national foible.”—vol. iii. p. 80. 


Whereupon follow some very angry remarks on the pretensions of 
English “ Nobodies” abroad, and the deference mistakenly paid 
to them in Germany. Julia is then favoured with a minute ac- 
count of an English dinner. In fact, in the course of these volumes 
much valuable information is communicated respecting the mi- 
nutie of English social life. A foreigner might learn from them 
exactly what he must do, from first washing in “ spacious porce- 
lain vases,” till the day closes with “ taking a small candlestick, 
standing ready on the side-table, and lighting himself up to bed.” 
Not so accurate, however, is his account of a matter requiring 
deeper observation, namely, the tenure of land in England. “ It 
is very difficult,” we are told, “ for the fund-holder to acquire the 
free and full possession of land. Almost the whole soil is the 
roperty of the aristocracy, who generally let it on lease, &c.”’ 
These are blunders, on which Mr. Baring might have set him 
right; but they evidently arise from his applying to the country at 
large what he heard of the tenure of property in London. “ The 
mistakes of this kind,” the English translator justly remarks, “ are 
numerous—almost as numerous as those in English works on 
Germany, which is saying a good deal.” j 
x 
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On his return to London, the clubs call forth his admiration, 
and an exhortation to his countrymen to model theirs on our 
fashion. He gives frequent criticisms on the theatres, and we 
must say, in spite of many just remarks on its general inferiority, 
finds more to praise in our modern drama than most of our educated 
countrymen. In common with every man of true taste, he ad- 
mires the pantomime which then existed, and the great mystery of 
Punch, which is yet left to us amid the wreck of our institutions. 
After these higher departments of the drama, he was pleased with 
the “ illegal” exhibitions of the minor theatres. Charles Kemble, 
Liston and Madame Vestris are enthusiastically praised: he even 
allows great merit to our singers, male and female; but every 
where raises his voice against the inaptness of English audiences 
for music, and the shameful police and manners of our theatres. 
In the art of scene-painting he highly extols our wonderful suc- 
cess. 

We do not intend to follow the prince in long tours which he 

makes through the midland and northern counties, chiefly with a 
view of visiting the most remarkable parks. Parks and pleasure- 
grounds are, indeed, objects of great attraction with him. The 
picturesque situation and antique grandeur of Warwick Castle, 
excite his rapturous admiration: he tells us, in a pretty flight of 
German fancy, 
“« I laid the recollection, like a dream of the sublime and shadowy past, 
on my heart. I felt, in the faint moonlight, like a child who sees a fan- 
tastic giant head of far distant ages beckoning to it with friendly nod 
over the summit of a wood.” 

Those of our readers who, when children, happen to have wit- 
nessed such a phenomenon, will form an exact notion of the 
prince’s feelings on leaving Warwick Castle. In Eaton, he tells 
us, “ you will find all imaginable splendour and ostentation which 
a man who has an income of a million of our money can display, 
but taste not, perhaps, iu the ‘same profusion;” with other obser- 
vations more flattering to Lord Grosvernor’s income than his taste. 
After seeing and describing a multitude of the mansions and 
pleasure-grounds of the nobility and gentry, he returns to London, 
whence he proceeds to pay a visit at Cobham, and subsequently to 
Brighton. Here he goes to innumerable routs and private balls, 
at which, “in rooms to which a respectable German citizen would 
not venture to invite twelve people, some hundreds are packed, 
like negro slaves;” but where he has the consolation of being 
“ squeezed against a greater number of pretty girls than are to be 
seen anywhere else.” He is honoured by an admission to the 
Brighton Almack’s, where he thinks that, though unused to 
dancing, he might safely have attempted it; “ for nowhere do 
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people jump about more awkwardly, and a man who waltzes in 
time is a real curiosity.” He makes remarks on another more 
inconvenient absurdity of English manners, which we recommend, 
as highly instructive, to the attention of mothers, daughters, and 
those young men who are cursed with a good voice or musical 
taste. 


‘s Before I left Brighton I was forced to be present at a musical 
‘ soirée,’ one of the severest trials to which foreigners in England are 
exposed, Every mother who has grown-up daughters, for whom she 
has had to pay large sums to the music-master, chooses to enjoy the 
satisfaction of having the youthful ‘ talent’ admired. There is nothing, 
therefore, but quavering and strumming right and left, so that one is 
really overpowered and unhappy; and even if an Englishwoman has the 
power of singing, she has scarcely ever either science or manner. The 
men are much more agreeable ‘ dilettanti,’ for they, at least, give one 
the diversion of a comical farce. That a man should advance to the 
pianoforte with far greater confidence than a David, strike with his fore- 
finger the note he thinks his song should begin with, and then ‘ enton- 
ner, like a thuader-clap, (generally a note or two lower than the pitch,) 
and sing through a long ‘ aria’ without rest or pause, and without ac- 
companiment of any sort, except the most wonderful distortions of face— 
is a thing one must have seen to believe it possible, especially in the 
presence of at least fifty people. Sometimes the thing is heightened by 
their making choice of Italian songs, and, in their total ignorance of the 
language, roaring out words which, if they were understood by the 
ladies, would force them to leave the room. It did not appear to me 
that people constrained themselves much in laughing on these occasions ; 
but such vocalists are far too well established in their own opinion to be 
disturbed by that—once let loose upon society, they are extremely hard 
to call off again.”—vol. iii. pp. 361, 362. 


He now returns to London, where he enters into the “ trouble,” 
as he calls it, of fashionable, life: and we have a series of brief 
descriptions of innumerable parties. As the prince is fond of 
parading his love and knowledge of good cookery, we quote for 
the satisfaction of the nation this highly important admission, that 
the best eating “ in the world is to be found at the first tables in 
London.” There follows, soon after, a description of a ride which 
he took out of town, which is a specimen of his best painting of 
nature. 


“I should have gladly ridden further and further, and returned at 
length with great regret. The meadows around me were so luxuriant, 
that it was only at a distance they looked green; when you were near 
them they were embroidered with blue, yellow, red and lilac, like a 
carpet of Tournay. The cows were wading up to their bellies in the 
gay flowers, or resting under the shadow of huge domes of foliage, im- 
penetrable to every ray of sun. It was magnificent, and adorned 
with a richness which art can never reach. In an hour’s riding | 
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reached a hill where the ruins of a church stood in the midst of a garden. 
The sun darted its rays from behind a cloud athwart the whole sky, like 
a buge torch, the centre of which rested directly on the metropolis of 
the world, the immeasurable Babel which lay outstretched with its 
thousand towers, and its hundred thousand sins, its fog and smoke, its 
treasures and its misery, further than the eye could reach. It was in vain! 
I must plunge into it again, from the spring and its bursting blossoms, 
from the green meadows—again into the macadamized slough,—into 
the everlasting dead monotony,—into dinners and routs.” 


Nevertheless, into this Babel and its dinners and its routs, he 
plunges again, and tries the varieties of its everlasting dead mono- 
tony. He dines with the Lord Mayor and Mr. Canning, then 
* the new Premier.” Of that minister’s genius and policy he 
seems to have been a passionate admirer ; indeed, like most Con- 
tinental liberals, to have carried his enthusiasm in his favour a 
little too far. He attends an interesting debate in the House of 
Commons, where he is charmed with a display of Mr. Canning’s 
eloquence and superiority. Of Mr, Brougham’s oratory he gives 
this just account. ‘ He speaks as a good reader reads from a 
book. Nevertheless, it seems to me that you perceive only extra- 
ordinary talent, formidable, pungent wit, and rare presence of 
mind :—the heart-warming power of genius, such as flows from 
Canning’s tongue, he possesses, to my mind, in a much lower de- 
gree.” He attends also the ‘* explanation” debate in the House 
of Lords, where he is struck by the awkward figure the Duke of 
Wellington cuts as an orator. The Duke has, indeed, always 
found it a difficult matter to speak : itis to be wished for his high 
fame as a minister that he had never found it possible. The 
prince’s remarks on these scenes show (in spite of the prejudice 
against us, of which he has been accused) a greater admiration for 
our institutions than is at present felt by a vast majority of our 
countrymen. ; 

“ When I question myself as to the total impression of this day, I 
must confess that it was at once elevating and melancholy ;—the former 


when I fancied myself an Englishman, the latter when I felt that I was 
a German. 

“ This twofold senate of the people of England, spite of all the defects 
and blemishes common to human nature which are blended in its com- 
position, is yet something in the highest degree grand; and in contem- 
plating its power and operation thus near at hand one begins to under- 


stand why it is that the English nation is as yet the first on the face of 
the earth.” —vol. iv. p. 25, 


The work contains long and lively descriptions of the society 
in which he mixed, the houses to which he was invited, the con- 
versations that passed between himself and the most striking 
personages with whom he met. ‘There are some people who 
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will read with avidity his descriptions of Almack’s and Devon- 
shire House, though they will be shocked at what they will con- 
sider the irreligious tone with which he criticizes them. As we 
have never been at either, we cannot judge of the accuracy of his 
accounts. But the prince does not confine himself to merely 
fashionable society. His Julia and his German readers are 
treated with large and entertaining accounts of prisons, theatres, 
horses and pictures, on which his remarks are always ingenious. 
The whole is interspersed with many very amusing and interest- 
ing anecdotes, which he picks up here and there, with much ten- 
der sentiment respecting Julia, and with divers metaphysical spe- 
culations, which, though not what we English should think very 
relevant to his travels, complete the image of the author’s own 
mind. They are curious as exhibiting the metaphysical creed of 
a Gentlemanly German; we cannot discover that they make any 
great addition to psychological science. 

The greatest failing of the Prince is his ridiculous habit 
of constantly parading his own character before us, and glorifying 
certain defects, which he seems to think as becoming to him as 
his “ small hands.” He is perhaps proud of finding a resem- 
blance to Lord Byron in both respects. ‘The possession of small 
hands is doubtless a matter which lifts the lords of earth to the 
gods: but inconstancy of disposition, unreasonable and affected 
discontent, aspirations without proportioned energy to execute, 
are qualities that, so far from sufficing to make a great man, 
are those which have neutralized the highest genius. There 
is a laughable, solemn, and flowery oration put into the mouth of 
Deville the Craniologist, in which he is made to predicate all 
these sublime qualities of the Prince. Mr. Deville must have 
blundered or humbugged amazingly if he spoke as reported, 
unless we consent to judge of the Prince’s character from 
his alleged bumps instead of his writings. For the prince, after 
all, is only affecting this morbid rickety character, which he thinks 
Byronian, but which is in fact merely silly. Instead of being the 
haughty discontented character for which he sets up, he is a very 
jolly, good-humoured, eupeptic man : he is not one of those who 
have tasted of enjoyment, and having found the fruit bitter, con- 
sole their empty stomachs with Cynic philosophy; he is still able 
to enjoy the cream of life, and is diligently occupied in skimming it 
off, wherever he finds it. His atfectation of the contrary is a 
piece of mere dandyism unworthy of a thoughtful German, a very 
tasteless imitation of the silliest quackery of French and English 
fashions. 

There is much undoubtedly of the sarcastic in Prince Piick- 
ler’s observations; he sees and remarks on the follies of indi- 
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viduals and of nations in a manner grating to the feelings of those 
who are the objects of his ridicule. ‘There is little, however, of 
ill-nature in him. Remarks, no doubt, there are in his letters, 
which will give annoyance to various individuals; but it is allow- 
able for a traveller to censure as well as to praise, if, as: some 
people think is the case even in Great Britain, he sees in general 
society persons deserving of blame. ‘There is nothing of a mali- 
cious spirit displayed in the prince’s satire. If he meets foolish 
or disagreeable people, whose defects are exhibited to the public, 
he notices the fact; and there is no lack of eulogium on those 
who merit praise. He has been accused of a crime which can 
scarcely be sufficiently reprehended, that of revealing the secrets 
of private society, and ridiculing those whose hospitality he has 
accepted. In these volumes scarcely a trace of this 1s to be found; 
for there is no offence in remarking on those whom he met in 
general society in London, where people act under the conscious- 
ness of being in public. There is nothing scandalous in printing 
some of the widely-circulated eccentricities of Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, or publishing an unfavourable opinion of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, or Mr. Lister the novelist. Nor can a German be 
accused of behaving unfairly to a noted marquis and his noted 
lady, who took unceasing pains to parade their folly and arrogance 
before all Germany, in informing bis countrymen that that noble 
pair have acquired in their native land a similar notoriety by simi- 
lar exhibitions. In speaking of the Duchess of St. Alban’s, he has 
the good taste to avoid the usual slang of insolence which has been 
used by the worthless among our own countrymen. The 
patronesses of Almack’s cannot justly be offended at the laboured 
account given of their respective charms ; it is a portion of a wide- 
spreading and enduring fame which their noble exertions have 
earned. 

In the volumes which describe his subsequent travels, he is 
occasionally guilty of this offence. We do not mean to blame 
him for revealing the strict privacy in which the modesty of 
Brummell and Lady Morgan have shrouded their merits. But 
his mention of the unguarded joviality and liberalism of the 
Catholic clergy of Cashel is culpably imdiscreet; and he exposes 
unkindly the prejudices of some members of the Irish families in 
which he was most hospitably: entertained. However, there is 
nothing essentially personal in these anecdotes: a little more cau- 
tion about initials would have rendered them as harmless as they 
are amusing. It is evident that he has committed in carelessness 
an offence against which he was likely to be little on his guard in 
writing to his countrymen, where his works would not be used (as 
they have been here) by a blackguard press for the. purpose of 
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gratifving private malignity, or extorting money. The sin, which, 
after all, has drawn down on the prince the clamour by which his 
work has been assailed, is not his gratifying the English taste by 
personal detraction, but his venturing to offend English pride by 
strictures on our national faults. ‘True it is, that he has generally 
spoken with great respect of the national character, and of our 
political institutions ; but he has ventured to ridicule the aristo- 
cratic society of this country, and their imitators. The subject 
on which he has written so freely is one of great importance : 
he indeed speaks of the aristocratic structure of English society 
with reference to its most obvious effects, to its influence on the 
manners and intercourse of individuals, which is traceable not only 
in the higher ranks, but in various forms in all, down to the very 
lowest. ‘The prince’s remarks on this subject have been pecu- 
liarly grating to the believers in English perfection, because 
they are not merely superficial. The English of the higher 
classes are very often ready to acknowledge the faulty construc- 
tion of their fashionable society, and to envy the ease and sim- 
plicity with which social amusements are enjoyed abroad. They 
will admit, too, the bad manners of their countrymen, and, to a 
certain extent, the want of grace exhibited by both sexes. But 
they imagine these the concomitant faults of sterling worth; they 
conceive that our aristocracy are too solid to excel in the frivolous 
arts of society; and they pity the unhappy foreigner who finds 
himself displaced amid the sad amusements in which a thoughtful 
people relaxes its mighty mind. A foreigner who sees through 
this deception,—who, instead of submitting to our fancied supe- 
riority in humble admiration, ventures to treat these defects with 
some contempt, and to speak of them as part of the bad results of 
the national morality and institutions, is considered guilty of an im- 
pertinence, which can only be accounted for on the score of some 
personal pique, or some very gross prejudice. The defects of 
foreign society we are not slow in attributing to causes which we 
consider indicative of an inferiority in the national character. An 
Englishman will sneer at the entertamments which he receives 
from Frenchmen or Germans, as betraying a poverty which he con- 
siders disreputable. A foreigner is, on the contrary, annoyed by 
the ostentation of wealth—the cumbrous magnificence—the 
wearisome competition in prodigality, which constrains society in 
England; and perhaps he, after all, has the best justification for 
feeling contempt for an ostentation which is far more destructive 
of the ends of society than the absence of wealth. The dulness 
of English intercourse, and the arrogance which renders the Eng- 
lish disagreeable to foreigners, spring from the same source as 
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some of the worst features of our morality—from the reverence 
and rivalry of wealth—the utter contempt of social merit as a 
claim to distinction in society, and the fictitious systems of caste, 
which are the only checks on the predominating influence of 
money. After all our boasts,- English society is both the most 
frivolous and the most artificial of any in civilized Europe. Our 
frivolity is of a serious and heavy cast, often united, no doubt, 
with a greater devotion to the business of money-making than is 
found among the votaries of fashion abroad; but in no country is 
there so large a number of persons devoted to the occupation of 
amusing themselves, discharging this ignoble task with earnestness, 
but aiming at nothing beyond mere unintellectual and tasteless 
parade. In no country has the rivalry of the vulgar and ignorant 
possessors of wealth created a system of luxury more barbarously 
artificial, where more monstrous are the idols of fashionable 
worship, or more servile the adoration exacted and paid. 

It is hardly fair, perhaps, to implicate the Prince in these cen- 
sures, which we take the privilege of making on our countrymen. 
His remark on the extravagant gratitude of the young lady, for 
whom he got a ticket for Almack’s, is the most severe in which he 
indulges, and is hardly exaggerated. (See vol. iv. p.9.) He 
speaks with more than usual bitterness, also, of the insolence with 
which the English treat foreigners, (the Germans in particular,) in 
return for their overstrained civility to them. ‘ Abroad,” he says, 
“(and it is only while there,) Englishmen judge with candour of 
foreigners :” at home he accuses us of displaying the most exces- 
sive discourtesy towards them. On this subject he tells an 
amusing, but hardly credible anecdote of English rudeness. 

“ T know that in one of the largest towns of Germany a prince of a 
royal house, distinguished for his frank, chivalrous courtesy, and his 
amiable character, invited an English viscount, who was but just arrived, 
and had not yet been presented to him, to a hunting-party; to which 
his lordship replied, that he could not accept the invitation, as the prince 
was perfectly unknown to him. 

“ It is true, that no foreigner will ever have it in his power so to 
requite a similar civility in England, where a grandee considers an invi- 
tation to dinner (they are very liberal of invitations to routs and soirées, 
for the sake of filling their rooms) as the most signal honour he can 
confer upon even a distinguished foreigner,—an honour only to be 
obtained by long acquaintance, or by very powerful letters of introduc- 
tion. But if by any miracle such a ready attention were to be paid in 
England, it would be impossible to find a single man of any pretensions 
to breeding on the whole continent who would make such a return as 
this boorish lord did.” —vol, iii. pp. 115, 116. 


The criticisms of the prince on the manners of the higher 
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classes are not flattering. After speaking of English servants, he 
observes ,— 


** In many cases it would be a very pardonable blunder in a foreigner 
to take the valet for the lord, especially if he happened to imagine that 
courtesy and a good address were the distinguishing marks of a man of 
quality. This test would be by no means applicable in England, where 
these advantages are not to be found among the majority of persons of 
the higher classes ; though there are some brilliant exceptions, and their 
absence is often redeemed by admirable and solid qualities. 

** On the men, indeed, their arrogance, often amounting to rudeness, 
and their high opinion of themselves, do not sit soill; but in the women, 
it is as disgusting and repulsive, as, in some other of their countrywomen, 
the vain effort to ape continental grace and vivacity.”—vol. iii. pp. 110, 
Hl. 


We must observe, however, that the author speaks of English 
ladies in a manner to make one think he had not met with much 
favour from them. To their personal charms he pays the honour 
that is due, always allowing for his animadversions on their feet. 
He is severe on their costume; and remarks on the bad dresses 
and “ tournure” exhibited even at Almack’s. He pays high com- 
pliments to the “‘ many agreeable girls” he meets here, and re- 
marks on the greater degree of rational freedom enjoyed by un- 
married women in England than on the continent. Hesetialon, 
he is very unjust to their intellectual acquirements, which he 
untruly classes below those of I’rench and German women. 

His description of routs is sufficiently true and contemptuous. 


“ It is the custom here to take your friends to parties of this sort, and 
to present them, then and there, to the mistress of the house, who never 
thinks you can bring enough to fill her small rooms to suffocation ; the 
more the better: and for the full satisfaction of her vanity, a ‘ bagarre’ 
must arise among the carriages below ; some must be broken to pieces, 
and a few men and horses killed or hurt, so that the ‘ Morning Post’ of 
the following day may parade a long article on the extremely ‘ fashion- 
able soirée’ given by ‘ Lady Vain,’ or ‘ Lady Foolish.’ ”—vol. iii. pp. 
176, 177. 

We quote the following extracts from different letters, as con- 
taining striking views of English society. Speaking of the ten- 
dency of politics to become the chief ingredient of social inter- 
course, he remarks : 

“ The lighter and more frivolous pleasures suffer by this change ; and 
the art of conversation, as it once flourished in France, will perhaps soon 
be entirely lost. In this country I should rather think it never existed, 
unless perhaps.in Charles the Second’s time. And, indeed, people here 
are too slavishly subject to established usages ; too systematic in all their 
enjoyments; too incredibly kneaded up with prejudices ; in a word, too 
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little vivacious to attain to that unfettered spring and freedom of spirit, 
which must ever be the sole basis of agreeable society. I must confess 
that I know none more monotonous, nor more persuaded of its own pre- 
excellence, than the highest society of this country,—with but few ex- 
ceptions, and those chiefly among foreigners, or persons who have resided 
a good deal on the continent. A stony, marble-cold spirit of caste and 
fashion rules all classes, and makes the highest tedious, the lower ridi- 
culous. True politeness of the heart and cheerful ‘ bonhommie’ are 
rarely to be met with in what is called society; nor, if we look for 
foreign ingredients, do we find either French grace and vivacity, or Ita- 
lian naturalness ; but, at most, German stiffness and awkwardness con- 
cealed under an iron mask of arrogance and ‘ hauteur.’ 

“In spite of this, the ‘ nimbus’ of a firmly anchored aristocracy and 
vast wealth, (combined with admirable taste in spending it, which no 
one can deny them,) has stamped the Great World of this country as 
that, ‘ par excellence,’ of Europe, to which all other nations must more 
or less give way. But that foreigners individually and personally do not 
find it agreeable, is evident by their rarity in England, and by the still 
greater rarity of their desire to stay long. Every one of them at the 
bottom of his heart thanks God when he is out of English society; 
though personal vanity afterwards leads him to extol that uninspiring 
foggy sun, whose beams assuredly gave him but little ‘ comfort’ when 
he lived in them. 

*« Far more loveable, because far more loving, do the English appear 
in their domestic and most intimate relations; though even here some 
* baroque’ customs prevail—for instance, that sons in the highest ranks, 
as soon as they are fledged, leave the paternal roof and live alone; nay, 
actually do not present themselves at their fathers’ dinner-table without 
a formal invitation.”—vol. iii. pp. 178, 179. 

He tells us, that certain small circles which he frequented 
“are much more agreeable than the great parties of the metropolis. 
There every art is understood but the art of society. Thus, for instance, 
musicians, artists, poets, and men of talent generally, are invited merely 
as fashionable decorations; to live with them, to extract enjoyment from 
their conversation, or from their genius, is a thing utterly unknown. 
All real cultivation has a political character and tendency; party spirit, 
and the fashionable spirit of caste pervade all society. Hence arises not 
only a universal ‘ décousu,’ but a rigorous division of the several ele- 
ments ; which, combined with the naturally unsocial temper of English- 
men, must render a residence among them unpleasant to every foreigner, 
unless he either has access to the most intimate family circles, or can 
take a lively interest in political affairs. 

The happiest and the most respectable class in England is, without 
all doubt, the middle class, whose political activity is confined to the 
improvement of their own immediate province, and among whom tolera- 
bly just views and principles generally prevail. People of this un- 
fashionable class are also the only truly hospitable, and are wholly devoid 
of the arrogant airs so disgusting in their superiors. They do not run 
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after a foreigner, but if he comes in their way, they treat him with 
kindness and sympathy. ‘They love their country passionately, but with- 
out any view to personal interest—without hope of sinecures, or intrigue 
for place. They are often ridiculous, but always deserving of respect, 


and their national egotism is restricted within more reasonable bounds 
than that of their superiors. 


dh may now be said with equal truth of England as it formerly was 
of France, ‘ que les deux bouts du fruit sont gatés,’ the aristocracy and 
the mob. The former unquestionably holds a most noble station; but 
without great moderation, without great concessions made to reason and 
to the spirit of the times, they will perhaps not occupy this station half a 


century longer. I once said as much to Prince E——; he laughed in 
my face, ‘ mais nous verrons.’ ’’—vol. iv. pp. 8, 9. 


So much has already been done to enable us to see what is to 
be the result, that we should think Prince Esterhazy would not 
at present feel inclined to treat the prediction with unmixed 
contempt. 

The freedom of the prince’s remarks on English society is the 
greatest, but not the only one of his offences. He has ventured 
to speak with contempt of prejudices hardly less sacred; of the 
form iu which the religious feeling shows itself, and of the theo- 
logical opinions which are received in this country. Lt must not 
be understood that the Prince is by any means an irreligious 
man; on the contrary, his volumes abound with evidences of the 
spirit of undogmatic religion prevalent in the North of Germany. 
This of course is widely different from any creed which finds 
favour in this most sectarian country: and many of his notices 
and expressions are calculated to excite horror in the minds of 
bigoted persons of another faith. Hence the outcry raised by 
stupid people about his irreligion; and the perversion of some of 
his expressions, so as to subject him to the imputation of irre- 
verence. Nothing can be more absurd than such charges as 
these: there is not a single expression on religious subjects to be 
found throughout these volumes, indicative of any contempt for 
religion, or inconsistent with that piety which is not indeed of a 
kind to be understood in this country, but of which many of his 
letters mark his deep seuse. ‘To condemu him for entertaining 
and expressing feelings different from those prevalent in this 
country, is of a piece with the old-fashioned folly of hating Ma- 
hometans or Catholics for not being of! the Church of England. 
The prince is of a creed which he thinks very superior to ours; 
so far from being deficient in religious feeling, or hostile to 
Christianity, he considers himself a much better Christian than 
the English, whom he evidently looks on as a people lost in the 
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darkness of that sectarian superstition which produces practical 


irreligion. In speaking of the Rev. Robert Taylor's exhibitions 
at the Rotunda, he observes— 


“ The place was thronged with hearers of all classes. Jn a nation 
which is at so very low a pot of religious education, it is easy to under- 
stand that a negative apostle of this sort may attract a great concourse. 
In Germany, where the people are far advanced in the rational path of 
gradual reform, an undertaking of the kind would fill some with pious 
horror, would attract nobody, and would justly disgust all; even if the 
police did not render such an exhibition impossible.”—vol. iv. p. 15, 


We shall venture to extract one rather long series of remarks 
on this subject, elicited from him by attendance on divine ser- 
vice, as presenting a full view of his opinions on religion and 
religious establishments. 


“ This morning I went to church, with a full intention of being 
pious; but it did not succeed. Everything was too cold, dry, and un- 
esthetic. I am an advocate for a more imaginative worship, though it 
be addressed rather more to the senses. If we did but follow nature, 
we should find her the best instructress in religion, as in other things. 
Is it not by her most magnificent and sublime spectacles that she awakens 
our hearts to emotions of piety? by the painting of her sunsets, by the 
music of the rolling deep, by the forms of her mountains and her rocks ? 
Be not wiser, my brethren, than He who created all these wonders, and 
formed the human heart to feel them: but imitate Him, according to 
the measure of your feeble powers. 

“« But on this matter, I should preach to deaf ears, except to yours, 
dear Julia; they have long listened with me to the heavenly song of the 
spheres, which ceaselessly resounds in the eternal beautiful creation, if 
men did not stop their ears with the cotton of positive dogmas and tra- 
ditions, through which they cannot hear it. 

“ The sermon too which I heard, though prepared beforehand, and 
read, was stony and unprofitable, Preachers would do much more good 
if they would lay aside the old mechanical custom of taking texts only 
out of the Bible, and take them from local life and circumstances, and 
from human society as it now exists; if they would rather seek to foster 
the in-dwelling poetical religion, than the mere spirit of dogma: if they 
would treat morality, not only as the Commanded, but as the Beautiful 
and the Useful—the Necessary, indeed, to the happiness of the individual, 
and of society. If more pains were taken to instruct the working-man 
from the pulpit—to form him to think instead of to believe—crime would 
soon become less frequent; he would begin to feel a real interest in 
what he heard, a positive want of the church and of the sermon, for his 
own guidance and information: whereas he now attends them mechani- 
cally and without reflection, or from some motives equally unprofitable. 
The laws of the land too, and not the Ten Commandments alone, should 
be declared and expounded to the people from the pulpit; they should 
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be made perfectly conversant with them, and with the grounds of them; 
for, to use the words of Christ, how many sin without knowing what 
they do! 

“ The best practical receipt for a universal morality is, without doubt, 
to ask oneself whether an action, or course of action, if adopted by every 
man, would be useful or injurious to society? In the first case, it is of 
course good—in the second, bad. Had governments, and those upon 
whom devolves the sacred and neglected duty of instructing the people, 
habituated them to the constant application of this test or measure of 
conduct, and then demonstrated to them, directly, ‘ ad oculos,’ the in- 
evitable, ultimate reaction of evil conduct on themselves, they would, in 
the course of a few years, have improved not only the morality of the 
country, but its physical condition and commercial prosperity; whereas 
the ordinary priestly wisdom, which sets faith, authority, and dogma 
above every thing, has left mankind in the same state for centuries—if 
indeed it have not made them worse.” 

And after some judicious remarks on the payment of the clergy, 
he says— 

* Soldiers naturally love war, and in like manner priests love religion, 
for their own advantage. But patriots love war only as a means of 
obtaining freedom; and philosophers religion only for its beauty and 
its truth. 


“ That is the difference.—But, as the author of the Zillah so truly 
says, ‘ Establishments endure longer than opinions; the church outlasts 
the faith which founded it; and if a priesthood has once succeeded in 
interweaving itself with the institutions of the country, it may continue 
to subsist and to flourish long after its form of worship is regarded with 
aversion and contempt.’ ”—vol. iii. pp. 332—337. 

A man who holds these opinions may be expected to disap- 
prove greatly of the attachment to forms and dogmas, and the 
absence of practical religious feeling, exhibited alike by all the 
various churches which are most in vogue in England: to hold 
equally cheap the decorous lifelessness of the Church of England, 
and the strange hallucinations which manifest the diseased energy 
of sectarian vitality; and to consider both equally repugnant to 
Christianity. However, it is the prince’s misfortune, not his 
crime, to entertain these heresies, from which our superior wisdom 
secures us a merited immunity. Proud of the possession of a 
rational piety, testified by the payment of much tithe, we may 
pity the prejudice which blinds a man to our indisputable claims 
to the character of a peculiarly religious people. On a superfi- 
cial view of our manners, the prince mildly censures them as 
characterized by cant and hypocrisy. A steadier survey of us 
would have induced him probably to alter the terms in which he 
spoke of us. 

Without any disposition to extol the German Prince in any 
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unreasonable degree, we find that we have been insensibly led 
into atone of advocacy and exculpation. It is impossible for 
any candid person who has read the remarks which have been 
made on him by the reviews and newspapers, much more any one 
who has marked the mode in which his letters are usually criti- 
cized in general society, by the numerous persons who have read 
them, to refrain from some feelings of astonishment at the harsh 
spirit in which they appear to have been received, and from some 
desire to defend a writer unjustly assailed by an overweening 
national self-complacency. It was to be expected that a work of 
this kind would excite general curiosity, be much canvassed by 
its readers, much praised by those who are pleased with occa- 
sional strictures on the faults of the English character, and equally 
blamed by those who think the frame of society in England fault- 
lessly perfect, and therefore view with horror the malignity that 
can speak of the English in any tone but that of unmingled ad- 
miration. But it is difficult to conceive how it has become an 
object of the vehement praise, and still more vehement abuse, 
with which it has been received on every side; or how it has been 
considered an interesting object of attack and defence for all the 
reviews, magazines, and newspapers, until it has become nearly 
an additional field for the eternal combat of aristocratic and de- 
mocratic politicians. This must not indeed be asserted without 
exceptions; for the poor prince has had all the former for ene- 
mies, and only the most zealous of the latter have come forward 
as his friends. His admirers have not been led .into any very 
violent exaggeration of his merits; but the adverse critics have 
attacked him with all the fury of personal pique, or national and 
sectarian malice. In fact, this unhappy wayfaring Samaritan has 
‘¢ fallen among thieves,” and been most scurvily used by them. 
With respect to our quarterly brethren in particular, unwill- 
ing as we are to comment with severity on their opinions, and un- 
gracious as it may seem in the youngest member of the corps to 
turn reviewer of his senior brethren, we cannot refrain from 
expressing our surprise at the discourtesy with which our Ger- 
man Prince has been treated by them. Whatever may have 
been the motive or the object of the author of the critique which 
appeared in the Quarterly Review, whether he has been instigated 
by mere wantonness to indulge in the vulgar ribaldry which he 
mistakes for wit, or has merely acted as the blind instrument of 
persons whose wounded vanity he was employed to avenge; he 
has given a remarkable proof of that dishonesty, which, if exer- 
cised in any but the literary department, would be punished in 
the House of Correction. We do not blame him for viewing 
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the Letters of the German Prince with dislike; the opinions of 
an intelligent foreigner respecting the manners and institutions of 
England, can of course be regarded with little favour by a writer 
of that party which considers as the most estimable part of our 
national character, those aristocratic and religious defects, which 
strike the stranger as most obnoxious to ridicule and disappro- 
bation... We can tolerate his taking a most unfavourable view 
of a traveller differing from him in points so essential; we na- 
turally expect him to do no justice to any of his opinions or argu- 
ments, and to be guilty of the misrepresentations which a person 
must always commit in giving an account of a work which his party 
prejudices prevent him from understanding. ‘These unfortu- 
nately are the faults which we expect, as a matter of course, to 
find, in the place of that candour with which it is the duty of a 
critic to form his opinion of a work, and to impart it to the public. 
But the unfairness of the Quarterly Reviewer surpasses the bounds 
to which our toleration can extend. From the beginning to the 
end of the article, we see that his sole and fixed purpose is that 
of rendering the work, of which he is giving an account, ridiculous 
in the eyes of his readers. His remarks are, therefore, couched 
in the language which ostlers employ when they wish to excite 
mirth, and breathe the very spirit of that wit which kindles the 
tap-room laugh. ‘Thus the great Goethe is rendered inexpressi- 
bly contemptible in the eyes of Britons by being denominated 
Mein Herr—a joke as refined as the old one of calling a French- 
man Mounseer, aud showing just as accurate a knowledge of the 
German, as the wit of our ancestors did of the French language. 
The translator is called an ‘‘ oversetter,” because the German of 
each may be rendered synonymous by means of a mispronuncia- 
tion. Jokes on the prince’s name and resemblance to a Jew, 
(founded ona story which he good-humouredly tells in one of the 
Letters,) vulgar distortions of the meaning of various phrases 
which dropped from his pen, and still more of those used by 
Goethe in his criticism on the work, and erroneous and exaggerated 
imputations of inconsistency, form the greatest part of this array 
of wit. Even the venial inaccuracies which result from the care- 
less use of the ordinary language of cotiversation, are gravely ex- 
posed. The charges which the reviewer thinks he has ground for 
bringing against the author, are aggravated merely by that species 
of careless exaggeration which enriches the rhetoric of Billings- 
gate. Thus the prince is accused of blasphemy, on the alleged 
ground of the irreverent use of the word Amen (which, after all, 
is not usually considered too sacred to be used in common con- 
versation) in answer to a wish that he might be rich. The 
charge of infidelity is lavished on every occasion of any remark 
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betokening a spirit of piety or toleration beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the reviewer; and the accusation of indecency fastened on 
every passage in which the disgusting pruriency of his imagina- 
tion can find a peg for a smutty insinuation. One would be led 
to suppose from many passages, that the reviewer has some pri- 
vate grudge against the author of the Letters, which he wishes to 
gratily by drawing him into a quarrel with third persons. All 

nglish ladies and gentlemen are called to revenge, as a national 
insult, a remark on the “ English brutality” of the lower orders; 
though this general brutality is what none are so fond of imputing 
to the lower orders of our countrymen as the very exalted persons 
whom the reviewer calls on to take vengeance into their hands.* 
But it is probable that the reviewer quotes many remarks (which 
he himself renders offensive by garbling) in order to gratify his 
own malignity against the individuals mentioned. ‘Thus the 
censures on Lady Morgan (an old opponent of the Quarterly) 
are quoted, without any mention of the praises which the prince 
elsewhere bestows on her. Some high eulogiums on the charac- 
ter of Colonel Hughes (now Lord Dinorben), who is compli- 
mented on the superior station which as a beneficent country 
gentleman he holds over the mere leaders of ton, are distorted 
into inhospitable sarcasms on his want of fashion, and followed 
by some remarks on a young daughter of that nobleman, which 
we should have imagined that the fear of personal consequences 
would have deterred the publisher of the Review from admitting. 
The reviewer has a consistent disposition for detecting licentious- 
ness in every allusion to a female: the same grossness which 
prompts an insinuation of an intrigue, on the ground of the 
prince’s taking a Welsh bar-maid as his guide through a town, 
makes him forget that a child of six years old is not ordinarily the 
object of the thoughts with which females seem invariably to in- 
spire him. But it is needless to particularize instances of an 
unfairness but too common; of what would be called in parlia- 
mentary language, “ an inaccuracy which has become proverbial ;” 
and of a“ habit of low calumniou’s sarcasm,” from which no warn- 
ing will deter. 

We do not feel called on to take any notice of the laboured 
article, written much in the same spirit, which appeared in the 


* If the “ gentlemen and ladies” of other countries which have been visited and 
described by travellers from our own, were to follow the reviewer’s recommendation, of 
revenging ‘* as national insults” the disparaging remarks of those travellers upon their 
national character and peculiarities in all classes, we are afraid that no British travelle 
could venture to show his face in future in any part of Europe or America. The Eng 
lish travellers of the nineteenth century are by far the most numerous, and none hav 
been more free or unsparing in the exercise of what they probably con sider their pri 
vilege, from the late Dr. Clarke down to Captain Basil Hall and Mrs. Frances Trolloper 
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last number of the Edinburgh Review. It was distinguished 
from the other by being written in the language which is used by 
gentlemen; for gentlemen may be very unfair and very morose. 
The spirit of the reviewer may be judged of from his indignation 
against the prince for mentioning his carriage and servants, and 
making a poetical allusion to his armorial bearings. A man who 
travels in bis own carriage is hardly required by modesty to he, in 
order to have it believed that he went by the stage-waggon ; and 
a German, who is unconscious of the pretensions of a shopkeeper- 
aristocracy, may be pardoned for speaking of his coat of arms as 
of a fact which, in his own country, it is not considered necessary 
to parade or to conceal. 

But the remarks which the editor of the Westminster Review 
thought proper to add, as a comment upon a very favourable, but 
on the whole very candid review of the prince’s Letters, which 
he had inserted, exhibit a profundity of philological speculation, 
which we impart to our foreign readers as an astounding speci- 
men of English modesty and erudition, Goethe, it appears, in a 
criticism on the first-published portion of this work, praised it as 
the work of “a thorough liberal-minded German.” The editor 
of the Westminster is of a different opinion. The work, he tells 
us, 


“lacks Germanity: the Germanisms in the whole are not greater than 
might be collected in a three years’ residence. ‘The writer of the article 
was requested, on this point, not needlessly to compromise interests 
which were not his own; and he only did it the more. There was no 
necessity for entering on the question at all; but as it Aas been entered 
on, all that is asked is, that if in a year or two the ‘ Tour of a German 
Prince’ should be avowed as the production of a young Irishman of good 
family, in foreign service, during his two years’ furlough, done into 
choice German by the very able chaplain of his regiment, the jest may 
be against the individual critic, and not against the Westminster Review.” 


Whenever this discovery shall be made, the editor of the West- 
minster Review will have au undoubted right to enjoy his jest, not 
only against the reviewer, but against Goethe, and all who, on his 
authority, believed the work which “ lacks Germanity” to be the 
composition of a German; but until that period shall arrive, the 
jest will be against the editor, who is so cautious of not being 
ridiculous two years hence. The “ Irishman of good family” 


will probably wait longer ere he ventures on making the expected 
avowal; in the mean time he is entitled to some credit for his 
boldness in playing off that kind of hoax which is said to be re- 
served for marines, but by which we thought the marines of the 
nineteenth century were grown too wise to be gulled. 
In adding to the number of the already abundant criticisms on 
Y 2 
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these Letters, it has not been our wish to adopt the tone of over- 
strained eulogy, which we think only second in criminality to that 
of undeserved abuse. It has been our design to present a fair 
view of a book which we could not help praising, because it has 
taught us something and amused us much. In perfect candour 
we recommend it to the foreigners for whom it was written, as 
giving a generally accurate description of England, and of a por- 
tion of English society; and to our countrymen, for whose benefit 
it has been so admirably translated, as a comment on those mat- 
ters on which our national prejudices require some illumination. 
We trust we shall not be accused of recommending an uninstruc- 
tive, and are confident no one will complain of having been in- 
duced by us to read a dull book. 


Art. 1V.—1. Tragedie di Ugo Foscolo, precedute da un cenno 
biografico sul? Autore. 12mo. Lugano, 1829. 

2. Ultime Lettere di Jacopo Ortis. 8vo. Londra (Zurich), 1814. 

3. Orazione a Bonaparte pel Congresso di Lione. Lugano, 
1829. 

4. La Chioma di Berenice volgarizzata da Ugo Foscolo, 8vo. 
Milano, 1803. 


5. Dell Origine e dell’ Ufficio della Letteratura, Orazione di 
Ugo Foscolo. Milano, 1809. 

6. Alcuni Scritti e Trattati inediti di Ugo Foscolo. Lugano, 
1829. 

7. Dei Sepolcri, Carme di Ugo Foscolo. Brescia, 1807. 


8. Viaggio Sentimentale di Yorick lungo la Francia, traduzione 
di Didimo Chierico. Italia, 1818. 


9. Opere di Raimondo Montecuccoli, illustrate da Ugo Foscolo. 
2 vols. folio. Milano, 1807-8. 


10. Didymi Clerici prophete minimi Hypercalipseos. 12mo. 
eae (Zurich), 1815. 


. Prose e Versi di Ugo Foscolo. 8vo. Milano, 1822 
. Essays on Petrarch. 8vo. London, 1823. 


13. Discorso storico sul testo del Decamerone. 8vo. Londra, 
1824. 


14. Discorso sul testo di Dante. 8vo. Londra, 1825. 


15. Vita di Ugo Foscolo, scritta da Giuseppe Pecchio, 8vo. 
Lugano, 1830. 


WE believe we have here enumerated all the scattered productions 
of the distinguished Italian writer whose name is prefixed to the 
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present article, with the exception of occasional papers which he 
is known to have contributed to various literary journals, both in 
this country and in Italy. We should like to see a correct and 
complete edition of Foscolo’s works, instead of having to gather 
them out of a dozen or two stray volumes and pamphlets. _ All 
his writings bear the stamp of genius and of learning, all have 
faults characteristic of the man, but there is hardly any of them 
that is not interesting and instructive. Foscolo was a man of 
strong passions and of a most uneven temper, to whom of all 
others might be applied the antithetical line—Difficilis, facilis, 
jucundus, acerbus, es idem? We purpose to devote this article to 
a review of Foscolo’s writings and of his times, as in the former 
we find abundant evidence of the influence, we might call it the 
reflection, of the latter. There were three distinct epochs in our 
author’s life: one of youthful enthusiasm and theory, which kept 
pace with the republican fever of those days; the next of cooler 
reflection, of cautious and almost sceptical investigation, under 
the reign of force and calculation which followed; the last an 
epoch of weariness and bitter despondency, which closed with 
his death. We see the first personified in his Ortis ; the second in 
his ‘ Didymus the Clerk ;” and the last exhibits itself in his essays 
and comments on Petrarch and Dante, with the latter of which 
poets, Foscolo, as well as Alfieri, held a strong sympathy. 

We have little to say about Foscolo’s early youth. He was 
born in 1777, others say 78, on board a Venetian ship bound 
to the island of Zante,* where his father was employed as a sur- 
geon.+ In that island he passed his infancy, under the care of 


* Ebbi in quel mar la culla. See his Ode all’ amica risanata. 

t His biographer insists that Foscolo was a thorough Greek. We consider him as 
an Italian in every sense. His father was a Venetian ; he himself was born under the 
Venetian flag, in an old dependency of Venice, which even now forms no part of 
Greece, and was never identified with her in the late struggle; he returned to Venice 
when yet a child, his mother resided with him at Venice ; he was educated in Italy, 
served in the Italian army, always wrote in Italian, and never returned to the 
land of his birth. He was as much a Venetian as the son of an English father and a 
Maltese mother who happens to be born at Malta, and is thence brought back.to Eng- 
land, where he spends his life, is an Englishman. Foscolo in all his works speaks of 
Italy, and particularly of Venice, as his country—his father land—his patria quia patris, 
He was entirely absorbed by Italian feelings and Italian interests, and never gave him- 
self any concern about Greece, saving always classical Greece, the Greece of Homer ; 
indeed, it is one of Pecchio’s complaints that he never wrote a line (except in the 
misstated affair of Parga) in favour of modern Greece after the war of independence 
began. The reason is plain: Foscolo knew little of modern Greece ; he had no ties or 
connexions there of any sort; all his affections were centred in Italy ; a man cannot 
feel equally attached to two countries at a time. It has been remarked, that Foscolo 
never alluded to his father’s family ; but we find in an article on the early history of 
Venice, written for the Edinburgh Review, that he mentions among the oldest leaders 
and magistrates of the infant republic, “ whose posterity is not yet extinct,” one Hugo 
Fosco, “ from whom the Foscolo, Foseari and Foscarini derived their origin.’— Edinburgh 
Review, No, xci., p. 81. 
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his mother, who was an Ionian Greek, and this accounts for the 
familiar knowledge of the Romaic which he possessed. It seems 
that he lost his father at an early age, and that he removed with 
his mother to Venice, whence he was afterwards sent to pursue 
his studies at the University of Padua. Of that ancient seat of 
learning, and of his life as a student, he has drawn no very flatter- 
ing picture in his Ortis.* He there, however, met with some dis- 
tinguished men, such as Cesarotti and Stratico, the first of whom 
then filled the chair of Greek literature. But Cesarotti was 
not a docile admirer of the classics; the bent of his taste was to- 
wards the wild romantic North, while Foscolo remained all his 
lifetime a passionate worshipper of the Greek models, and mytho- 
logical imagery, even to superstition. With regard to prose 
writing, however, he concurred with Cesarotti about the neces- 
sity of giving to the Italian language a more fresh and living 
form, adapted to modern activity and rapidity of thought, discard- 
ing the trammels of the long period and circuitous periphrasis of 
Boccaccio and his followers. 

On his leaving the University, Foscolo appears to have been 
for some time uncertain what course to pursue, and had even once 
made up his mind to enter the Church. It was, perhaps, lucky 
that he did not follow up this fancy, as his character and temper 
were but ill suited to the duties of a Catholic priest. He next 
turned his thoughts to the stage, and produced a tragedy on the 
classical story of ‘Thyestes, the brother of Atreus. ‘The play is 
written after the manner of Alfieri, of whom Foscolo was a great 
admirer, and is remarkable for the same paucity of characters, 
the same deficiency of plot, the same rugged abruptness of sen- 
tence, the same deep-toned feeling, the same powerful, though 
often exaggerated, bursts of invective and political declamation. 
But the experience, the knowledge of the heart, the lofty and im- 
posing majesty of Alfieri’s muse, which acts as a spell upon an 
Italian audience, in spite of all other deficiencies and faults, were 
entirely wanting in his juvenile imitator. ‘The subject of Thyestes 
is repulsive; the religion, the polity and manners of ancient 
Greece were too different from those of modern Christian society ; 
while the horrors of incest and fratricide, which struck with awe 
the fatalist Greeks, excite in the breasts of a modern audience 
nothing but disgust. One observation may serve to exhibit, and 
at the same to extenuate the licentiousness of the ancient Greek 


* See Ortis’s Letter from Padua, 3d December. ‘ Questo scomunicato paese m’ ad- 
dormenta I’ anima . . . . Questa université (come saranno par troppo tutte le université 


della terra) & per le pid composta di professori orgogliasi e nemici fr4 loro, e di scolari 
dissipatissimi.”” 
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drama— No unmarried woman was allowed to witness theatrical 
performances. 

rhe political sentiments of the Tieste are such as were coming 
into fashion at the time it was written; but they are awkwardly 
placed in the mouth of a petty chief in a barbarous age. The 
third scene, Act LV., consists of a political controversy between 
the two brothers, Atreus and Thyestes, in which the former ex- 
= and defends his system of government on the principles of 

achiavelli, and upbraids his brother for granting too much to 
the people, and depressing the grandees—of Chalcis in Eubeea! 
until at last poor Erope, the real occasion of all this, weary of 
the desultory wrangling, pithily exclaims: “ Of what use are 
these recriminations now? We are both guilty.” ... 

The Tieste was brought ont in January, 1797, at the Theatre 
of Sant’ Angelo, at Venice, and was enthusiastically applauded 
by the young and warm opponents to the established system, 
both in politics and in the drama, ‘The turgid and boisterous 
plays of Count Pepoli and Giovanni Pindemonte were then in 

ossession of the Venetian stage, until young Foscolo succeeded 
in introducing the more chaste and classical taste of Alfieri, in 
the same city whence Goldoni had already, after a long struggle, 
banished the extravagant licentiousness of the commedie dell’ arte. 

About this time it would appear that Foscolo repaired to 
Milan, in the company of the Venetian envoy, who was sent on 
the fruitless mission of deprecating the wrath of Bonaparte 
against ill-fated Venice. Milan was then the focus of the new 
political doctrines, supported as these were by the astonishing 
successes of the French arms. ‘To Milan, therefore, the hot- 
headed youths, and innovators from all parts of the Peninsula re- 
paired. It was a time of unprincipled itrigue for some, of ex- 
travagant, vague, and boundless hopes, and trembling expectation, 
to all. The sort of oracular mystery in which Bonaparte in- 
volved his intentions as to the future destinies of the country, served 
admirably to sustain the delusion of the headlong and impassioned 
Italians. The conqueror, from his Italian name and origin, had 
credit given him for a great share of generous and almost classic 
enthusiasm for Italy,—the feeling of which, of all others, Bona- 
parte was most destitute,—and for a disinterested ambition of 
creating Italian independence, at the very time that he was coolly 
calculating the best bargain he could make with Austria for his 
adoptive country France, with which he had from early youth 
identified himself, looking upon Italy with no other eyes than 
those of a foreign soldier. Never was delusion more complete 
than that of the Italian patriots (for many were really entitled to 
this honourable but often misapplied appellation) with regard to 
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that man. Foscolo, although young and greedy of change, was 
not among the number. The treatment which his own country, 
Venice, had experienced at the hands of the conqueror during 
that very year, 1797, roused his honest indignation, and he never 
heartily forgave that act of flagitious treachery; and the same 
feelings were afterwards warmly expressed in his Lettere di Ortis, 
the work which first established his reputation as a writer. 

Foscolo left Venice with many others when that ancient Queen 
of the Adriatic, after being stripped of her wealth, her colonies, 
and her fleet, was handed over by the French to the Austrians. 
He repaired first to Tuscany, remained but a few weeks at Flo- 
rence, and then proceeded to Milan, which had become the ren- 
dezvous of most of the expatriated Venetians, allured by the 
semblance of an Italian republic there established. Foscolo’s 
biographer, Pecchio, gives a lively sketch of the state of society 
in the capital of Northern Italy. 


“ Milan, which had become the capital of the new-born Cisalpine 
republic, was a sort of city of refuge, which granted its freedom to all the 
wandering patriots of Italy. Milan, where but two years before every 
thing was calm and peaceful, where people led an easy, smooth, listless 
life, had become all of a sudden the scene of continual changes. The 
republic, composed of the wrecks of seven or eight old principalities, was 
like a new building constructed with old and ill-assorted materials, and 
which disclosed on every side flaws and gaps, which time alone could fill 
or bolster up. The Italians being called to establish a republic, a form 
of government of which they had no other idea than that which they had 
learned at school of Sparta, Athens and Rome, made a strange jumble 
of ancient and modern, and fell into. the most incongruous anachron- 
isms. Italians of various provinces, who knew not each other even by 
name, found themselves, as if by magic, collected into one city; hence 
arose sudden gusts of enthusiastic friendship, patriotic embraces, meet- 
ings and recognitions, similar to those of which we read in the 
enchanted palace of Ariosto. Every thing was new,—men, names, 
dress, language, emblems, It was a change of scenery like what we 
find in the Arabian Nights. It was the resurrection of a whole people 
from a political death which had lasted three centuries ; a sort of in- 
toxication prevailed in the social life. The words country, liberty, glory, 
—words little understood, but’ yet flattering and inspiring, unknown for 


ages, struck the ears of a susceptible race of men, on their first awaken- 
ing from a long trance.” —-pp. 40—42. 


But what was Foscolo doing amidst this strange, this giddy 
scene ? 


“ Foscolo, with a temper irascible and misanthropic, contemplated 
this republican vortex with the disdainful eye of a Juvenal: he could 
not conceive that from this confusion of discordant elements a free and 
happy state of civil society could arise.” 
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And was young Foscolo so very wrong in his incredulity, 
especially with the recent memento of Venice before him, as his 
biographer seems to think? Did “a free and happy state of 
of society” arise out of the chaos? We might seek for an answer, 
not in the pages of Foscolo alone, but in those of his fellow-spec- 
tators of the great drama, of Monti, Pindemonte, Fantoni, Grossi, 
Calvo, Cuoco, Barzoni and Botta. But we prefer quoting the 
biographer himself in another of his works : 


“| have omitted speaking of the financial administration during the 
period of the Cisalpine republic and of the commission of government. 
That period belongs to military history. Foreign generals were our legislators, 
and a military invasion was qualified, in the language of treacherous irony, 
by the name of an independent and national government. It would be 
unfair to recall to mind disorders in which the nation had no part, except 
as an instrument of foreign despotism. It would be cruel to reproach 
us for the wounds and the humiliation which the hands of foreigners 
inflicted upon us, Where is the people that, while under the sway of 
foreign armies, can appear without blushing before the tribunal of his- 
tory? Our political existence only begins in 1802."—Pecchio, Saggio 
Storico sull’ amministrazione finanziera dell’ ex-Regno d’ Italia. 

Foscolo, however, derived one advantage from this disjointed 
state of society; he could observe and study men who had 
thrown off their masks, and he had also an opportunity of 
making the acquaintance of several distinguished literary cha- 
racters, Monti, Parini, Pindemonte and others. In the midst of 
the tumult of passions he felt a deep veneration for virtue, 
wherever he saw it, and a sincere and ardent love of study; which 
last, as Pecchio justly observes, “ was the polar star that kept him 
from sinking throughout all the storms of life.” 

At Milan he fell desperately in love with a young lady from 
Rome ; circumstances, however, opposed his passion, and she 
became the wife of another: the disappointed lover gave vent to 
his grief in a series of letters, which were first published under 
the title of “ Lettere didue amanti.” But he publicly disavowed 
this edition, of which it seems only some of the letters were his; 
the rest were written by a young man at the request of the pub- 
lisher. Foscolo afterwards made alterations in the plan of the 
work, and re-produced it under the title of “ Ultime Lettere di 
Jacopo Ortis.*” He took the name from a young student who 





* The first authentic edition of Ortis was privately printed by a gentleman at 
Venice in his own house, and bears the date of Italia, 1802. The impression was small 
and distributed secretly to friends and libraries. A second edition was published at 
Milan shortly after in the same year, with the consent of Foscolo, but several passages 
and whole letters were necessarily left out, not to excite the umbrage of the govern- 
ment. From this Milan edition, all the successive reprints have been taken, until, at 
last, the author published at Zurich in 1814, with the imprint of London, the 


complete 
and correct edition which we have taken as our text. . 
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had killed himself at Padua, it is not known from what motive. 
It appears also that one of his own brothers destroyed himself 
about that time, and this might have led him to the contemplation 
of suicide which he has so powerfully pourtrayed. But the great 
and lasting attraction of these celebrated letters lies in the politi- 
cal strictures and the patriotic sentiments, in the living picture of 
the extraordinary epoch in which they were written, in the sarcas- 
tic exposure of the republican mimics of the time, the pungent 
satire on the corruptions of Italian society, the glow of indigna- 
tion against injustice, hypocrisy and oppression, from whatever 
quarter they came, and in the lofty though desponding aspirations 
towards a better order of things, towards real and not nominal 
liberty—a liberty never to be found ina profligate state of society, 
amidst the indulgence of selfish passions, or under the deadly in- 
fluence of infidelity. It is, however, highly creditable to Foscolo, 
that at so early an age, he could distinguish between sincerity and 
professions, between truth and hypocrisy, between liberty and 
licentiousness. 

The language of the Ortis is impassioned but natural; full of 
life, and well suited to the times whose form and pressure it 
bears. It was a specimen of a new prose style, of which Italy 
had no model in her classic writers. The amatory part of the 
story has been considered a counterpart of Werther, but it differs 
from the latter in several essential particulars; though equally 
objectionable in its moral tendency and in its catastrophe, yet its 
principal character has more redeeming points about him than 
Werther. ‘Teresa is also a more interesting person than Lolotte; 
and even the gloomy and unreasonable murmurs of Jacopo 
against the dispensations of Providence assume a less selfish 
and more generous tone than the maudlin sentimentality of his 
German prototype. As a work of fiction, there is, however, more 
unity in Werther, in which the single passion of love produces the 
catastrophe: whilst Ortis, the representative of his age and coun- 
try, is agitated by a tumult of feelings, and wishes, and disap- 
pointments, until he sinks under their accumulated weight. 

But, as we have already said, it is in its national aspirations, and 
its descriptions of characters and events, that Foscolo’s work 
bears the palm. The conversation of Jacopo with the venerable 
Parini under the shadowy trees of the Porta Orientale; the “ dig- 
nified eloquence” of the sage, who, on the verge of the grave, 
with a body bent down by age, poverty and infirmity, but with a 
mind generous and firm in the purpose of virtue, looked with 
equal aversion on “ ancient tyranny and modern licentiousness ;” 
his deep toned lamentations over his country’s blighted hopes, his 
grief at seeing “ letters prostituted,—all the passions fast merging 
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into one slothful channel of corruption and selfishness,—hos- 
pitality, benevolence and filial love discarded,—and despicable 
sciolists scared at the shadow of their own petty guilt;’—all 
these, terminating in the bitter memento—“ the history of all 
ages teaches us that no liberty is ever to be expected from stran- 
gers, and that whoever meddles in the affairs of a conquered 
country works only for the public evil and his own infamy,”— 
exhibit a living picture of that remarkable man, whose modest 
worth Foscolo knew, and could appreciate. And when Ortis, 
imbued with the doctrines of Pagan Rome, hints at suicide, as the 
ready, the only means of escaping from so much misery and 
humiliation: “ If thou neither hopest nor fearest aught beyond 
these terrestrial bonds,” said the old man, pressing my hand 
earnestly, “ but I never! and he lifted his eyes to heaven, and 
his severe countenance became softened by a ray of celestial 
hope.” ‘These are moral touches, which show that the author’s 
mind, even amidst the storms of passion and the general wreck of 
principle, had not altogether lost sight of the polar star of eternal 
truth. 

The letter dated 17th March, 1798, though evidently written 
about that time, is only to be found in the private Venice edition, 
and in that of Zurich, having been omitted, for obvious reasons, 
under the reign of Napoleon. It is the only one in which Fos- 
colo frankly expresses his opinion of that extraordinary man. 


“ Many put their trust in this young hero begotten of Italian blood, 
born where our language is spoken, But I can never expect any useful 
or magnanimous resolve in our favour from a base and cruel nature ; it 
matters little his being gifted with the vigour and the fury of the lion, 
if he has at the same time all the low cunning of the fox, and exults 
in it. Yes, I repeat it, base and cruel, nor are these epithets ex- 
aggerated. Since he wanted to ruin or sell Venice, why not do it openly 
with the bold ferocity of a Selim I. or of a Nadir Shah. I saw with my 
own eyes a democratic constitution postilled in the margin with his own hand, 
and forwarded by him from Passeriano to Venice, to be there accepted by 
the representatives, and this, several days after the treaty of Campoformio 
had been signed and ratified, by which Venice had been bartered to Austria. 
Let others flatter themselves and say, ‘ he was born an Italian, and will 
one day deliver his mother country ;” my answer always shall be, ‘ his 
natural disposition is that of a tyrant, and a tyrant has no country.” 


The letter dated Florence, 25th September, 1798, opens with 
a felicitous burst of classic enthusiasm, fresh drawn from the 
author’s recent short visit to that favoured land. 


In these blissful regions, the sacred Muses and the elegant letters 
awoke from the long sleep of the barbarous ages. Wherever I turn my 
steps, 1 meet with the modest dwellings in which the great Tuscan 
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fathers were born, and the pious tombs in which they repose ; at every 
step I tremble lest I should tread irreverently over their dust. Tuscany 
is a garden, the people are naturally gentle and refined, the sky is serene, 
and the air replete with health and life.—I have peregrinated over all 
Tuscany ; the fields and the mountains are famous for the fraternal wars 
and battles of four centuries since; heaps of Italian bodies became the 
foundations on which the thrones of Emperors and Popes are built. I 
ascended to Monteaperto, still infamous from the memory of the defeat 
of the Guelphs. Methought I saw the grim shades of the ancient 
warriors who fell in that battle, hovering about the desolate and pre- 
cipitous sides of the mountain, looking truculent, as if ready to tear open 
afresh each other’s wounds, And for whom all this slaughter? For 
kings, who, while you were destroying each other, came to terms, and 
quietly divided your lands and your towns among themselves.” * 


We must notice the solemn sneer in the following letter dated 
Milan, 11th November. 


*T inquired of a bookseller for the life of Benvenuto Cellini—he had 
it not. I asked for another work, when he peevishly replied that he 
sold no Italian Books. People of education speak elegant French, but 
they do not understand Italian. The public documents and the new laws 
are written in a sort of bastard idiom, which equally proclaims the igno- 
rance and the servitude of the compilers. Our Cisalpine Demostheneses 
have held a warm debate in their senate house, on the proposed law for 
banishing from the republic the Greek and Latin languages.t They 
have also made a law for the express purpose of depriving the mathema- 
tician Fontana, and Vincenzo Monti, of every employment {: I know 
not what these two may have written against liberty, before the goddess 
came to prostitute herself in Italy; but I know that they are ready to 
write also for her. ... Old Parini expects to be turned out of his pro- 
fessor’s chair, and to be reduced to beggary, after a seventy years life 
of study, and of immaculate fame. I inquired for the Halls of the 


* Manzoni has beautifully expressed the same idea in the chorus of his Carmagnola. 
Giu dal cerchio dell’ Alpi frattanto 
Lo straniero gli sguardi rivolve, 
Vede i forti che mordon la polve 
E li conta con gioia crudel 
* * . * * * 
Vincitor siete deboli e pochi : 
Ma per questo a sfidarvi ei discende, 
E voglioso a quei campi v’ attende 
Ove il vostro fratello peri. 

+ See Foscolo’s sonnet “ on the capital impeachment proposed in the great council 
of the Cisalpine republic, against the Latin language.” Prose e versi. p. 119. This 
same hatred of classical learning has been manifested by fanatical levellers in France 
and elsewhere. 

t This was a retrospective law, exclading those who had formerly written in favour 
of the Church or the Empire, from all situations under the republic. Monti came 
within the letter of this law on account of his Basvilliana, a poem, which, with all its 


faults, is by far the finest of his works, and that by which his name as a poet is sure to 
live to future ages, 
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Legislative Councils—few understood me, fewer still made any answer, 
and no one would or could inform me.” 


While on the extreme western frontier of Italy, looking at the 
Alps which overhang the valley of the Roja, he exclaims: 


“These are then thy boundaries, my Italy! trespassed though they 
be on all sides by the inveterate cupidity of strangers. Where are now 
thy sons, where the former dread of thy name? Alas! we are for ever 
prating about the freedom and glory of our ancestors, the splendour of 
which only serves to show our present servitude in all its deformity... . 
Thus I rave when I feel rising within me the pride of the Italian name, 
and then turning round I seek—but no where find—my country. But 
again I say, we reason as if men were the agents of their own calamities, 
but these spring from the universal order of things, and the human 
species obeys blindly the laws of fate. We reason on the events of a 
few centuries, but what are these to the immeasurable lapse of time?... 
There is a balance kept in the events of the world. .... Looking down 
from these summits on the prostrate regions of Italy, I shed tears of 
grief and anger, I invoke vengeance on the invader; but my voice is 
lost amid the groans of nations gone by, whom the Romans invaded 
and plundered, sceking beyond mountains and seas for fresh food to 
their desolating ambition, binding in fetters free tribes and independent 
princes, and making captives even of the gods of the vanquished, till 
at last, finding no more strangers to slaughter, they turned their swords 
against the breasts of their own countrymen. ....” 

We have given this last extract, to which there are in these 
letters many passages similar in spirit, because it discloses the 
character of the author’s philosophy, which was of a morbid, fret- 
ful and ill regulated kind, now working itself up to an extravagant 
pitch of enthusiasm, and then falling into the lowest depth of as 
unprofitable a despondency; a philosophy in no degree practical 
or serviceable either to its disciple, or to those who look up to 
him for consolation and advice. 

While Foscolo was thus employed at Milan in recording the 
pangs of disappointed love and offended patriotism, he was called 
upon to serve his country in the Lombard legion which was 
then being formed. ‘The fears of an approaching invasion from 
the North became every day more pressing, and the wretched 
policy of the French directory (Bonaparte was then in Egypt,) 
was such as could neither inspire its allies with confidence, nor 
its enemies with fear. Foscolo and many others who shared his 
sentiments, although they might deprecate the manner in which 
public affairs were managed under the republic, yet felt that a 
fresh invasion of absolute power must be resisted at all events. 
Young men of the first families of Lombardy volunteered their 
services, and it was in the ranks of this Lombard legion, that 
some of the best officers of the subsequent Italian army, Pino, 
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Tullié, Fontanelli, the brothers Lecchi, and others served their 
apprenticeship. Foscolo was made an officer in it. The storm 
that had been gathering on the Noric Alps, came down at last with 
sweeping violence in the spring of 1799.* Austrians and Rus- 
sians, Croats and Cossacks, under the command of the redoubtable 
Suwarrow, defeated the French at Verona, Cassano, La ‘T'rebbia, 
and Novi, and reconquered Italy in one campaign. ‘The Cisal- 
ine republic was extinguished, and its partisans either retired to 
nine or were sent prisoners to the fortresses of Dalmatia. The 
reaction was dreadful, as the war was carried on, on both sides, 
with all the violence of political and religious fanaticism. The 
Lombard legion followed the French in their retreat to Genoa, 
the last strong-hold of the republicans in Italy. During that 
memorable siege, the subject of our article acted his part as a 
soldier as well as an orator; for he used at times to harangue the 
Genoese, stimulating them to defend their city against their old 
enemies the Austrians, and pointing at the sculptured mortar, the 
memorial of their former triumph over them. His military and 
patriotic duties however, allowed him leisure to frequent the 
society of the Genoese fair, who are deservedly reckoned among 
the most bewitching of the daughters of Italy. He there wrote a 
fine ode to Luigia Pallavicini, a celebrated beauty of the day, on 
the occasion of her falling from her horse while riding along the 
sea-shore. ‘This accident awakened his mythological fancy, and 
his ode is « highly finished imitation of Greek or Horatian lyrics. 
Genoa surrendered on the 4th June, 1800, and the garrison 
was removed to Antibes by the English squadron. There the 
Italian emigrants, and Foscolo among the rest, soon learned the 
astounding change which the re-appearance of Bonaparte had 
operated. The tield of Marengo was won,f Milan retaken, and 
the Cisalpine republic restored to life for atime. Foscolo re- 
turned to Milan, where, peace being soon after concluded between 
France and Austria, he resumed his literary lucubrations. In 


* Monti has beautifully painted this new catastrophe, placing the words in the 
mouth of Parini who died just about the time. ‘The measure of guilt,” he says, “ was 
full and the hour of retribution came.” 


Colmo era in somma di delitti il sacco, 

In pianto il giusto, in gozzoviglia il ladro, 

E i Bruti a desco con Ciprigna e Bacco. 

Venne il Nordico nembo, e quel leggiadro 

Viver sommerse, ma novello stroppio 

N’ebbe la patria ¢ l’ultimo soqquadro.— Mascheroniana, Canto I. 


la Franca lancia 


Ruppe gli Ungari petti, e si percosse 
ll fero Scita per furor la guancia.”—Mascheroniana, Canto IL, 


in which Monti gives a highly poetical description of Bonaparte’s return to Europe. 
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1802, the Ortis was published as we have mentioned. He wrote 
another classical ode “ all’Amica risanata,” a new fair object of 
the poet’s flame. ‘This lady was married, but a consummate 
coquette ; and Foscolo, years after, meeting her one day in her 
carriage at the promenade, and being asked by Pecchio whether 
he thought she had ever felt the passion she had excited in so 
many bosoms, answered, “ I think not,—she has a heart made of 
brains.” It is added, that she was a daughter of the Marchesina 
F. the meeting with whom, coming out of the concert at Milan, 
Sterne describes with so much humour in his “ Sentimental 
Journey.” 

But a much graver task than ode-writing was now laid on our 
author. The Cisalpine republic was administered, pro tempore, 
by a commission of government, composed of three members, 
appointed by Bonaparte, but which gave no satisfaction to the 
people. A congress of Italian deputies was called together 
at Lyons, in January, 1802, to devise a new constitution for the 
country. ‘Their resolutions were to be submitted to the First 
Consul of France, for his final decision. Meantime, two of the 
triumvirs engaged Foscolo to write an address to Bonaparte, to be 
delivered at the congress. Probably knowing that they had many 
enemies, and not without reason,* these functionaries hoped to 
justify themselves by means of Foscolo’s eloquence before the 
great umpire. If so, they could not have chosen an orator less 
suited to their views. Our author, independent and uncompro- 
mising, drew a frightful picture cf the disorders, the malversations, 
the depredations that had been practised on the people of Italy, by 
the various administrations which had succeeded each other since 
the revolution, the indecent and impolitic persecutions of the 
clergy, and the factious and mischievous outcry against the so- 
called aristocrats, which led afterwards to reaction and bloodshed. 
Nor did he treat the French better than his own countrymen. 
Whilst he rendered full justice to the valour of the French troops, 
he spoke of 


“ the overbearing insolence of foreign proconsuls, of the iron rule of 
French captains, of the miserable condition of the Italian cities, where 
a permanent foreign armed power, mocking the people with the name of 
freedom, violaied all the existing laws, and prevented new ones being 


* In giving up their authority into the hands of the Vice-President Melzi, some 
months after, the commissioners expressed their regret at the unpleasant but unavoidable 
measures they had been obliged to take, in order to provide for the necessities of the 
state. ‘‘ We have been obliged to injure the private economy of the citizens in order 
to support the public finances, to shear them to the quick, and to re-open wounds that 
were beginning to heal.”—Storia dell’ amministrazione del Regno d’ Italia sotto il dominio 
Francese, published under the assumed name of Coraccini, p. 12, 
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enacted, which might have operated as a check to its own will, and by 
assuming all the authority, and acting as if they inherited the despotism, 
of the former absolute rulers, equally oppressed all classes and parties, 
and then threw the blame on the Italians, because they did not exert 
themselyes to attain a state of independence which it was predetermined 
they should not enjoy.” 


Foscolo could not refrain from alluding to the fate of wretched 
Venice. 


“ I hear the voice of Italy cry aloud. ‘The shadow of my name 
still hovered over the sea-built city; the last legatee of the proud desti- 
nies of Rome. ‘Time, the arbiter of events,—the policy of powerful 
nations,—and perhaps the vices of its own government, overthrew that 
venerable commonwealth, but future generations will hear, amidst the 
ruins of its palaces and halls, the plaintive echo repeating the name of 


>” 


Bonaparte !’ ”—Orazione & Bonaparte, p. 35. 


The oration ended by entreating the First Consul to be the 
saviour of the Italian republic, the founder of its real and not 
nominal independence, from which he would derive more glory 
than from all his splendid military achievements. 

This monitory address was of course never read to the person- 
age to whom it was addressed, the author, as Pecchio states, re- 
maining at Milan the whole time the congress of Lyons lasted. 


It was published, however, some time after, with the following 
note at the end: “ This oration was concluded before the new 
Italian constitution was proclaimed; it would now require many 
explanations which the times do not admit of.” 

We value this piece, not so much for its style, which is too 
ambitiously classical, but as an interesting document of the history 
of the times, written by an impartial spectator of passing eveuts. 


Some of the sketches it contains are worthy of ‘Tacitus, whose 
pen our auther would seem to have borrowed for the occasion. 
He is no deceived or deceiving partizan,—no flexible culogist 
of popular license or factious despotism; he is as inexorable as 
Dante, and as plain-speaking as Alfieri. Such men, although 
they may be wholly unfit in troubled times, to “ direct the storm,” 
are useful in checking violence, in exposing hypocrisy, and in 
opposing the perpetual disposition of mankind to follow headlong 
the designing and the ambitious. Raised above the mists of 
political passion, their yoice is heard by honest men, and applauded 
at last by the many, who find to their cost, that in the scramble 
between the powers that are and the powers that would be, the 
welfare of individuals has been utterly lost sight of. 

Foscolo had, by his conduct, made himself some enemies, but 
he had also acquired many friends. He was allowed to live after 
his own fashion, during the mild and equitable administration of 
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Melzi. This was a time of peace, and he had retired on half 
pay. As he had no means of his own, he was led to try his for- 
tune at the licensed faro-table adjoining the theatre of la Scala. 
Fortune appears to have treated him better than the generality of 
young gamesters; he would at times come home with his pockets 
full of gold. Next day he used to emerge from his obscure 
lodgings, and take handsome apartments in some fashionable 
street, purchase horses, and live and dress like a young man of 
fashion. This lasted until a new turn of the wheel obliged him 
to sell all and bury himself again in a garret, with his books and 
MSS., whence he would not again emerge for many a day. 
He was at the same time, as usual with him, always in love, 
though not always with the same object, and his biographer states 
that Foscolo’s taste was in this particular remarkably refined. 
He preferred, it seems, the dark-haired and dark-eyed. In that 
country of licensed gallantry, a man of Foscolo’s reputation as a 
successful author, a character much more scarce then in Italy 
than it is in England in our days, was not a lover to be despised 
by a fashionable belle. 

It was at this period that he made an Italian version of the 
Hymn of Callimachus, de coma Berecynthia, accompanied by a 
volume of erudite comments. He was remarkably fond of this 
sort of labour, a taste rather unusual for a poet. He read con- 
tinually, and had a most felicitous memory. But another inter- 
ruption to his studies and his gallantries he was now to meet 
with. The conscription was extended to Italy. The Italian 
army was formed, and the Italian troops were now to follow the 
fortune of their ambitious chief. The “ army of England” was 
collected on the shores of the channel, and Foscolo joined it with 
an Italian division under the command of General Pino. He 
held the rank of captain, and was attached to the staff of General 
Tullié. We find him in 1805 at St. Omer, where the Italian 
troops Were stationed. Every road leading to the sea-coast was 
marked “ road to London.” Foscolo, however, was not to see 
London this time, but being in sight of the English coast, and 
having abundant leisure in his cantonments, his early partiality 
for the English language revived; he found in the family with 
whom he lodged at St. Omer the assistance he required, and then 
conceived the idea of translating Sterne’s Sentimental Journey 
into Italian, a task rather hazardous, but which, as we shall see, 
he afterwards most successfully executed. 

When the camp at Boulogne was broken up, and the French 
troops marched into Germany for the third Austrian war, he re- 
turned tq Milan, where he became acquainted with General Caf- 
farelli, who was then minister at war of the kingdom of Italy; for 
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the new metamorphosis had taken place during his absence. 
Foscolo by this time had grown more indifferent as to forms of 
government; but he was still anxious that his country should be- 
come a nation, and he hoped that Napoleon’s warlike genius 
might be turned to account for the purpose. With a view to 
revive the study of military science among his countrymen, he 
proposed to bring out a new and correct edition of the works of 
Montecuccoli, the celebrated Italian captain of the 17th century. 
The edition was splendidly got up, under the auspices of General 
Caffarelli, and enriched with notes and illustrations; but it was 
too expensive for common use, and it was also criticised as defi- 
cient in the correctness of the text. Another edition was subse- 
quently published by Grassi, at Turin, in 1821, which is now 
preferred. 

Through General Caffarelli’s friendship, however, Foscolo 
obtained a very valuable privilege, that of being allowed to live 
where and how he pleased, retaining his rank and pay of captain 
in the Italian army. In truth his temper and disposition were 
not well adapted to the routine and discipline of service. It is 
reported that the viceroy, Eugene Beauharnois, one day observed 
laughing, that the three poets he had in his army, Gasparinetti, 
Ceroni, and Foscolo, gave him more trouble than all the rest of 
the officers put together. Foscolo now removed to Brescia, a 
fine town, in a most pleasant and healthy country, at the foot of 
the mountains, and between the beautiful lakes of Iseo and Garda, 
a situation far superior to that of flat thick-aired Milan. The 
people of Brescia are among the most lively, active and intelligent 
of Northern Italy. The place has produced more men of letters 
and science than any other town in Lombardy. The gentlemen 
of Brescia, unlike those of most other Italian cities, spend the 
greater part of the year at their country houses, and are fond of 
rural sports and pastimes. The youth of Brescia are fine, 
healthy, robust subjects, and supplied the army of Italy with its 
best soldiers, 


* Foscolo took up his abode at a small country house, on an eminence, 
a short distance from the town, There he used to spend the day until 
sunset in study, now reciting from memory passages of the ancient poets, 
now trying the harmony of his own verse. His house was frequented 
by numerous visitors of every class, rank and party; all admired, all liked 
him. Even the clergy, notwithstanding his doubtful reputation both in 
religion and politics, esteemed and respected him. ..Often did he sit under 
a wide-spreading fig-tree in his garden, and there, surrounded by a 
numerous audience, he discoursed wmpromptu by the hour on a hundred 
different topics. He possessed the art of exciting and electrifying the 
minds of youth. His abrupt sentences, which he scattered about like 
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the Sybil’s leaves—his moral apophthegms, which he held forth now in 
a Stentorian, now in a sepulchral tone of voice—his literary celebrity— 
the adventures of his life, which he, perhaps designedly, involved in a 
certain mystery—all these circumstances captivated the eyes, the ears, 
and the hearts of his youthful auditors. His house was a sort of 
Lyceum, and he, who was habitually clamorous in conversation, met 
there with interlocutors who vociferated as loudly as himself; so that 
his dwelling might be compared at times to the cave of Aolus. Towards 
the dusk of the evening, he used to walk into town, and be might often 
be seen at the theatre, sitting quietly and gravely, like a crouching lion, 
at the feet of a handsome and witty lady of Brescia. Any woman with 
dark eyes was an lole that made him spin.”—Pecchio, Vita di Foscolo, 


p- 138. 


It was in this delightful retirement, probably the happiest 
period of his life, that Foscolo composed his poem dei Sepolcri, 
which was published in 1807, and upon which his poetical fame 
will mainly rest. A law had been promulgated about that time 
in the kingdom of Italy, directing all burials to take place in 
cemeteries without the towns, thus superseding the old and 
noxious custom of burying the dead under the pavement of the 
parish churches, by which the atmosphere was poisoned to a 
degree that sometimes made persons faint while at prayers.* 
This salutary provision, however, was, like most enactments of 
Napoleon’s reign, accompanied by harsh and arbitrary restric- 
tions; namely, that no inscription should be affixed to the tombs, 
no distinction made between one grave and another, and no one 
admitted to visit the burying ground. ‘These unfeeling regula- 
tions, quite worthy of those who had proclaimed some years 
before that ‘* death was an eternal sleep,” were actually enforced 
in the cemetery of Verona and other places. Foscolo’s ardent 
imagination, imbued with the classical veneration for the jura 
sancta manium, took fire at what he considered sacrilege against 
all poetical as well as pious feelings. ‘The poem commences in 
a lofty and pensive strain on the mysterious sympathy between 
man and the dust of the departed.+ 


“ The shady cypress rear; and, oh! afford 
The refuge of the carv’d and o'erwept urn, 





* Non sempre i sassi sepolcrali ai tempi “ Not in wise times the cemeteries dank 
Fean pavimento, né ag!’ incensi avvolto Were laid beneath the churches’ floors, 
De cadaveri il lezzo i supplicanti and gorged 
Contamino, ... Till the believers shudder’d at the stench, 


Strangling the incense-fumes, and kneel'd 
in terror.” 
t In the few extracts here given from this poem, we shall avail ourselves of a spirited 
translation of it into English blank verse, (the first that has been made,) which recemly 
appeared in the tenth number of Mr. Cawpbell’s Metropolitan. 


z2 
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To charm the sleep of death, soon as yon sun 
For me no more shall quicken earth, with all 
Her goodly family that breathe and bloom. 

= . * * - 


> 
What guerdon for the past, that graven stone 
Distinguish mine from the unnumber’d bones 
Wherewith the spectre sows the earth and sea? 
True, Pindemonte, is it, that even Hope, 

Never inconstant, flies the sepulchres : 

There comes oblivion ; and o'er strewn remains, 
And marr’d resemblances of earth and heaven, 
Time strides, and mocks man and his monuments. 


But why should man behold it like a vision— 

The thought that cheers him at the gates of death ? 
Doth he not live, though laid in earth, wherein 
The music of the day is ever silent, 

If he can wake death’s sleep with soft remembrance 
In kindred bosoms? It is from on high 

This binding sense of sympathy and love, 

This amulet for sorrow’s heirs, whereby 

The quick hold commune with the voiceless dead ; 
For the dead answer, if the sacred soil 

That nurs’d and gladden’d them in infant days, 
Yielding its mother lap for their long rest, 

Keep their white bones unscatter’d and secure 
From feet irreverent, with a decent stone 

That speaks for whom ; and a green waving tree 
To soothe with flower and odour and sweet shade. 


He that leaves nothing in surviving hearts 
Hath darkness in his,urn; and though there be 
A life beyond, his spirit shall be one 

Whose cry is piteous in the surge-like wail 
That echoes through the halls of Acheron, 

Or creeps, it may be, under the great wings 
Of God’s forgiveness ; but the unhonour'd sod 
Profits the weed-bed of the desert soil : 

‘There woman prays not with her tears of love, 
Nor hears the solitary passenger 

The sigh that nature wafts us from the tomb.”* 


After deprecating the obnoxious law which “ forbade a name 
to the grave,” he turns suddenly round upon the Milanese, and 
upbraids the ‘* Lombard Sardanapalus” (the Prince Belgiojoso), 


* Sol chi non lascia eredita d’affetti Del perdono di Dio; ma la sua polve 
Poca gioja ha dell’ urna ; e se pur mira Lascia alle ortiche di deserta gleba ; 
Dopo I’ esequie, errar vede il suo spirto Ove né donna innamorata preghi, 
Fra’! compianto de’ templi Acherontei, Né passeggier solingo oda il sospito 
O ricovrarsi sotto le grandi ale Che dal tumulo a noi manda Natura. 
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whose soul rejoices in the sight of his sleek cattle that pasture on 
the banks of the Ticino, and the city which, wallowing in idleness 
and plenty, lavishes its wealth on emasculate singers and lewd 
dancing-girls, whilst it leaves without a stone or inscription the 
remains of the good Parini. This burst of invective, more violent 
perhaps than suited the occasion, failed not to produce its effect; 
for several busts, monuments and inscriptions were soon after 
raised to the memory of the Milanese poet. Foscolo’s constant 
and affectionate remembrance of that virtuous and venerable man, 
one who was in many respects so different from himself, is a very 
amiable trait in his character. 

He proceeds to describe the various rites by which antient 
nations honoured the obsequies of the dead, and then descending 
to modern times, he alludes in a feeling strain to what other 
foreigners have also admired—the country church-yards of Eng- 
land. ‘ But the tombs of great men stir the hearts of the be- 
holder to generous deeds!” He describes his own impressions 
when he first stood in Santa Croce, the Florence Pantheon, in 
the presence of the tombs of Machiavelli, Michelangelo and 
Galileo; and, in a splendid apostrophe, he extols the Tuscan 
Athens for the care she has bestowed on the only remaining glo- 
ries of Italy, the dust of her mighty dead! 

” Near these marbles oft 
Alfieri linger’d in the trance of thought; 
Indignant with his country’s gods, he paced 
The desert walks of Arno, and look’d round 
In mute request upon the field and sky; 
And when the face of nature had no smile 
To soothe his cares, his stern brow rested here, 
Bearing the wanness with the hope of death. 
With them he dwells for ever! Here his bones 
Still murmur of their country.”* 

This is a striking portrait of Alfieri in his latter days, which 
he passed at Florence, where he terminated his career in October, 
1803. 

Foscolo dedicated his poem to [ppolito Pindemonte, one of 
the best and most amiable of the modern Italian writers.+ Pinde- 
monte had himself begun another on the same subject, and he 
now returned the compliment in congenial verse, though in the 
milder spirit of his own wise and well-regulated philosophy. 











° E a questi marmi Desidso mirando, e poi che nallo 
Venne spesso Vittorio ad ispirarsi, Umano aspetto gli molcea la cura, 
Trato a’ patri numi, errava muto Qui posava l’austero, e avea sul volto 


Ove Arno é pili deserto, icampie ilcielo II pallor della morte e la speranza. 


+ Of this excellent man’s character and writings a short sketch was given in No. IX, 
of this Review. 
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Whether it was in consequence of these effusions, or from some 
other cause, it is certain that the offensive regulations were soon 
afterwards abolished. Another consequence of Foscolo’s poem, 
it is reported, was the resolution of the government to establish 
at Milan a Pantheon for the monuments of illustrious [talians. 
But the bard of the sepulchres himself lies forgotten in an ob- 
scure country church-yard, in a foreign land. 

This poem, of only 300 lines, made a strong sensation in Italy, 
and added greatly to the author’s reputation. Literary men ap- 
plauded, commented, and tried to imitate it. Professor Borgno, 
of Brescia, translated it into Latin hexameters; and Torti, as 
well as Pindemonte, wrote a poem on the same subject. 

While at Brescia, Foscolo published a version of the first book 
of the Lliad, and dedicated it to his rival Monti, who had already 
published several cantos of another translation. Foscolo chiefly 
aimed at fidelity, conciseness, and as near an approach as possible 
to the energy of the original. Besides the great superiority which 
he possessed over Monti as a scholar, he had the advantage of 
being familiarly acquainted with the modern Greek from his 
earliest years. ‘The latter knew little or nothing of Greek when 
he began his translation, but he had the assistance of several 
learned Hellenists, and greatly surpassed his rival in the fluency 
aud harmony of his Italian versification: he used to say that he 
had inherited from Virgil an utter aversion to lines destitute of 
numbers, alluding to some of Altieri’s composition. But Foscolo 
understood the harmony of Homer’s poetry better than any man 
living—a gift rather surprising, as his biographer remarks, in one 
who had no ear for music, and who, when he attempted to repeat 
a tune from the opera, could only squeak instead of singing. It 
was an observation of his, that “ no poet modifies as Homer does 
the harmony, the march, the colouring of his words according to 
his various arguments; and in no other work is passion, that most 
essential element of poetry, so generally diffused as in the Iliad.” 
Monti, however, completed his version, which is indisputably the 
best that Italy possesses; while his competitor only published the 
first and third cantos, although it is said that he had proceeded as 
far as the twelfth at the time of his death. He always spoke of 
Monti in terms of deference and respect, even after the latter had 
cooled towards him. It was never his habit to slander real talent, 
however little mercy he showed to quacks and pretenders. 

It was somewhere about this period of his life that Foscolo met 
with an unpleasant occurrence. His appearance had always 
been marked by an air of singularity at first somewhat startling: 
his features were not regular, and his bushy, curling, reddish hair, 
his thick eyebrows, the enormous whiskers which covered the 
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lower part of his face, his sandy complexion, his deep-set, quick- 
darting grey eyes, his high cheek bones and protruding lips, made 
him upon the whole a strange looking being. Add to this the 
gloomy, dark-brooding look which he often assumed, and he be- 
came really frightful. A Frenchinan told him one day, in a flip- 
pant, half-joking tone, “ vous etes bien laid, monsieur.” “ Oui, 
monsieur, @ faire peur,” sharply replied Foscolo, fixing his eyes 
upon him. This seems to have effectually silenced the jester. 
But another time, as the poet, in one of his most savage moods, 
entered the dining-room of a restaurateur at Milan, a friend of his, 
a Dane, who was already seated at table, stared at him as if he 
did not know him, and then, on Foscolo drawing near, pretended 
to apologize by saying he had mistaken him at first for an ourang- 
outang. Foscolo, who was not without his share of personal 
vanity,* grew furious at the comparison; high words followed, and 
a challenge was the consequence. ‘They fought with pistols, and 
Foscolo broke his antagonist’s knee. ‘* He never in after life,” 
says Pecchio, “alluded to this or any other duel, though L believe 
this was not the only occurrence of the kind in his life.” 

In 1808, Foscolo, from a captain in the army, became professor 
in the University of Pavia. The chair of eloquence, which had 
been some years before filled by Monti, and afterwards by 
Ceretti, became vacant through the death of the latter. The 
government offered it to Foscolo as a suitable homage to his 
literary merits. ‘The choice was generally applauded: he would 
now, people thought, be in his proper element. But those 
were not times of freedom in Italy, any more than the present; 
and our author was not a man to speak against his conviction. 
Almost every writer had burnt incense before the great Jupiter 
tonans, but Foscolo’s hands were unstained with the prevalent 
idolatry. While he was preparing his inaugural oration, Count 
Vaccari, who was then minister of the interior, and Foscolo’s 
friend, suggested to him that he ought to say something laudatory 
of Napoleon, according to the received custom in such cases, 
adding that these forms of oratory, if even exaggerated, were like 
the concluding compliments of a letter, which never affect the 
independence of the writer. ‘The minister hinted that by so 
doing he would obtain the decoration of the legion of honour. 
Foscolo, however, remained unmoved ; he merely replied that he 
thought it a greater distinction to have deserved a decoration 





* We have heard that in his younger days he affected a sort of effeminate dandyish 
mode of dress, which made one of his acquaintance compare him to Alcibiades—rather 
& strange similitude, considering our suthor’s personal appearance. Foscolo, like 


Alfieri, has left us a portrait of himself, both physical and moral, in a sonnet, which is 
given by Pecchio, p. 123. 
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without having it, than to receive one without deserving it. A 
handsome Milanese lady joined her entreaties to the friendly 
suggestions of the minister; but all the eloquence of her lips and 
of her large black eyes, so influential in general with Foscolo, was 
on this occasion exerted upon him in vain.— Pecchio, p, 155: 

The new professor took for the subject of his introductory 
oration, “ the origin and the objects of literature,” ‘on whieh he 
made a most elaborate dissertation. In the first part he went 
over a vast field of metaphysical speculation and science, discuss- 
ing the origin of words and speech, the necessity which man feels 
of communicating his ideas, the progress of early society, the 
first religious notions and rites of mankind, the combined effects 
of the physical laws of the world and of the moral nature of man, 
which constitute the two elements of society, religion and laws, 
the abuse of these by designing individuals, the errors of scholastic 
philosophy and theology, the corruption of eloquence by the 
rhetoricians, and the necessity of freeing literature from the tram- 
mels of grammarians and sophists. When he afterwards came 
to descant on the noble office and sacred duties of literature, of 
its independence of power, the orator rose to the loftiest key of 
eloquence. In his peroration to the Italian youth, after unfold- 
ing as it were before them, the beauties, the gifts, the charms 
of their common country, he recommended to them “ to study 
above all the lives and the works of Dante, Machiavelli, Galileo, 
and ‘Tasso; to learn from the history of those illustrious men how 
they kept alive the sacred fire of genius through persecutions, 
torments, and exile, in the depth of dungeons, or amidst the pangs 
of domestic poverty; to bend over their tombs, to interrogate 
them how they became both great and unfortunate, and how they 
were supported in all their trials by the love of their country, of 
fame and of truth, so as to enable them to bequeath us the rich 
legacy of their works, and the benefit of their example.” This 
splendid burst of pathos, delivered in Foscolo’s very best manner, 
seems to have thrilled to the inmost hearts of his audience, and 
loud bursts of applause, even from grave personages present, 
marked the termination of his le¢ture. Not a word had he said 
about prince or government, emperor or minister, Whether it 
was on account of this stubborness, of the boldness of his specu- 
lative theories, and the unequalled freedom of his language, or of 
all these causes combined, the result was, that within the year the 
chair of eloquence was suppressed, under pretence of a reform in 
the scholastic system.* 


* The professorship of Italian eloquence was suppressed, not only at Pavia, but also 
at Padua and Bologna. Napoleon's ministers feared the effect of oratory over the 
winds of youth. 
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Of the other lectures delivered by Foscolo during the few 
months he filled this chair, we find no notice taken by his bio- 
graphers, although we have now before us several interesting ex- 
tracts which were taken down at the time in short-hand, and have 
been printed since his death by the Lugano publishers of his 
other works.* ‘They consist of two lectures, one on eloquence, 
and the other on the Italian language, and of an oration, ertra ca- 
thedram, which he pronounced on the occasion of the laurea being 
conferred on some students of the faculty of law. ‘This last con- 
tains some propositions which must have startled the ears of the 
graver part of the audience. He begins by saying, that most 
doctrines of universal use in this world are taught in a manner 
very different from their practice, which discordance keeps man- 
kind in a state of schism and uncertainty. He asserts that equity 
may prevail within each respective society or commonwealth, but 
not between one commonwealth and the others, not between go- 
vernment and government, not, in short, among the universal 
aggregate of the human race. He sees no certainty or stability 
in the jus gentium, but finds those qualities in the jus civile, which 
is derived from the force of necessity. Justice, patriotism, state 
reason, appear to him one and the same thing,—they all merge 
into one principle: lex populi salus est. ‘That system of legisla- 
tion and government is best which best conciliates the respective 
interests of the citizens, as well as maintains the concord and 
strength of the nation, in order that it may dictate, and not be 
dictated to, by other people. 

After the suppression of his chair at Pavia, Foscolo repaired to 
Borgo di Vico, on the shores of the lake of Como, a delightful 
retreat, where he had the advantage of the society of Count 
Giovio, a nobleman amiable, hospitable, and fond of erudition 
and poetry.+ ‘There he used to spend his days in study, or in 
rambling about that romantic neighbourhood—now to the solitary 
halls of the Villa Pliniana, and now up the hill crowned by the 
old feudal towers of Baradello, whence there is a splendid and 
most extensive view. When he returned from these rambles, at 
times in a more thoughtful and melancholy mood than usual, the 
young Countess P., one of the daughters of Giovio, used to rally 
him on his singularities, saying, that “ he looked like the very 
genius of the place.” When he declaimed aloud some sonnet of 
Petrarch; “ My dear Ugo,” she would say, “ you are a sentimental 


* Alcuni scritti ¢ trattati inediti di Ugo Foscolo, Lugano, 1829, 

+ He has written several works, illustrative of the history and antiquities of Como, 
besides a volume of miscellaneous prose compositions, letters, essays, and scattered 
thoughts, published by Silvestri, Milan, 1824. Count Gigvio died in 1814. 
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thunder.” (Pecchio, p. 173.) Ugo grumbled occasionally at 
these interpellations, but soon became pacified; he was easily 
tamed by the voice of a handsome and clever woman. At Borgo 
he applied himself to polish his favourite Hymn to the Graces, 
which he afterwards completed at Florence. He also wrote 
another tragedy, Ajax. ‘The subject is the dispute for the arms of 
Achilles between Ajax and Ulysses, which Agamemnon decided 
in favour of the latter. This play not only did not add to Foscolo’s 
fame as a dramatist, but became the source of infinite future 
vexation to him. It was performed at La Scala at Milan, after 
having been duly read to several agents of the government. ‘The 
house was crowded to excess, as Foscolo had numerous friends, 
and also not a few enemies. But the plot was destitute of inte- 
rest, the dialogue cold and declamatory, and an unlucky double- 
entendre at last sealed the fate of the play. The word Salamini, 
meaning the people of Salamis who had followed their king Ajax 
to Troy, but which in vulgar Ltalian has a low signification as well 
as a contemptuous application,* occurs pretty often through the 
play. ‘The audience bore this with tolerable composure, until at 
last when, towards the end, ‘Teucer exclaims, “ O Salamini, you 
wretched remains of a host of heroes,” a general burst of laughter 
ran through the house, and the play was doomed for ever. It was 
a fate similar to that of ‘Thompson’s Sophonisba, But this was 
not all: a more mischievous interpretation was given to Foscolo’s 
plot, by his enemies, the pedants and the courtiers, who envied 
his reputation for stubborn independence as much as his talents ; 
and they went about whispering, where they knew such whispers 
would be caught and registered, that Foscolo had intended to ex- 
pose, in the character of Agamemnon, the immoderate ambition 
and overbearing policy of Napoleon; in that of Ajax, to shadow 
the exiled General Moreau; and in Ulysses, Fouché, the police 
minister. And some of the ministers of the kingdom of Italy did 
not disdain to take notice of such puerile maliguity, The print- 
ing of the play was forbidden, and the whole city of Milan, says 
Pecchio, w yas put in an uproar about this miserable gossip, and 
the evil interpreters and the police informers were as busy in- 
quiring, listening, and reporting, as if poor Foscolo with his Sala- 
mini had attempted the overthrow of Napoleon’s empire. The 
dramatist might easily have refuted the intention imputed to him, 
and obtained a full acquittal; but by denying the allusions he 



















* Salamini is a vulgar diminutive of salame, a sausage; a word that is also used 
figuratively to imply a gull, a man easily duped. Some of the spectators might apply 


it to themselves for having listened so long and so patiently to a dull play, The 
humour is perfectly Italian, 
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would have given up what now constituted the principal interest 
of his play, and his vanity, ever eager to attract public attention 
upon himself, made him prefer encountering the unpleasant con- 
sequences of a suspicion, which he encouraged by his affectation 
of mystery. ‘The consequence, however, was merely a temporary 
exile from Milan. An academic coterie, hostile to Foscolo, for 
which he had expressed his contempt, carried their petty perse- 
cution and /oyalty so far as to declare in the Poligrafo, a 
literary journal of that time, that ‘“ whoever throws ridicule 
on the labours of professors, librarians and academicians, taxes 
with ignorance the monarch who protects them, and becomes 
guilty of lese-majesté.” We doubt whether any thing equal 
to this specimen of servility has been written since “the re- 
storation. 

Foscolo selected Florence, then an appendage of the French 
empire, and under a separate administration from that of the king- 
dom of Italy, as the place of his retreat, aud there he sojourned in 
peace for a considerable time. He continued to work at his 
poem of the Graces, of which some detached parts only have 
been published, and dedicated it to Canova. It is full of mytho- 
logical images ; but there are also some fine passages in it descrip- 
tive of realities, such as the one in which he represents Galileo (in 
whose former habitation he himself was then lodging), contem- 
plating the pure Tuscan sky, and the magnificent horizon from the 
hill of Camaldoli. At Florence he also completed and published 
his translation of the Sentimental Journey, which is a masterpiece 
of its kind. ‘The perfect ease and freedom of the style, the fide- 
lity with which every thought and allusion of the original is ren- 
dered; the quaintness, the satire, the playfulness of Sterne, turned 
into genuine and current Italian humour, without ever appearing 
constrained or licentious; the sympathy of feeling that seems to 
have existed between the English traveller and his Italian trans- 
lator; the short but lively and apposite notes which Foscolo has 
added to his version,—all these have combined to render the 
Viaggio Sentimentale di Yorick one of the most entertaining, we 
had almost suid original, books in the language. It affords a 
complete refutation of the charge brought against it of being too 
stiff and formal for light entertaining prose. Foscolo has more 
than any of his contemporaries the merit of displaying the capa- 
bilities of Italian prose for every species of composition, when 
managed by a man of genius. He and Manzoni have now fully 
demonstrated that it has been the fault, not of the language, but 
of the censors, the pedants, and the academicians, if Italy has re- 
mained till lately without a novel, without almost a book of 
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travels, of sketches of manners, of lively correspondence, without, 
in short, what inay be styled an “ entertaining library.” The 
sketch of “ Didymus the Clerk,” which accompanies the 
“ Viaggio Sentimentale,” is a double of Foscolo himself in the 
mid- day of his life. ‘The portrait is of course coloured; some 
features are altered for the sake of effect; but it gives a pretty 
correct idea of his temper, peculiarities, and favourite fancies. 

Foscolo, persisting in his dramatic attempts, in spite of 
former failures, wrote a third tragedy, Ricciarda, a subject from 
middle age history. It has the same faults as the other two, 
poverty of invention, monotony of tone, and want of dramatic in- 
terest. ‘The language is fine, and the verse harmonious. But 
his literary fame will not rest on his dramas. 

In 1813 he again returned to Milan, and continued there unmo- 
lested and immersed in his studies. During that memorable year, 
while the fate of Europe was being decided in the hard contested 
fields of Germany, he remained indifferent and unmoved, says 
Pecchio, like Archimedes amidst the storming of Syracuse. 
Probably he had become sick of politics, and as he had been 
long disappointed in Napoleon, he was not sorry to see his am- 
bition checked and his pride humbled. At last the Colossus fell, 
and Foscolo himself awoke, as it were, at the report of his fall. 
In April, 1814, he entered warmly into the views of the Inde- 
pendents, who were anxious that Northern Italy should form a 
state, free from either French or German tutelage. He was ap- 
pointed by the Milan regency to the rank of major, On the day 
of the cruel murder of Prina, he tried to save that unfortunate 
man, and harangued the people from the window of the house 
in which Prina had concealed himself. But his efforts were vain; 
the mob would have blood, and were led and excited by designing 
individuals. At last the Austrians entered Milan, when the re- 
gency was dissolved, and the patriots were obliged to submit, 
after having delivered a protest, claiming their rights of independ- 
ence as a constitutional kingdom, to the English general (Mac- 
farlane), to be laid before the Allied Powers. This paper was 
written by Foscolo. No prospect now remained for the latter at 
Milan, except that of obtaining a small pension from the Austrian 
government, as an officer of the late Italian army. Foscolo never 
had possessed any property. Some of the Austrian men in office, 
it appears, who knew his abilities and his literary influence, were 
anxious to engage him as editor of a new literary journal, which 
they then proposed to establish in Lombardy. ‘They began by 
requesting him to write a prospectus of the intended journal. 
Foscolo complied, and drew it upon an enlightened and liberal 
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basis;* but he refused the editorship which was offered him, with 
six thousand francs annual salary. This correspondence, how- 
ever, could not but be attended with the interchange of common 
courtesy between the parties, and this was immediately noticed 
by those who wished, absurdly enough, that the Italians should 
keep themselves in a state of complete interdict from the Austrians. 
Foscolo was not enthusiast enough for this, but he was grieved 
to perceive that slander was busy at work against him. Pecchio 


gives us the following particulars of his sudden disappearance 
from Milan :— 


‘** One afternoon I met Foscolo outside of the Porta Orientale, in the 
poplar avenue which leads to Loreto; his brow was more clouded 
than usual, and we walked a long while in silence ; at last he broke it 
by saying, ‘ You that are wont to tell the truth both to friends and 
enemies, tell me candidly what do people say of me in Milan?’ ‘If you 
continue this intercourse with the Austrians,’ I answered, ‘ your enemies 
will say that you are one of their spies. This seemed to strike him 
like a thunderbolt; he quickened his pace, and spoke not another word. 
The following day I heard that he had left Milan without taking leave 
of his friends, without a passport, and without money.”—p. 194. 


It was reported by some, that he was implicated in the military 
conspiracy discovered about that time, in which Lecchi and other 
officers were concerned. But we are inclined to think that the 
above affords the best clue to Foscolo’s conduct in this parti- 
cular, and is more consistent with the character of the man. He 
took refuge in Switzerland. From thence he addressed a sort of 
farewell to his countrymen, which was inserted in the Gazette of 
Lugano, and contained the following passage :— 


“‘ Let the minister of the Austrian police spare himself the trouble of 
watching and annoying me in my exile, for I am henceforth dead to all 
political questions. I have no wish to excite the hopeless passions of 
my countrymen. ..... We were once in want of arms,—France gave 
them to us,—and Italy again obtained a name among nations. This was 
at the cost of many sacrifices, it is true, of many disappointments; but 
yet the death of a single man would, ove day or other, have brought 


* Perhaps this plan led to the establishment of the Biblioteca Italiana, which was 
begun in 1816, under the direction of Acerbi, (now Austrian Consul in Egypt,) with 
the assistance of Monti, Giordani, and Breislak, and whieh continues to tits day. 

+ There is, and always has been, a deplorable spirit of personality and fanaticism in 
Italian politics. It destroys the charities of common life, aud renders society in Ltaly 
truly irksome to a man who thinks for himself, and is unitfluenced by parties. Any 
one who does not go the whole length of the violent liberals, who does not subscribe 
to their exaggerations, who expresses the least doubt about the propriety and wisdom 
of their plots and insurrections, is liable to be stigmatised as an Austrian. ‘Thus 
Botta has been violently assailed for speaking boldly and frankly of all parties : and 
even the excellent Manzoni has been censured by liberal critics for having in his novel, 
I Promessi Sposi, praised the Christian conduct, as recorded in bistory, of certain pre- 
lates and monks of the 16th century. 
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about changes favourable to all Italians who had the spirit to seize the 
opportunity. It was, however, otherwise ordained. ‘The destinies of 
the world have turned into a new and unexpected channel. The actual 
disease of Italy is a slow lethargic decline; she will soon be nothing but 
a lifeless corpse. Let the generous among her sons grieve in silence— 


without degrading themselves by querulous and impotent outcries, or by 
servile recriminations.” 


These sentiments are characteristic of the man and of the 
times. Because things did not turn out as he had wished, he 
gave up all as lost; he exaggerated the evils of his country, and 
despaired of the future. With regard to his notions about Italy 
recovering her independence by the natural death of Napoleon, it 
was at best a consolatory illusion, to which many real patriots, 
especially among the military, clung as a last hope. Faithful to 
classical precedents, they thought of Alexander’s unwieldy empire 
falling to pieces at his death, but they forgot that the inheritors of 
Alexander's spoils were his own Macedonian captains. A foreign 
military despotism is but an unfit preparative for the attainment 
of national independence. 

At Zurich or in its neighbourhood Foscolo remained for nearly 
two years. There he published the correct edition of his Ortis, 
with an appendix of comments and strictures, to which we have 
already alluded. There also he fell in love, according to custom, 
and we have heard from persons there who knew him, that the 
object of his passion was the original of the portrait placed as 
a vignette to the edition of Ortis. He wrote several letters 
from thence to his friends in Italy, especially one from a little 
island on the lake of Zurich, near Rapperschwyl, called Hut- 
tonsgrab (Hutton’s grave,) which was spoken of in an Italian 
journal as deeply affecting. At Zurich, he became acquainted 
with several of the Swiss men of letters, among others, with 
Professor Orell: by these his talents were admired, and his 
eccentricities excused. His scepticism gave pain to the moral 
and religious. He was no professed infidel, and spoke of religion 
with respect, but his mind seemed to be cankered by doubts on 
all and every moral subject. He admired the Bible, and yet on 
a sudden he would wander into the most absurd dreams of pan- 
theism, Perhaps there was in this a little acting, in order to 
puzzle his good Swiss auditors, but he would at times maintain 
that every material object was animated. He could not bear the 
creaking of doors; ‘* Shut that door softly,” he would say, “ deal 
tenderly with that chair,—who knows, perhaps, but that it is 
endowed with feeling?” At Zurich he ies published a satire in 
Latin prose, and in a sort of biblical style, entitled “ Didymi 
Clerici Prophete Minimi Hypercalypseos,” in which he lashed his 
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Milanese enemies of the literary and courtly coteries who had 
annoyed him about his Ajax. He printed but a few copies, to 
some of which he added a Key, ‘The principal persons alluded 
to were then fallen, and in disgrace. ‘This was a piece of puerile 
and paltry revenge, quite unworthy of him. 

In Switzerland, however, there were no sources of literary 
employment open to him, and it is difficult to conceive how he 
managed to live there so long. He resolved at last to go to 
England. Having been refused a passport in the first instance, 
he applied directly to Lord Sidmouth, then the Home Secretary, 
who answered him courteously, and sent him one as a native of 
the Ionian Isles. He arrived in England about the end of 1816. 
The full tide of emigration from the continent had not yet set in 
towards this country; he was one of the first that came here as a 
voluntary exile, and as his reputation as a scholar and as a writer 
preceded him, and his independent character was justly appre- 
ciated, he became at first a sort of fashionable lion. But Fos- 
colo possessed intrinsic merits to command a more lasting regard 
than the mere capricious patronage of fashion. He was intro- 
duced to the principal literary and political characters in London; 
and he secured some real friends, who continued firmly attached 
to him to the last, through good and through evil report, in spite 
of all his extravagancies and aberrations. At the end of two years 
he got tired of the fashionable world, withdrew from it, and retired 
to a cottage at South Bank, Regent’s Park. In truth, he had 
been too long accustomed to play the despot in his own Italian 
circle, where his good lungs availed him, at least, as much as his 
arguments, to feel otherwise than out of his place in refined 
English society. He was too boisterous, passionate and over- 
bearing in argument, and seems at times to have forgotten the 
decencies of polite education. Contradiction on political and 
literary subjects absolutely infuriated him; he raved like a mad- 
man, regardless of all present. Of his ungovernable temper, 
some curious specimens are given by Mr. Stebbing, in the 
biography of Foscolo, lately appended to that gentleman’s “ Lives 
of the Italian poets,” which is full of information and anecdote 
relative to his residence in England, derived from persons who 
enjoyed his intimacy. 

In the spring of 1823, some of those friends to whom we 
have alluded, proposed to him to deliver a course of lectures 
on Italian literature, and they took upon themselves to find 
him subscribers. The lectures were given in his own eloquent 
style and impassioned manner, and produced him somewhere 
about a thousand pounds. But this seasonable supply appears 
to have had the effect of encouraging his expensive propensities ; 
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we have heard that he drew for a considerable part of this sum in 
advance, in order to defray the expense of a splendid dejeuné at 
his cottage, to which he invited a numerous company, including 
some of his distinguished and kind friends, who expected merely 
to spend an hour or two in friendly chit-chat, and were amazed 
and grieved when they saw the magnificent style of the entertain- 
ment, which exhibited a lavish supply of all the delicacies of the 
season, But a still greater folly was his building the Di- 
gamma cottage (so called from a learned article which he wrote 
for the Quarterly Review, on the origin and vicissitudes of that 
lost letter of the Greek alphabet). This cottage he furnished in 
a style of classical luxury, with statues in the vestibule, a hot- 
house with choice plants, &c. He was waited upon by three 
young and comely damsels, who were nicknamed by some of his 
{talian friends, “‘ the three Graces.” Of the story of these three 
sisters, Pecchio has given a broad version with no very favourable 
comments, while Mr. Stebbing has left it open to more charitable 
doubts. We shall not venture to express any opinion on the sub- 
ject; one thing is certain, that Foscolo, as Peechio himself states, 
(and he appeals to the testimony of numerous Italian friends,) 
never betrayed in his language, his writings, cr his manners, the 
propensities of a libertine; and in his general mode of living was 
remarkably frugal and abstemious. Yet his partiality for the sex 
was great; and his adventures with them in Italy are hinted at pretty 
freely by his Italian biographer. Such a man,a bachelor, past the 
middle age, and not meeting in England with the resource of 
serventism, might fall into occasional fits of licenciousness ; it is 
not probable, we think, that he had given himself up entirely to the 
grovelling habit. But the disorder of his economy was with him a 
long rooted evil, and in this instance it gave him a blow from which 
he never recovered. He became insolvent, aud in consequence 
was obliged to give up the Digamma cottage, its costly furniture, 
hot-house, &c. to his creditors; the “ three Graces” were dis- 
missed, and poor Foscolo took shelter under an assumed name, 
first at Kentish ‘Town, then at Hampstead, from whence he 
changed his lodgings, as some new locality captivated his diseased 
fancy, to Hendon, to Totteridge, and afterwards to several places 
within the bills of mortality. This was in 1825, His self- 
importance had been stung to the quick, by the conan of 
renouncing his expensive establishment, on which he prided him- 
self. He was weak enough to be ashamed to meet his former 
acquaintances, and several times threatened (though we believe 
not seriously), to destroy himself. He had analyzed too well the 
horrors of suicide, and had described them too eloquently in his 
Ortis, ever to realize them in his own person. But his ideas of the 
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dignity of a man of letters were preposterous. He told a friend in 
a letter written at the time his embarrassments were pressing upon 
him, that “ he could not live for less than 400/.a year.” And he 
talked about “ dying like a gentleman, surrounded by the Venuses, 
the Apollos, the Graces, and the busts of g great men, nay even among 
flowers, and while music is breathing beside me.—-So far I am 
indeed an epicure. In all other things | am the most moderate 
of men: J might vie with Pythagoras for sobriety, and even with 
the great Scipio for continence.” * Shades of Samuel Johnson 
and Goldsmith, of Camoeus and Cervantes, of Dante and Tasso, 
what would ye have said to this? 

In the midst of these difficulties and wanderings, Foscolo was not 
left altogether without resources or prospects for the future. Besides 
the generous assistance of several friends, he had already in 1824 
entered into engagements with a publisher for an edition of the 
five great [talian poets, begiening with Dante, with ample notes, 
and an introductory discourse to each poem, for a liberal remu- 
neration.+ He had alre: ady written an introduction to an edition 
of Boceaccio for the same publisher. He only completed the 
Dante, of which, however, the “ Introductory Discourse” alone 
was published in one vol. of 435 pages, but for which he received 
the full amount stipnlated., 

In 1827 Foscolo removed to a furnished cottage at Turnham 
Green, where he worked very hard; but his spirits were gone, 
and his health had undergone a visible alteration. Symptoms 
of dropsy were not long in manifesting themselves, and the 
last closing scene of his agitated career visibly approached. <A 
few friends, English as well as Italian, and a Spanish ecclesiastic, 
the canon Riego, cheered his bed-side; and le had also the com- 
pany of a young Englishwoman about twenty years of age, whom 
he introduced to his acquaintance as his natural daughter. ‘The 
whole of this story, as related by Mr. Stebbing, is involved in 
much obscurity, and we have ourselves heard persous who knew 
him, doubt its truth. Pecchio does not say a word about it. 
At last, on the 10th of October, 1827, Loscolo breathed his last. 
He died calm and composed, and quitted this world almost with- 
out a struggle, and seemingly without regret. His remains were 
buried decently, but without ostentation, in Chiswick church- 
yard, attended by five friends, English, Italian, and Spanish. 
Mr. Hudson Gurney, of Norwich, had a plain slab placed over 
his grave, with the simple inscription of his name, age, and day of 


* We have quoted these passages from Mr. Stebbing, who saw the original letters. 

t See No, LX. of this Journal, p. 355, about this transaction, The remuneration 
agreed upon for the whole of the poets was 1134/., and not 6001. as Pecchio says. 
Foscolo received the full portion agreed for Dante, 4201. 
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his death. Strange to say, the two last are both erroneous, the 
first being stated as fifty-two, while at most he was but fifty; and 
the latter being given as the 14th of September, instead of the 
10th of October. 

Foscolo wrote while in England, his “ Essays on the Love, 
Character and Writings of Petrarch”—a work which we consider 
one of his best. It was published in English, and has since been 
translated into Italian. His ‘“ Historical Discourse on the Text 
of the Decamerone,” which was prefixed to Pickering’s edition of 
that work, is, like all his critical works, full of curious and un- 
common erudition, illustrative of the manners of Italy during the 
middle ages, and exhibiting an impartial judgment on the too 
servilely worshipped Boccaccio, of whose style our author was by 
no means an admirer, whilst at the same time he did full justice 
to his talents and learning. That judgment he had already re- 


corded in one of his University Lectures above-mentioned, wherein 
he says— 


** Boccaccio, imbued with the newly recovered classical learning, 
strove to imitate in his Italian prose the Ciceronian period, by means of 
transpositions, without reflecting that the Italian is not suited to the 
Latin syntax. How can a long period, thickset with a forest of articles 
unknown to the Latins, read clear and smooth with the governing verb 
at theend? In the fifteenth century, Machiavelli, rejecting Boccaccio’s 
inverted order, wrote the first pure and fluent Italian prose. It is said 
that Machiavelli knew little of Latin; perhaps this very ignorance 
served to keep him clear of Boccaccio’s defects. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Della Casa and Bembo, both prelates of the Court of Rome, again 
brought into fashion Boccaccio’s style, which was followed by the aca- 
demies. The French language afterwards spread to Italy, and our 
writers endeavoured to combine the style of Machiavelli with that of the 
French vocabulary. Cesarotti himself has encouraged the use of the 
French syntax. Roberti and Bettinelli were the heads of another 
school, which, from its champions, may be called the Jesuit. They 
strewed their periods with superfluous ornaments, as well as truncated 
the terminations of words, which is an absolute error, especially in the 
plural number. Alfieri alone, with his free and fearless genius, spurn- 
ing equally the academical, the French, and the Jesuit schools, has 
written true Italian, reviving the style of Dante and Machiavelli.” 


Foscolo’s last work, the “ Discourse on the Text of Dante, 
and on the various Opinions concerning the History and the Cor- 
rections of the Divina Commedia,” is by far the best introduction 
to the study of that wonderful poem. It is of course a book of 
erudite research, intended for scholars—a book to be studied, and 
not merely run through; but at the same time it is wholly free 
from that dullness and languor which generally pervade the pages 
of ordinary commentators The style of the author is lively, rapid 
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and comprehensive; and when he occasionally indulges in long 
digressions, he has the art of rendering his narrative entertaining. 
He illustrates with great accuracy and judgment many disputed 
points of Dante’s adventurous life; his political conduct, so vari- 
ously interpreted; the character of his several patrons, and the 
state of parties in Italy at that interesting period; in the course 
of which he displays his deep acquaintance with that part of 
the history of the middle ages, with the unostentatious ease of a 
man to whom such matters were familiar. We cannot, therefore, 
agree with Pecchio, who compares it to “ the labour of a man 
condemned to the mines,” and calls it a book full of refutations 
and controversies about MSS. and dates, “ of rancid opinions,” 
as if there were nothing else in it. It is certainly not a book for 
a lady’s drawing-room, nor is it so entertaining as a novel or a 
book of travels, though perhaps much more instructive. But 
there are one or two passages in this Discourse in which poor 
Foscolo has sinned against liberal orthodoxy. Before we com- 
ment on these, we must once more observe that a refined scholar 
like him, with a mind deeply stored with the mementos of history, 
and having a natural tendency to the investigations of contempla- 
tive philosophy, was little calculated for an active politician and 
partisan. He perceived too keenly the errors and the sophistry 
which are more or less mixed up with all political systems, and 
saw doubts on every side. While the busy party-man rushes into 
the fiery gulph of political excitement, the fastidious man of let- 
ters turns away from the brink, and sighs after the quietness and 
the freedom of his study. This is in the end more profitable to 
society, than if all men were indiscriminately thrust nolentes 
volentes into the cauldron of daily politics. Foscolo, in his exile, 
after having abjured, in 1814, Italian politics, merely alludes from 
report to the revolutionary attempts of 1820-1, and says that 

“they borrowed a foreign constitution from the west, before they had 
cleared their country of the foreign armies from the east, and when 
they ought to have been exerting themselves in defending their liberty 
against the league of hypocritical princes, they were all the while busily 
disputing about alterations to be made in the constitution. They wanted 


to found a theoretical liberty, where there was neither country nor inde- 
pendence.” —p. 8. 


And in another place, alluding to the times of Dante :— 


** Perhaps, then as now, in order to re-constitute Italy, it would have 
been requisite first to take it to pieces. This was also the opinion of 
Machiavelli. 1t would require a new Moses, with a mission from heaven, 
to destroy in one day thousands of worshippers of idols. I thank, there- 
fore, my exile, which has saved me from being a witness of present evils, 

AA 
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and I know that the grave will save me from witnessing future reme- 
dies.”"—p. 224 

This is the language of a man entirely weaned fromypolitics, 
and who has turned the current of his thoughts into other chan- 
nels. Nor can we blame him, after the melancholy experience 
he had had of [Italian affairs for a period of thirty years. Most 
men of deep feelings and lofty and unfettered judgments, have 
felt at some period of their lives a sentiment of lassitude at the 
turmoil of the social and political world, and a longing after 
peace and retirement; and when unable to find these on e: arth, they 
have wished even for the repose of the grave. Such must hee 
been, in his latter years, the ruminations of our author, when look- 
ing back at the fantastic vista of the scenes he had passed through, 
and reflecting on the lame and impotent conclusion of so much 
agitation, « calamity and crime. 

We cannot award Foscolo the merit of originality as an author. 
The few characters he drew were so many versions of his own. 
As a dramatist he utterly failed; but he was a most eloquent 
writer, an acute observer, an elegant poet, and a profound scholar 
and critic. He certainly did more to assert the independence of 
Italian literature than any writer for ages before. 

** His inexorable silence in the midst of the general servility and flat- 
tery will be remembered in future history. ose ‘olo’s may be said to 
have been the only instance of opposition to the oriental servitude and 
idolatry towards Napoleon. He alone, amidst a crowd of men of letters 
who prostituted their character and the honour of their profession—he 
alone, after Alficri, collected the generous youth round his name, and 
without madly provoking a power which was irresistible, by his example 
and his principles inspired others with sentiments of dignity and firm- 
ness—thus raising a wall of resistance to future tyranny. Neither sar- 

‘asm, neglect, nor poverty could move him, any more than promises or 
flatteries. As long as despotism finds-an obstacle in minds of this stamp, 
all is not lost, end we need not despair of the republic.” —Decchw, 
p- 264. 

Foscolo, we understand, left a considerable mass of papers 
behind him, consisting chiefly of scattered notes and comments 
on the classics, especially on Homer, and translations of several 
cantos of the liad; but no original work, nor materials for one, 
as had been surmised. His compositions seem to have cost him 
much Jabour; he was extremely fastidious, and corrected, inter- 
lined, and re-wrote, until almost every trace of the original writing 
was obliterated. Of his Dante, which still remains unpublished, 
the Inferno is said to be the portion most elaborately finished. 


We wish we could see it in print, for it was a subject on which 
he worked con amore. 
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Arr. IV.—1. Parts, ou le Livre des Cent-et-Un. Paris, chez 
Ladvocat. Tom. i. ii. tii. Svo. 1831-2. 


2. Feuilles d Automne. Par Victor Hugo. 8vo. 1832. 


3. Romans et Contes Philosophiques. Par M.de Balzac. 2nde 
Edition. 

Tue first of the prefixed works is interesting on several accounts ; 
its origin, its subject, and the great array of names which it num- 
bers among its contributors. It is a voluntary association of 
almost all the literary talent of France, for the benefit of an indi- 
vidual who, by his enterprise and liberality, had rendered essential 
services to literature, but whose affairs have, it seems, fallen 
into the sere, since the commercial embarrassments following on 
the revolution, Ladvocat the Bookseller. A hundred and one 
authors of all ranks and political opinions, philosophers, acade- 
micians, journalists, deputies, poets, artists, have combined in 
these volumes to do for the Paris of the present day what Mer- 
cier, in his Tableau de Paris, did, or attempted to do, for that of 
1783; to pass in review before us its humours, follies, and opi- 
nions, painted in colours gay or grave, sketchy or elaborate, ac- 
cording to the manner or mood of the artist. Such a subject, 
even tolerably well executed, can never be destitute of interest. 
And we advert to it with the more pleasure, because it affords us 
an opportunity of briefly noticing some of those names which have 
lately been rising into literary celebrity in France, in the field of 
poetry or novel writing. 

Whatever benefits the revolution may have conferred, or may 
yet have in store, in other matters, its influence on literary taste 
has not been favourable. The productions of the day seem 
rather to have become more ephemeral, their aim less dignified, 
their manner more theatrical and exaggerated than before. No- 
thing wears an aspect of permanency; nothing seems to address 
itself to posterity, or to have any higher object in view than that 
of amusing, exciting, astonishing—if any thing could astonish— 
the present generation. Every thing seems hurried up with the 
coarse rapidity of scenes for the theatre; the temples and fairy 
grots, and gloomy caves, are only made to be viewed under the 
glitter of gas, and after attracting for a few weeks, to be washed 
out and superseded by some newer but not more substantial 
pageant. Periods of perplexity and change, in fact, are not those 
in which men labour for eternity; in the suspense, the all-en- 
grossing interests of the present, the future, like the past, is 
scarcely thought of. Let us eat and drink, is then the watchword 
of literature, for to-morrow we die. For the creation of those en- 
during works, which appeal, not to the present century, but to all, 
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there must be confidence, tranquillity of mind, sequestration from 
the anxieties, and struggles, and shifts of party. ‘There must be 
one clear, decided, overruling bar of public opinion to appeal to, 
not an endless babble of contlicting judicatories, There must be 
a morality fixed and immutable, based in religion, felt in its be- 
neficent effects, not a morality of economy and expediency, 
always vacillating with the last theory. There must be some 
general recognition of religious principles, binding mankind into 
one, supplying some stay and leaning place, in this incessant mo- 
tion of all things around, and harmonizing all those discords of 
society which are at present obtruded in such jarring tones upon 
the general ear. 

Is this to be found in France as a feature of the national mind? 
We fear not, and the literature of the day bears traces sufficiently 
evident of the chaos of opinion which prevails. Its most salient 
and characteristic feature is its aimlessness, its contradictory 
nature. It is nota professedly infidel literature, like that of the 
18th century, possessing a certain grandeur even from the unity, 
the combination with which it accomplished its evil work; nor is 
it one of general faith and positive convictions, like those of the 
16th and 17th. In truth, it seems to have no general aim. ‘The 
efforts, like the opinions of its members, contradict each other ; 
seldom indeed is any one long consistent even with himself. No 
commanding tone is heard above the rest, but only a babylonish 
gibbering among the workmen, all labouring away, as one would 
think, with much seeming energy on the edifice of social and 
moral improvement, but in truth doing little or nothing to ad- 
vance the work. ‘The royalist, the republican, the middleman, 
each presses forward, anxious to make his own block the corner 
stone of the building ; while the St. Simonian ever protests that all 
their attempts will crumble to pieces, because they build on the 
old foundations, however they may attempt to vary the superstruc- 
ture ; that society must be reconstructed from its very elements, 
that there must be a new heaven as well as a new earth, and that 
he, the disciple of St. Simon, is the man to give us both. 

Meantime literature every where bears the stamp of this pre- 
vailing excitation, suspense, conflict, and fear of change. No- 
thing in it seems calm, majestic, simple, classical; at best the 
model which it selects is the convulsive action of the Laocoon, not 
the divine dignity of the Apollo. In poetry, generally, what mon- 
strous exaggeration of colouring! what diseased pictures of feel- 
ing! what audacity of speculation! what extravagance of diction! 
As if the language would break down under the thought—all the 
contortions of the sybil in truth, but how little of her inspiration ! 
What chance has the voice of a Lamartine or a Victor Hugo 
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pouring forth their inspirations from a loftier and more seques- 
tered seat, to be heard in the din produced by the sickly whining 
ofa Joseph Delorme,* the rancorous tirades of the Nemesis and 
the Gorgone, or the impious and licentious vulgarities of a Bar- 
bier? What chance, in short, has any thing pure, subdued, con- 
sistent, beside the dazzling, the diseased, the gigantic, the incon- 
ceivable ? 

It is delightful, however, for those who can still appreciate 
the better part of poetry, to turn from this lunatic vehemence of 
tone to the quiet and simple strain which Victor Hugo has lately 
uttered in his Feuilles d’Automne. Growing calmer in his feel- 
ings, as life advances, more still as the noise about him increases, 
he has published a volume worthy of the better days of poetry : 
tender, domestic, chastened both in its mournfulness and its 
mirth; filled with the unstudied expression of youthful hopes, 
recollections, sorrows, friendships and loves. If our time per- 
mitted, we would quote largely from this delightful volume ; as 
it is, we must limit ourselves to one of his pictures of infancy, in 
which there seems to us a wild charm, which we fear our readers 
may not discover in our translation, but which we think can 
hardly escape any one who peruses the original. 


“ In the dusky court, “ Dans l’alcéve sombre, 
Near the altar laid, Prés d’un huwble autel, 
Sleeps the child in shadow L’enfant dort a l’ombre 

Of his mother’s bed: Du lit maternel. 
Softly he reposes, Tandis qu'il repose, 
And his lids of roses, Sa paupieére rose, 
Closed to earth, uncloses Pour la terre close, 

On the heaven o’erhead. S’ouvre pour le ciel, 


“ Many a dream is with him. “« Il fait bien des réves. 
Fresh from fairy land, I] voit par momens 
Spangled o’er with diamonds Le sable des gréves 
Seems the ocean sand ; Plein de diamans, 
Suns are gleaming there, Des soleils de flammes, 
Troops of ladies fair Et de belles dames, 
Souls of infants bear Qui portent des ames 
In their charming hand. Dans leurs bras charmans. 


“QO! enchanting vision ! Songe qui l’enchante! 

Lo, a rill up-springs, Il voit des ruisseaux. 

And, from out its bosom Une voix qui chante 
Comes a voice that sings. Sort du fond des eaux. 

Lovelier there appear Ses sceurs sont plus belles. 

Sire and sisters dear, Son pére est pres d’elles, 

While his mother near, Sa mére a des ailes 
Plumes her new-born wings. Comme les oiseaux. 


* A work published under that fictitious name by M. Sainte-Beuve. We havea 
high esteem for the talents of the author, and are very far from meaning to convey any 
reflection upon his compositions geverally. 
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« But a brighter vision 

Yet his eyes behold ; 

Roses all, and lilies, 
Every path enfold ; 

Lakes in shadow sleeping, 

Silver fishes leaping, 

And the waters creeping, 
Through the reeds of gold, 


Slumber on, sweet infant, 

Slumber peacefully ; 

Thy young soul yet knows not 
What thy lot may be. 

Like dead leaves that sweep 

Down the stormy deep, 

Thou art borne in sleep, 
What is all to thee? 


Thon canst slumber by the way ; 

Thou hast learnt to borrow 

Nought from study, noughtfrom care ; 
The cold hand of sorrow, 

On thy brow unwrinkled yet, 

Where young truth and candour sit, 

Ne’er with rugged nail hath writ 
That sad word, ‘ To-morrow "’ 


Innocent! thou sleepest— 

Sec the heavenly band, 

Who foreknow the trials 
That for man are planned ; 

Secing him unarmed, 

Unfearing, un-alarmed, 

With their tears have warmed 
His unconscious hand. 


Angels, hovering o’er him, 
Kiss him where he lies. 
Hark! he sees them weeping, 
‘ Gabriel!’ he cries ; 
‘ Hush!’ the angel says, 
On his lip he lays 
One finger, one displays 
Ilis native skies.” 
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** Tl voit mille choses 
Plus belles encor ; 
Des lis et des roses 

Plein le corridor ; 
Des lacs de délice 
Oi le poisson glisse, 
Oui londe se plisse 

A des roseaux d'or ! 


“ Enfant, réve encore! 
Dors, 6 mes amours! 
‘Ta jeune ame ignore 
Oui s’en vont tes jours. 
Comme une algue morte 
Tu vas, que Uimporte! 
Le courant temporte, 
Mais tu dors toujours! 


« Sans soin, sans étude, 
Tu dors en chemin ; 
Et linquietude 
A la froide main, 
De son ongle aride, 
Son ton front candide 
Qui v’a point de ride, 
N’ecrit pas: Demain ! 


“Tl dort, innocence ! 
Les anges sereins 
Qui savent d’avance 
Le sort des humains, 
Le voyant sans armes, 
Sans peur, sans alarmes, 
Baisent avec larmes 
Ses petites mains, 


‘* Leurs lévres effleurent 

Ses lévres de miel. 

L’enfant voit qu’ils pleurent, 
Et dit: Gabriel! 

Mais l’ange le touche, 

Et bergant sa couche, 

Un doigt sur sa bouche 
Léve l’autre au ciel !” 


To turn from these pure and touching strains to the field of 


novel writing, is like passing from one of the Cupids of Albano 
into a gallery filled with the gloomy martyrdoms of Caravaggio, 


or the diableries of Callot and Breughel d’Enfer. The taste for 
the revival, in fiction, of other times, seems to have passed away, 
or to have been transferred, at least in its more sombre point of 
view, to the stage. It has been succeeded by fictions which 
better reflect the fermentation, the relaxation of established prin- 
ciples which characterize society ; a literature which delights in 
the studious agitation of those moral problems from which men 
are generally anxious to shrink ; in speculations upon “ all fearful, 
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all unutterable things ;” in attacks upon all the connecting princi- 
ples of society; in details of the most frightful atrocities ; ; in the 
most singular alliances between the ludicrous and the terrible, 
between voluptuousness and horror; in the prevalence of a fata- 
lism, which urges man to live and die like the beasts that perish, 
or of a despair venting itself in impiety or exhaled in sarcasm. 
No where is there repose, no where a principle of consolation, 
—all is wild merriment or gnashing of teeth. A dazzling picture 
of the splendours of the palace is succeeded by the misery of the 
hovel, the loathsomeness of the dungeon or the hospital, a drunken 
revel, a licentious orgy, the guillotine, or the Morgue. We are 
perpetually treading on the confines of decency, often plunging 
into undisguised licentiousness. ‘There are scenes in the Peau 
de Chagrin of Balzac, such as the revel which follows the acqui- 
sition of the talisman, and the situation in which the death of the 
hero takes place, which would in this country have attracted the 
notice of the Attorney-General. In the fortunes of Michel 
Raymond, (a tale of adultery, one of the most favourite topics of 
the day), in his Daniel le Lapidaire, in the Confession, and 
La Femme Guillotinée of Janin, scenes are perpetually occurring 
which few would have the courage to read aloud in English, and 
few even we would hope in French society. You lay down the 


book with a conviction like that of Alceste, after reading Oronte’s 
sonnet— 


Qu’un homme est pendable apres les avoir faits. 


Yet the scope or intention of the author may not be to corrupt; 
these outrages seem as often to be the result of insensibility as 
of intention. ‘The style, of course, partakes of the wild incon- 
gruous character of the incidents. It moves in galvanic jerks 
and frantic gambols, with incoherent images like a madman’s 
dreams; me taphors, similes, illustrations drawn from the most re- 
volting departments of the physical, or the most sacred of the 
moral, world, and paradoxical maxims of morality, dazzling for a 
monrent and confounding the understanding. ‘The feeling, on 
laying down the strange imbroglio, is one of exhaustion, as if we 
had been gazing on the jets | and stars, and snaky convolutions of 
a fire work; our eyes ache in attempting to follow its windings, 
our ears are stunned by its discharges, and we gladly escape after 
the exhibition from the sulphureous atmosphere we have been 
breathing, to the “ breeze of heaven fresh blowing,” the tranquil 
glories of nature, and the silent steady lustre of the moon and stars, 

This character, it may be objected, is too indiscriminately ap- 
plied; and undoubtedly many examples might be pointed out in 
the lighter literature of the last two or three years of a more sub- 
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dued and natural cast. But what we mean is, that the leading 
talent of the day has taken the direction to which we have alluded ; 
that the dissection of the body social and the body politic, some- 
times by the coarsest instruments, and with the most needless 
parade of its morbid anatomy, in the guise of philosophical ro- 
mances, calculated to leave the most humiliating and desolating 
impression on the mind, seems to have almost superseded those 
more comprehensive, more indulgent, and, after all, truer pictures 
of life, that humour gently blending with pathos, and even pro- 
ducing it, which presented themselves to a Lesage or a Cervantes, 
that disposition to find good in every thing which colours nature 
in the pictures of Scott. 

It would be unjust, however, to this literature, whatever may 
be thought of its accordance with taste or morality, to deny it the 
praise of a seductive vivacity of movement, great variety, intense 
force, and a perfect command of those means of effect, which, 
though of coarse material and speedily worn out, are perhaps the 
best instruments for making an impression on minds which the 
strong excitement of the time has rendered callous to slighter 
emotions. We would point to two names in particular, out of 
the crowd of writers of the convulsive school as deserving peculiar 
attention, Balzac and Janin. 

Balzac is a French Hoffmann, a master of the fantastic and the 
horrible, dealing however with a more daring phantasmagoria 
than the German, not losing himself or turning the brain of his 
readers by a labyrinth of mazy images, born of the mingled fumes 
of French tobacco and the nervous excitement of dissipation, but 
bringing his fantastic world into direct bearing upon the actual, 
making it, in fact, only an embodied and palpable representation 
of the good and evil principles which divide the mixed nature of 
man. His Peau de Chagrin is a philosophical romance, of 
which the moral, if it has one, seems to be embodied in one sen- 
tence of the work—* Tuer les sentiments pour vivre vieux, ou 
mourir jeune en acceptant le martyre de passions, voila notre 
sort.” His hero Raphael has chosen the latter alternative. A 
talisman has been confided to him which gratifies every wish, but 
every wish, according to its magnitude, cuts off a portion of ex- 
istence: as the talisman shrivels, the span of life contracts with it. 
Yet he rushes on through a delirious round of passions and plea- 
sures, agonized in the midst of all by the consciousness that his 
fate is approaching, that he is accelerating it, yet unable to 
resist; till at last he dies the miserable victim of his own un- 
bridled passion. ‘The reader is drawn as by a whirlwind through 
the chapters of the work, as through a series of chambers; some 
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odour-breathing, sun-illumined, bright with lovely forms floating 
in voluptuous dance; some giving vent to the roar of intoxica- 
tion, and ribaldry, and licentiousness; some vast empty halls, in 
which the lamps are dying out, the music gone, the goblets over- 
turned, echoing only to the groan of solitary remorse; some, 
through whose half-opened and jealously unclosing doors, we 
catch momentary glimpses of domestic happiness; a long vista 
leading to a burial vault, over which no angel of consolation or 
pity keeps watch, but only a spirit of impious mockery or com- 
fortless despair. Many other tales in his Romans Philosophiques 
abound in the same fascination, as we may call it, for it is analo- 
gous to the influence of the rattle-snake. Such is the Elixir de 
longue Vie, a tale of parricide, so extremely forcible that it can 
hardly be read without a shuddering belief of its probability; and 
the Enfant Maudit, a picture of a being left to the brutalizing 
influence of savage nature, and sinking by degrees to a level with 
the inanimate world, with which alone his mind has been con- 
versant. His later work, Contes Bruns, par une téte a Cenvers, 
in which he has been assisted by Rabou and Philarete Chasles, 
more resembles the Diable Amoureur of Cazotte, or Washington 
Irving’s Dance of the Furniture in the old Flemish inn. These 
are are only a series of frightful grotesques, dancing before the 
eyes of the spectator, like 


The fancied lights, that flitting pass 
Over shut eyes at midnight, when 
Fever begins upon the brain. 


But here, even though in a less striking degree than in the Ro- 
mans Philosophiques, the talent of Balzac is evident. 

Janin we should be inclined to place next to him: in many 
points they resemble each other closely. In both there is the 
same wild vigour of conception, the same rapid brilliancy of exe- 
cution, the same hardihood of speculation. But Balzac seems to 
us to study his details better, and to give more consistency and 
unity to his conceptions. Janin’s first work, L’ Ane Mort et la 
Femme Guillotinée, puzzled the town. Whether it a were a pa- 
rody on Victor Hugo’s raw-head and bloody-bones scenes in Bug 
Jargal and Hans of Iceland, or a bona fide attempt to beat him 
at his own weapons, no one seemed to know. If it were a pa- 
rody, it certainly did not produce the usual effect of one, namely, 
laughter. On the contrary, it fulfilled most literally the condi- 
tion which the author, in his preface, avowed he had in view in 
writing it,—that it should be a work which the reader should 
throw down a dozen times in disgust, and yet should feel himself 
forced, as by a spell, to take it up again and finish its horrors. 
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The Confession, which followed, was a picture of mental agony 
and remorse in a mind having a natural tendency to insanity, a 
brief but overpowering production like Hugo’s Dernier Jour 
@un Condamné. More lately Janin has tried his hand on a more 
elaborate and regular work, the story of Barnave, a Tale of the 
Revolution; but though this production is at once more natural 
and more varied than its predecessors, it has not attracted the same 
attention. It treats too plainly the crimes of the revolution and 
the motives of its actors, and manifests too strong a sympathy 
with the suffering party, to be exactly to the taste of the Mouve- 
ment. If Janin wishes to be popular, he must betake himself 
again to the Lazar-house and the Place de Gréve. 

The time would fail us were we to attempt to say any thing of 
the monstrosities of Eugene Sue,* with his tales of pirates and 
planters, negroes with hearts blacker than their faces, and ser- 
pents that strangle heroines on their wedding night; of Ray- 
mond’s dashing but gloomy sketches of the Life of Paris in the 
Macon, Les Intimes, Contes de (Atelier; of Rey Dusseuil’s 
Samuel Bernard, and La Fin du Monde; of Drouimeau’s Ma- 
nuscrit Vert; or the many other names which the course of the 
last few years has added to the ever-changing roll of popularity. 
We must turn at once to Paris, ou le Livre de Cent-et-un. 

The nature of the subject—— the morals and manners of Paris— 
exclude, of course, much of that exaggeration which in works of 
pure fiction we have mentioned as the most remarkable feature of 
Fench literature at the present moment. And, perhaps, it is 
owing to this check upon the natural tendencies of many of the 
authors, that there is, on the whole, in this work so much that is 
common place, second rate, inferior to the usual standard of pe- 
riodical essay writing both in France and among ourselves. ‘The 
average of the compositions of the “ Hundred and one” does not 
rise above, if it even equals, the general ability of the essays in 
Jouy’s Hermites, while the inferior ones are a thousand degrees 
beneath those of that graceful and, on the whole, amusing series. 
Considering that the work is a labour of love, that the highest 
names in France are to be found in the list of collaborateurs, it 
is, in fact, surprising how little is contained in the three volumes 
already published, which is less likely to be quoted, or less known 
three months hence. We shall, however, enable our readers to 
judge of the merits of some of the better articles by liberal 
quotations. 

The first we shall extract is a very clever contribution from the 
pen of Charles —e a — who must be known to our 


@ « Plik et Plok, ”? and “ Atar Gull.” 
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Scotch, and particularly our female Scotch readers, by his amusing 
‘** Promenade de Dieppe aux Montagnes d’ Ecosse,” in the course 
of which he discovered, among other things, that such is the in- 
herent propensity of Scotch ladies to walk without shoes and 
stockings, that they never lose an opportunity, when by themselves 
in the country, of indulging in the amusement of a run on the 
grass, without these trammels. M. Nodier was, in fact, a little 
mystified now and then, by the Children of the Mist, whom he 
came to visit; but he is really a man of great talent, liberal and 
yet moderate views, a playful yet often deep humour, and great 
powers of conversation. His svirées at the Arsenal form a re- 
sunion of all the talent of Paris. ‘The subject of his meditation 
on this occasion is one of the most solemn importance, as our 
readers will by and by see. 
** PUNCH. 

“ Punch is one of those personages, entirely beyond the range of 
private life, who can be judged of ouly by their exterior, and with regard 
to whom opinions, more or less erroneous, are in circulation, in conse- 
quence of the want of any intimacy with his domestic habits. ‘This is a 
fatality attached to the high destiny of Punch. All human grandeur 
has its compensations. 

** Since I first knew Punch, as all the world know him, by meeting 
him in his portable mansion in the public street, | have never passed a 
day without wishing to know him better; but my natural timidity, and 
perhaps some difficulty inherent in the thing itself, have hitherto pre- 
vented me from succeeding. I often feel deeply the inconsolable grief 
it would occasion to me, if I should die without a familiar conversation 
with Punch, at a private audience. What secrets of the soul, what cu- 
rious revelations as to the mysteries of genius and sensibility, how many 
true and profound philosophical observations might be collected from an 
interview with Punch, if Punch were in the vein. But Punch resembles 
the great men of all ages; he is capricious, fantastic, shy. Punch is 
profoundly melancholy. A bitter experience of the perversity of the 
species, which at first rendered him hostile to his fellows, and which 
afterwards changed into a disdainful and insulting irony, has disgusted 
him with the frivolous relations of society. He will bold no communi- 
cation with it, but from the top of his oblong mansion, and he laughs at 
the vain curiosity of the crowd which would pursue him without being 
able to find him, behind the old curtain with which he shrouds himself 
at will. Philosophers have seen many things, but I do not believe there 
exists a philosopher who has seen behind the curtain of Punch. In the 
midst of multitudes who flock together at the sound of his voice, Punch 
has formed for himself the solitude of the sage. A stranger to the uni- 
versal sympathies he excites, his heart, deadened by experience or suffer- 
ing, has no sympathy with any, except it may be occasionally for his 
fellow, of whom I shall speak another time. I am at present too much 
occupied with Punch himself, to attend to his accessaries, Au ingenious 
episode may keep its place in ordinary histories, but it would be idle, 
out of place, I may say profane, in the history of Punch. 
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“ Tf 1 ever live to finish my great work on Punch, its importance, I 
hope, will be estimated by a single trait which I may refer to without 
vain pride, as without false modesty. Bayle adored Punch. Bayle 
passed the happiest hours of his laborious life before Punch’s house, his 
eyes fixed on those of Punch, his mouth opened with a gentle smile at 
his gibberish ; his hands in his pockets like the rest of Punch’s audience. 
That Pierre Bayle, whom ye know; Bayle, the advocate-general of 
philosophers, the prince of critics; Bayle, the biographer of the whole 
world, in four volumes folio—even he has not dared to write the bio- 
graphy of Punch. I do not mean, by this allusion, to insinuate my own 
praise. Civilization was then in its progress, but its advent had not 
come. It was the fault of civilization, and not of Bayle. Punch 
required a century worthy of himself. If the present be not the right 
one, I despair of it. 

** Our ignorance as to the more private points of Punch’s life was 
one of the necessary conditions of social supremacy. Punch, who 
knows all things, had long reflected on the instability of our political 
and religious faith. It was he undoubtedly who suggested to Byron 
the idea, that systems of belief did not last more than 2000 years, and 
Punch was not the man to be satisfied with 2000 years of popularity as a 
legislator or founder of a sect. Punch, whose motto is “ Odi profanum 
vulgus,” perceived that solemn subjects demanded a corresponding re- 
serve, and that their authority declined in proportion as they stooped to 
vulgar capacities. Punch thought, like Pascal, (if indeed it was not Pascal 
rather who thought like Punch) that the weak side of the highest histo- 
rical reputations was, that they touched the earth with their feet. Punch, 
logician as he always is, has never touched the earth with his feet ; he 
never shows his feet. It is from tradition only, and from ancient monu- 
ments, that we know, with any certainty, that he wears shoes. You will 
not meet Punch in coffee-houses and ball-rooms, like an every day great 
man, nor at the opera, like a patronizing sovereign who comes complaisant- 
ly once a week to satisfy the multitude of his material identity. Punch 
understands better the duty of a power which exists only by opinion. He 
wisely confines himself to his lofty eminence ; and none would wish to 
see him elsewhere, so well is the locality adapted for the convenience of 
the public, so happily exposed to the action of the visual rays of the spec- 
tator. Punch aspires not proudly to occupy the capital of a pillar, he 
knows too well how easily a man may fall ; neither will he descend, like 
Peter of Provence, to the ground floor: for Punch upon the pavement, 
he knows, would be little more than man. So important is this lesson of 
Punch’s philosophy, that in consequence of its neglect, he has seen em- 
pires crumble into dust ; and that at this moment there are no well estab- 
lished political systems save those in which it has always been an axiom, 
that of the Emperor of China,—that of the grand Lama—and that of 
Punch. 

** There are sophists (for such are never wanting in these days of 
paradox) who will boldly maintain to you that Punch perpetuates him- 
self from age to age in the shape of the grand Lama, under forms always 
similar, in individuals always new, as if the prodigality of nature were 
sufficient for the constant reproduction of a Punch! It is now, to my 
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great regret, nearly half a century since [ first saw Punch. Since then 
I have seen nothing, meditated on nothing but Punch, and I declare 
in the sincerity of my conscience—there has never been but one Punch. 
I have yet to learn, indeed, how the world could contain two. 

Punch’s secret, so long sought after, consists in adroitly concealing 
himself under a curtain, which can be raised only by his familiar, like 
that of Isis; in covering himself with a veil pervious only to his priests ; 
and, in fact, more than one point of resemblance presents itself between 
the priests of Isis, and the high priest of Punch. His power lies in 
mystery, like that of the talismans, which lose their charm the moment 
the secret is communicated. Punch, palpable to the senses like Apollo- 
nius of Tyana, like St. Simon, like Debruaie, would have been merely 
a philosopher, a rope dancer, or a prophet. But the Punch of the ima- 
gination occupies the culminating point of modern society. He shines 
in the zenith of civilization, or rather the perfection of civilization 
expresses itself entirely in Punch; or if it be not there, I know not 
where it is. es 

“ T have already stated that Punch is eternal, or rather, 1 have merely 
reminded you of it, the eternity of Punch being, thank Heaven, one of 
those dogmas which have been the least contested within my knowledge. 
I have read at least all the works of religious polemics which have been 
written, and [ have not met with a word which could throw a doubt on 
the unquestionable eternity of Punch, which is attested by monumental, 
written, and oral tradition. As to the first, his image has been found, 
a striking resemblance, among the excavations in Egypt. How, in fact, 
could any one be deceived as to the likness of Punch? The authenticity 
of the portrait is at least as well attested as that of the autographic Tes- 
tament of Sesostris, which has lately been picked up somewhere, to the 
great satisfaction of people of taste, who could no longer have done 
without the Testament of Sesostris. In regard to written tradition, it 
does not ascend so high; but we know that Punch existed by name at 
the date of the creation of the Academy, which shares with him the 
privilege of immortality by letters patent from the king. It is true that 
Punch was not a member of the Academy, and that he is spoken of 
rather slightingly in their Dictionary ; but that is easily explained by the 
irritation of feeling produced by competition among these illustrious 
rivals. As to oral tradition, you will meet with no man old enough to 
recollect Punch younger than he is at this moment, or who heard his 
great grandfather even speak of another Punch. The cradle of Jupiter 
has been found in the Island of Crete, but never yet the cradle of Punch. 
We grow old for ever round Punch, who flourishes in immortal youth. 
Dynasties pass; kingdoms fall; peerages, with more vitality in them 
than kingdoms, are swept away; the newspapers which have destroyed 
them will be destroyed themselves for want of subscribers.—What do I 
say? Nations are effaced from the earth; religions disappear in the 
abyss of the past, following after religions which have preceded them ; 
the Opera Comique has been twice shut up—but Punch, never: Punch 
still flogs the same infant—Punch still beats thesame wife—Punch shall 
hang to-morrow the hangman whom he hanged to-day. This, however, 
in no way justifies the accusations of cruelty which have been thrown 
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out against his character. His innocent severity is exercised only on 
beings of wood. 

“* Punch is invulnerable. ‘The invulnerability of the hero of Ariosto is 
less clearly proved than that of Punch. I know not whether his heel 
remained concealed in his mother’s hand when he was plunged into 
Styx: but what matters it to Punch, whose heels no mortal ever saw ? 
What, at least, is certain, and what all the world may satisfy themselves 
of at this moment on the Place de Chatelet, if there are still some noble 
spirits who take an interest in such enquiries, is, that Punch, thrashed 
by policemen, assassinated by bravos, and carried off by the devil, re- 
appears infallibly a quarter of an hour afterwards, in his dramatic cage, 
as gay, gallant and frisky as ever, dreaming of nothing but clandestine 
amours and tricks upon travellers. ‘ Polichinelle est mort—Vive Polichi- 
nelle, ‘This is the phenomenon which suggested the idea of legitimacy. 
Montesquieu would have mentioned it if he had known it, but one can- 
not know every thing. 

“To proceed. Punch, eternal and invulnerable, has also the gift of 
languages, which has been three times given, first, to the Apostles ; se- 
condly, to the Asiatic Society; and thirdly, to Punch. ‘Traverse the 
habitable globe, if you have time and money; go as far from Paris as 
you can—and I wish you well, I am sure, from the bottom of my heart ; 
seek P ‘ yhat will y ? I defy you to suspend your 
hammock in any corner of the globe where Punch has not been before 
you. Punch is a cosmopolite. What you take at first for the hut of a 
savage is Punch’s house under its canvas canepy. Punch still asleep, his 
head upon his arm, his arm on the edge of his pulpit, in the open air, 
like the Aurora of La Fontaine, has not yet wakened up at the rough 
summons of his keeper, or the chink of the coin, which rattles harmoni- 
ously at his ear; but soon you will see him leap, skip, gambol, dance ; 
you will hear him give vent to his feelings, like a native, in the idiom of 
the country. I myself, a wanderer in all the regions of the old world, 
have never travelled twenty leagues without meeting Punch, without 
finding him ‘ nativeand to the manner born:’ if I had not, I should 
have fled the spot—I should have said— 

‘ Hic tandem stetimus nobis ubi defuit orbis.’ 


Punch’s box is the pillar of Hercules in modern civilization.” 


There is a little.more in the same strain, but the long passage 
we have quoted will be sufficient to show the gay, lively wit of 
this essay, which, in its way, is unique—if we except another 
piece of irony, or rather whimsical exaggeration, by the same 
author—Le Bibliomane. It is an amusing sketch of the ab- 
surdities of the bibliomaniac, by one who it is pretty plain has a 
lurking sympathy for those whom he is playfully satirising; but 
we must leave room for one or two others of a graver cast. 

The Bibliomania naturally suggests the recollection of the 
Bibliophile Jacob, who is the coutributor of some observations on 
the public libraries. Most of our readers, we presume, know 
something of the author of the Soirées de Walter Scott, Les 
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Deux Fous, and the Roi de Ribauds—works in which the accu- 
mulations of great antiquarian reading were ingeniously combined 
with no inconsiderable talent in the delineation of character and 
the construction of plot. They wanted, no doubt, a vivifying 
principle of life—something to fuse all the materials into unity; 
but they were decidedly superior to most imitations of the kind, 
and entitled their author to the praise of being one of the most 
distinguished as well as earliest disciples of that school in France. 
More | lately he has published another work, in which (though not 
with great success) he has exchanged his antiquarianism for a 
picture of the feelings of the day— Une Divorce. His observa- 
tions in this paper on the libraries, are judicious rather than 
striking. He complains particularly, very likely from experience, 
of the annoyance which frequently results from all the books upon 
a particular subject being engrossed by some man of letters en- 
gaged in a literary work; and gives some advice which we doubt 
not may be useful to those more immediately concerned, but 
which could have little interest beyond Paris. * 

Not so the article entitled La Conciergerie, by Philarete 
Chasles. It bears the sombre inspiration of reality; “ quorum 
pars magna fui” speaks in every line of this striking and touch- 
ing picture e of imprisonment. Its author, arrested when a mere 
boy in 1815, almost without a shadow of suspicion, thrown 


among the lowest horde of Parisian ruffians in the police, is after- 
wards transferred to the dreary prison of the Conciergerie, the 
den which had witnessed so many of the horrors of the revolution, 
but which has been swept away by a more modern building. 


“‘ The carriage stopt before the Palais de Justice. Here then was the 
Conciergerie. Near the vast staircase which leads up to the Palais de 
Justice you discovered in a corner, on the right, sunk under ground, con- 
cealed by a double railing, crushed as it were by the building which 
rose above it, the subterranean vault of which I speak. The weight of 
the superincumbent building pressed on it, as society presses on the 
prisoner, be he innocent or guilty. Was it a prison, a sewer, or a 
cellar? No one could have said, so completely was its entrance, so 
small, so low, so narrow, so black, buried in the shadow projected from 
the surrounding buildings. At the gate stood a centinel; in front a 
lamp was burning, which enlightened with a bloody glare this funereal 
avenue. Now all is changed; but in 1815 the oldest of French prisons 
resembled the oubliettes of feudal times. I entered, preceded and fol- 
lowed by a gendarme. 

“« My first thought was of death and of the tomb. Afterwards, how- 
ever, (let me confess my sins of boyish pride,) this flagrant iniquity gave 
me courage, and I found that the men who could lower themselves so far 
as to tremble at my infancy, and to thrust me into their dungeons, 
elevated me to the precocious dignity of a man anda martyr. The con- 
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sciousness of the pure and simple occupations in the midst of which the 
adjutant of police had surprised me, the consciousness of my innocence, 
the disgust with which this foolish and wanton barbarity inspired me ; 
perhaps, the strange pleasure of tasting at so early a period of life its 
most poignant and bitter sensations, strangely supported me; I felt as if 
I could rise to the level of any suffering, any cruelty; I threw down the 
glove of defiance to the world. Alas, it has taken it up! 

“I was registered. The word is degrading, terrible—like a chain 
which is placed upon you, a weight attached to you, a physical burden; 
by this compact of strength against weakness, you belong to the prison: 
you are the thing, the puppet, the furniture of the keeper. You descend 
from the condition of man to that of an insensible and brute being, 
classed, ticketed, like a faggot torn from the forest and laid up in its 
order to be burnt, in the storehouse of its proprietor. 

“The lantern at the gate cast but a dim and feeble light upon sur- 
rounding objects. I caught a glimpse of the rags of a robber seated on 
the same bench with myself, also waiting his registration, A man in a 
brown dress laid hold of me by the hand. We climbed up stairs, we 
crossed galleries; the wind blew moist and cold through these dismal 
passages; my eyes unaccustomed to this new world discerned nothing 
but red stars as it were burning here and there; they were the lamps 
attached to the wall. 

“*T am sorry, young man,’ said my guide, ‘ that such are our orders ; 
but you are, aw secret.’ 

** What does that mean? 

**« It is a cell which you are not allowed to leave, and where you are 
allowed to see no one.’ 

“We had descended several stories: a long passage with chinks 
admitting air and light spread before us; several wickets opened to allow 
us to pass, and fell again. The third door in the passage was that of my 
prison ; a massive door of iron, covered with bolts, of which there is a 
great profusion in that quarter. 

“* There,’ said the jailor, after raising his enormous bars of iron, and 
making the key grate three times in the lock. The cell was about eight 
feet long, five broad, and twelve high; involved in the thickest dark- 
ness ; the wall on the one side dripping with lime water, on the other a 
wooden partition, the floor paved like a cellar; in the farther end, about 
ten feet above the floor, an opening of about three feet in height and one 
in breadth, through which a fragment of the sky might be discernable ; 
within an iron barrier obstructing this mockery of a window, and with- 
out a screen of wood which prevented all prospect within. In one cor- 
ner on the left, fronting the door, some bundles of straw littered the 
ground: beneath the window a pitcher: near the door another filled 
with water, and a wooden bowl. I trembled, partly with cold, partly 
with fear. ‘This was the condemned cell, a prison in all its horrors,— 
and I, its victim, was not even suspected. 

“Though the authors of melo-dramas have abused this means of pro- 
ducing effect, I am tempted to believe in the commiseration of jailors. 
They see in fact so few deserving of pity, that when change does pre- 
sent them with the prospect, these souls so habituated to the sufferings 
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of others, tired of this obduracy, indulge with eagerness in the pleasure 
of compassion—the rare relaxation of charity. Jacques took pity on me 
and served me well. His wooden figure seemed to soften and relax 
when I spoke to him; he was kind to me, he would linger five minutes 
to talk to me in my cell. This man, in his brown coat and with his 
girdle loaded with keys, had more pity in his heart than the inquisitor, 
the man of the world, who dined in town, wore breeches of black silk, 
and gossiped with the ladies. 

“* His menace had been accomplished. This was the ‘ Cul de basse- 
fosse,’ with which his wounded self-love had threatened me. I knew 
not what phantasmagoria was passing about me; nor how, arrested in 
the house of a printer, conducted to the police, interrogated by its 
agent, transferred to the Conciergerie, I underwent the fate which Des- 
rues and Mandrin had already endured. In all this series of cruelties I 
see nothing but a mournful scene of magic. At the present day | can 
understand but too well this concatenation of sufferings; 1 understand 
it only to execrate it, not through vengeance or resentment, but as a 
man, as a citizen, as a being penetrated with profound rancour, to borrow 
the expressive phrase of our ancestors, against those insults to humanity, 
the use of which the police permits with impunity, in the midst of a 
society which calls itself legal, and would fain call itself free. 

“There I remained. A loaf was brought me, a prison loaf, so black, 
so bitter, so disgusting to smell and taste, even hunger revolted from it. 

“* Would you prefer ‘ La Pistole ?’ asked the jailor. I dried my tears. 
I inquired of him what the word meant. For a bundred francs a month, 
he told me, I might have a bed, white bread, food, a table and a chair. 
I was only uneasy about my family. I asked Jacques if I might com- 
municate with them. 

“ * T will send some one,’ said he, ‘ to your mother, to tell her how 
you are; but you are not permitted to write or to receive letters.’ 

“I gave Jacques to understand that my father would not fail to pay 
the allowance, and to recompense him for any kindnesses he might be 
inclined to show me. I begged of him to tell my parents that my health 
was good, and that I was very comfortable. He went away; and at 
night, when his usual rounds, the closing of the gates, and the usual 
duties of the prison, brought him back to my cell, he told me that my 
mother had remained a long time in the parlour, and had begged of bim 
to bring me some fruits. Maternal sorrow had produced its effect on 
the heart of Jacques; he brought me a rickety table of plain deal, a 
chair, of which the stuffing was gone, some moist sheets, and a gray 
camp bed, which I still see, upon the back of which was legible 
M. de Labedoyere slept here the ..... The rest was rubbed out. . . 

. - The first time that the iron gates opened, clattered, shook, pro- 
longed their echoes through the vaulted passages, a secret terror seized 
me; my isolated situation stared me in the face,—I was like a dead man, 
rising suddenly to see his tomb shut upon him. The next day they 
brought me a pitcher of milk; I could not contain my tears—it was so 
different from my cheerful breakfast at home. Sometimes I heard a 
heavy vehicle stop; the locks grate, the gates roll back, the bars fall; a 
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bustle for a moment in the prison, then again repose—silence.. These 
were fresh prisoners brought to the place of confinement. 

“* My dungeon was situated immediately beneath a court, on which the 
windows, or rather the orifices, intended for the admission of a little 
light and air to the souriciére, looked out. The souriciére is, I believe, a 
sort of provisional prison, where criminals are heaped together till their 
repective destinations can be more definitively arranged. ‘The female 
division of the prison was close enough to my cell to allow me to hear, 
occasionally, portions of the conversation of its inmates. ‘They consisted 
of love songs howled out by hoarse voices, fearful blasphemies repeated 
by mild and youthful ones; obscene stories told by young girls ; narra- 
tives of robbery and murder in slang terms; ballads, barcarolles, and vau- 
devilles, sung in chorus by these depraved females, mixed with parodies, 
jokes, imprecations, and shouts of laughter. ‘The most melancholy part 
of the whole scene was its wild gaiety ; all sorrow, all remorse, every 
thought of morality and of the future had deserted these beings, who had 
wallowed in the kennel of society till they had become filth themselves. 
Pardon these details; they are frivolous only to the frivolous. I was 
forcibly struck with this crowning instance of human depravity. I had 
never been initiated in crime. 1 knew crime only from history, through 
the dim veil of a distant perspective. A childhood passed in romance 
and mental activity had not prepared me for revelations such as these. 
When I heard one of these women singing the popular melody of Ca- 
truffo, ‘ Portrait Charmant,’—my heart seemed to break ; the contrast was 
too great, the dissonance too hideous. Even now I cannot bear to listen 
to that air. 

** One day there was a more than ordinary bustle in the prison ; the 
bells sounded longer; the tramp of regular steps echoed through the 
passages ; the clattering of bayonets terrified me. The chamber next 
to mine opened and shut several times. I heard from it the sound of 
weeping and lamentation. Jacques, when he visited me, was dressed in 
his suit of uniform. ‘The sobs from the adjoining cell grew louder—the 
women of the souriciére sang on as usual. I learned from the keeper 
that the cell was occupied by one who had been condemned to death ; 
that the day of execution was come, the hour about to strike ; that the 
sobs I heard were those which accompanied the rude confession of the 
criminal—that the priest was with him; that the prisoner on bis knees, 
half drunk, half despairing, was in the act of receiving absolution,—that 
in ten minutes he would be numbered with the dead. Suddenly all the 
bells began ; the noise of wheels on the pavement shook the building ; 
murmurs of distant voices accompanied the death procession, and the 
tumult was succeeded by the stillness of the prison. 

“ Confinement triumphed, as might be expected, over a frame which 
had seen only sixteen summers. ‘Those scenes of terror produced an 
irradicable impression on my mind. The privation of air and exercise, 
the vexation of not seeing those I loved, the damp atmosphere in which 
I lived, made me ill. A month passed away—the physician applied for 
leave that I might walk in the court. I was conducted by Jacques to an 
oblong court, ten or twelve feet below the level of the surrounding streets, 
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surrounded by lofty edifices, and all bordered with iron spikes. Naked 
and dirty feet were moving over the sand; rough and savage voices asked 
who I could be; men with arms covered with hair surrounded me; others 
in their shirts, with no other article of clothing but pantaloons of grey 
sail-cloth, were stretched upon the ground amusing themselves at play; 
others were working at those little articles in straw, the delicacy of which 
is so surprising. I recognized there vice as I had seen it in the Police, 
but still more hideous. There it had preserved a semi-social garb and 
language, some of the habits of civilization ; but here it was delineated in 
all its beauty, in all its vigour. Its only dialect was slang ; self-contempt, 
and contempt for every thing else was painted on every feature. A wild 
cupidity sparkled in the eyes of the gamblers. By the side of society 
attired in its decent garb and subjected to restraint, here was one com- 
posed of savages, who, from that very civilization have borrowed their 
artifices, their resources, to turn them against civilization itself. I was 
more terrified at their figures, their questions, their looks, their unintelli- 
gible jargon, than I should have been by the scaffold itself. 

** 1 was only twice taken into this court; my third promenade was in 
another much smaller, of an oblong form, and, from the extreme height of 
the buildings above it, not unlike the bottom of a well. In the cells, the 
air-holes of which opened in this little court, were several prisoners 
accused of political offences; among others a lieutenant of cavalry, 
always gay, lively, with an iron constitution, and who, even behind his 
iron barriers, used constantly to amuse me with pleasant stories. 

“* As my health got better, I was recommitted to my darkness. I had 
breathed the fresh air three times in eight days—that was enough. My 
imprisonment continued for two months.” 


From the Conciergerie it is a natural transition to the Morgue. 
The paper by Leon Guzlan, which bears that name, is a very 
powerful one, though rather unscrupulously availing itself of the 
horrible, and even the physically disgusting, as an engine of effect. 

After describing the exterior, the Salle de ? Exposition, which 
is the only portion of the building, of course, with which the 
public are acquainted, the writer conducts us into the inner re- 
cesses of this house of death, the apartments of the superintendant. 


** M. Perrin is a little old man, who coughs incessantly. When I ex- 
plained to him the object of my visit, he very politely offered to show 
me all the details of his administration, regretting much, as he said, that 
there was not so much variety as could be desired. ‘ But I will show 
you what I have—be pleased to walk up.’ 

** As we were climbing the narrow stairs, and he was informing me 
that his establishment was connected both with the prefecture and the 
police, with the one on account of the local expenses, with the other from 
its connection with the public health, we were obliged to stand close 
against the wall to allow a troop of young girls to pass, well dressed, 
gay, but shivering with the cold, which blew from the river through the 
chink which lighted the stair. 

“¢ These are four of my daughters. I have eight children. Frangois, 
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the keeper, has had four, and he has had the good fortune to get them all 
married. Frangois is a kind father.’ 

“* ¢ So,” said I, ‘ twelve children then have been born in the Morgue. 
Dreams of joy, and conjugal endearments, and parental delights, have 
been experienced in this chamber of death. Marriage with its orange 
flowers, baptism with its black robed sponsors, the communion and the 
embroidered veil, love, religion, virtue, have had their home here as 
elsewhere. God has sown the seeds of happiness every where.’ 

*«* Papa, we are going to a distribution of prizes. My sisters are sure 
to get a prize. Don’t weary, we will be back in good time.’ 

«Go, my children,’ —and all four embraced him. 

* | thought of the body of the little Norman in the dreary room be- 
neath, and of the mother who even now, perhaps, was anxiously looking 
for her from the window. 

*¢ This is the apartment of Francois.” Frangois did the honours with 
the activity of a man who is not ashamed of his establishment. His 
room is comfortably furnished ; two modern pendules mounted on 
bronze, a wardrobe with a Medusa’s head, a high bed, and a handsome 
rose-coloured curtain. Ifthe room was not overburdened with furniture, 
if there was not much of luxury, yet, to those not early accustomed to 
superfluities, it might even seem gay. It represented the tastes, opinions, 
and habits of its master. Vases of flowers threw a green reflection on 
the curtains, for Frangois is fond of flowers. Among his gallery of por- 
traits were those of Augereau and Kleber, both in long coats, leaning on 
immense sabres, with peruques and powder. Napoleon is there three 
times. 

“« Look at these jars,’ said Frangois, ‘these are sweetmeats of my wife's 
making; she excels in sweetmeats.’ I read upon them, ‘ gooseberries 
of 1831.’ We left Frangois’s apartment, which forms the right wing of 
the Morgue, while the clerk’s house is on the left, and entered the cabi- 
net of administration of M. Perrin. 

“If Frangois is fond of flowers, M. Perrin has the same penchant for 
hydraulics and the camera obscura; he draws, he makes jets from the 
Seine, by an ingenious piece of machinery of his own invention ; while he 
was retouching his syphon, I asked permission to turn over the register, 
where suicides are ranged in two columns. 

“ The fatal ‘ unknown’ was the prevailing designation ; ‘ brought here 
at three in the morning, skull fractured, unknown ;—‘ brought at twelve 
at night, drowned under the Pont des Arts, cards in his pocket, ua- 
known ;’—‘ young woman, pregnant, crushed by a fiacre at the corner of 
the Rue Mandar, unknown ;’—‘ new born child found dead of cold, at the 
gate of an hotel, unknown.’ 

“* I said to M. Perrin that he must weary here very much occasionally 
during the long nights of winter. 

““* No,’ replied he good humouredly, ‘ the children sing, we all work, 
Francois and I play at draughts or piquet; the worst of it is, we are 
sometimes interrupted; a knock comes, we must go down, get a stone 
ready, undress the new comer and register him: that spoils the game; 
we forget to mark the points.’ 
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“¢ And this is the way you generally spend your evenings ?'—‘ Always, 
except when Francois has to go to Vaugirard at four o clock; then he 
must go to bed earlier. Perhaps you do not know that our burying ground 
is at Vaugirard: as that burying ground is not much in fashion, we have 
been allowed to retain our privilege of having a fosse to ourselves.’ 

“* T understand, —it is a fief of the Morgue.’ 

** * You saw that chariot below near the entrance gate, in which the 
children were hiding theselves at play,—that is our hearse.’ 

** * And rich or poor, all must make use of your conveyance? If for 
instance a suicide is recognised, his relations or friends may reclaim 
him, take him home, and bestow the rites of sepulture on him at his 
own house ?” 

** *No, the Morgue does not give back what bas been once deposited 
here. It allows the funeral ceremonies to be as pompous as they will, 
but they must all set out from hence ; one end of the procession perhaps 
is at Notre Dame, while the other is starting from the Morgue. The 
Archbishop of Paris may be there; but Frangois’ place is fixed. It is 
the first.’ 

“ * And the priests of Notre Dame, do they never make any difficulty 
about administering the funeral rites to your dead ?” 

* * Never !’ 

** «Not even to the suicides ?’ 

** There are no suicides for Notre Dame; one is drowned by accident, 
another killed by the bursting of a gun, a third has fallen from a scaffold, 
I invent the excuse, and the conscience of the priest accepts it. That's 
enough.’ 

** So, thought I! Notre Dame, which formerly witnessed the execution 
at the stake of sorcerers, alchymists, and gipsies on the Grande Place, 
has now no word of reprobation for the carcase of the suicide, once 
allowed to rot on the ground, or be devoured by birds. She asks not 
here what was his faith. The priest says mildly, ‘ Peace be with you.’ 

“* We walked down, and Frangois opened the first room, that which 
contains the dresses; habits of all shapes, all dimensions, hideously 
jumbled together; gaiters pinned to a sleeve, a shawl shading the neck 
of a coat ; dresses of peasants, workmen, carters and brewer's frocks, 
women’s gowns, all faded, discoloured, shapeless, flap against each other 
in the current of air which entered through the windows. ‘There is 
something here appalling in the sight and sound of these objects, soul- 
less, bodyless, yet moving as if they had life, and presenting the form 
without the flesh. Your eye rests on a handkerchief, the property of 
some poor labourer, suddenly seized with the idea of suicide, after some 
day that he has wanted work. 

** Francois, who followed the direction of my eyes to see what im- 
pression the picture produced on me, sighed heavily. 

“* Does it move you too,’ said 1? ‘ Are you discontented with your 
lot.—Unbappy ?” 

* «Not exactly! But Sir, formerly, you must know, the dresses, after 
being six months exhibited, became a perquisite of ours; we sold them. 
Now they talk of taking the dresses from us.’ 
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“« T reassured Francois as to the intention of government, and assured 
him there was no talk of taking away the dresses. 

“ The second room, that which adjoins the public exibition room, is 
appropriated for the dissection of those, the mode of whose death appears 
to the police to be suspicious. Its only furniture is a marble table, on 
which the dissections take place, and a shelf on which are placed several 
bottles of chlorate. This room is immediately above the room of M. 
Perrin. ‘The dissecting table above just answers to the girls’ piano below. 

“In this room, which I crossed yr rar to avoid as much as possible 
the sight of a body extended on the plank, I saw the little girl, who had 
been stifled the night before in the diligence; she was a lovely child. 
The other figure was frightfully disfigured ; scarcely even would his 
mother have recognized him. 

“There remained only the public room; it is narrow, ill aired ; ten 
or twelve black and sloping stones receive the suicides, who are placed 
on it almost in a state of nudity; the places are seldom all occupied, 
except perhaps during a revolution. Then it is that the Morgue is 
recruited ; two more days of glory and immortality in July, and the 
plague had been in Paris. 

“ «It is true,’ said M. Perrin, ‘ we worked hard during the three days, 
and we were allowed the use of two assistants. Corpses every where, 
within, without, at the gate, on the bank.’ .. . 

“ ¢ And your girls ” 

* « During these days they did not leave their apartment, nor looked 
out to the street, nor to the river; besides, you are mistaken if you 
think the spectacle would have terrified them. Brought up here, they 
will walk at night without a lightin front of the glass, which divides the 
corpses from the public, without trembling; we become accustomed to 
any thing.’ 

** Methought I heard the poor children, so familiar with the idea of 
death, so accustomed to this domestic spectacle of their existence, asking 
innocently of the strangers whom they visited,—as one would ask where 
is your garden, your kitchen, or your cabinet,—‘ where do you keep 
your dead here ?’ 

‘“* These were all the facts I could gather with regard to the establish- 
ment. I was opening the glass door to breathe the fresh air again, when 
the entrance of the crowd drove me back into the interior; they were 
following a bier, on which lay a body, from which the water dripped in 
a long stream. From one of the hands which were closely clenched, the 
keeper detached a strip of coloured linen, and a fragment of Jace. * Ah!’ 
said he, ‘ let me look, ‘tis she !’ 

“* ¢ Who is it?” 

***'The nurse who was here this morning; the nurse of the little 
Norman girl. Good! they may be buried together.’ And M. Perrin 


put on his spectacles, opened his register, and wrote in his best current- 
hand—wnknown !” 


Passing over many respectable and some eminent names, who, 
however, have not on this occasion exactly fulfilled the expectations 
which might have been formed beforehand, we come to the paper 
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contributed by Al. Dumas, intitled Le Cocher de Cabriolet. No 
one who has read his Henri IIT. et sa Cour, or his Antoine, 
or Térése, will doubt his power of imparting the most vivid and 
intense dramatic interest to any scene, on which he may exercise 
his powers. ‘This is the point of view in which he has taken up 
the subject. The sketch of a cabriolet driver, with which the paper 
opens, will have little interest to one who recollects Irving’s 
admirable sketches of English Coachmen; but it leads to a 
narrative of deep interest, and some sketches of more than ordi- 
nary power. ‘The duel with which it concludes, reminds us of 
the ferocity of the encounter in Matthew Wald. ‘The coachman 
has informed Dumas, that he had formerly been in the service of 
a M. Eugene. He goes on to describe a nocturnal incident, in 
which he had been his companion. 


“ “We had reached the bridge, where there are statues, as you know. 
There were nonethen. We met a woman sobbing so loud, we could 
hear it notwithstanding the din of the cabriolet. Stop, said my master ; 
ere I could turn my head he was on the ground. It was pitch dark : I 
could see neither the ground nor the sky. ‘The woman went before, my 
master followed ; suddenly she stopped about the middle. of the bridge, 
leapt upon it, and then I heard a plunge. My master sprung up after 
her ; he followed, he could swim like a fish. 

“I said to myself—if I remain in the cabriolet, I can do no good ; on 
the other hand I cannot swim a stroke; if I throw myself over, there 
will be two to draw out instead of one. I said to that old horse who 
had then four years less on his back, and two measures of oats more in 
his belly ; stand still, Coco, You would have thought he understood 
me. He stood still. 

I ran on, I reached the river side ; there was a little boat: I leapt 
into it, it was fastened by a rope. I pulled and pulled; I felt for my 
knife, 1 had forgotten it. And all the time I heard my master diving 
like a cormorant. 

“1 pulled so hard at last, that crack!..the rope gave way, and I 
found myself sprawling on my back in the boat. I said to myself, this 
is no time to be counting the stars; I got up in a hurry. 

** With the fall the boat had been launched into the stream; I sought 
for the oars ; 1 could find but one. I tried to row with it; I spun 
round like a tetotum, I said, I may as well go whistle ; all’s over. 

* T shall never forget that moment, sir, all my life: you would have 
thought the river was running ink, it looked so black. Now and then 
only, some little wave rose, and cast its spray into the boat ; then for a 
moment would be seen the white robe of the female, or the head of my 
master, as he rose to the surface to breathe. Once only they came to the 
surface together. I heard M. Eugene cry, ‘I see her now.’ In two 
strokes he was at the place where her dress had been floating the mo- 
ment before. Suddenly, I saw his legs in the air ; he disappeared ; I was 
not ten steps off, floating down the river with the current, clasping my 
oar in my hands, and crying ‘ My God, why can [ not swim ? 
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“ He re-appeared again in a moment. This time he held her by the 
hair; she was senseless; it was time, and for my master too. His 
breast heaved ; he had just strength enough left to raise himself out of 
the water, while she lay motionless as lead; he turned his head to see 
which bank was the nearest; his eye rested on me. ‘ Here,’ cried he, 
‘Cantillon!’ I leant on the brink of the boat; I stretched the oar to 
him ; three feet more would have done it. ‘ Here, here ;’ cried he; I 
swore ; I could not help it; ‘ Cantillon..—A wave passed over him. I 
remained with my mouth open, my eyes fixed on the spot. He re- 
appeared ; a mountain seemed to be taken from my breast ; I stretched 
the oar out again; he had come a little nearer. ‘ Courage, master, 
courage,’ I cried. He could not answer me. ‘ Let her drop,’ I cried ; 
‘ save yourself.’—No, no ;’ cried he. ‘The water rushed into his mouth. 
Every hair on my head was in a cold sweat. I stood stretching over the 
boat holding out the oar; every thing seemed to be turning about me. 
The Bridge, the Hotel de Gardes, the Tuilleries, all danced before us, 
and yet my eyes never quitted that head, which kept sinking and sinking, 
those eyes, now on a level with the water, still gazed on me, and seemed 
twice their usual size: now, nothing but his hair remained above ; it 
sank like the rest; his arm only, with the fingers convulsively bent, rose 
above the water. I made a last effort; I stretched the oar out—Aha! 
ha!—I thrust it into his hand.’ 

** Cantillon paused, and wiped his forehead. I drew breath, and he 
proceeded. 

* * You may well say that a drowning man would catch at a bar of 
red hot iron. He clutched the oar till his nails indented themselves in 
the wood, I ieant the oar on the boat side, and raised him out of the 
water. I trembled so, at the idea of losing this devil of an oar, that I 
lay upon it as I drew it cautiously in. M. Eugene lay with his head 
back like one in a faint ; I still pulled, he came nearer and nearer : at, 
last I stretched my arm out; I caught him by the wrist, —Huzza—l was 
sure of my man. I held him like a vice. Eight days afterwards he had 
the marks of it still on his arms. 

** He had never let go the female. I drew them both into the boat. 
They lay in the bottom. I called on my master. [ tried to strike him 
on the palms of his hands, but he held them clasped, as if he had been 
cracking nuts. I could have ate my heart out with vexation, 

** I caught hold of my oar again, and tried to gain the bank. I am 
no great boatman with two oars, and with one, | might as well have 
flown. If I tried to go to one side, I was sure to go to the other. The 
current, in the mean time, swept us down. When I saw that we were 
fairly on the way to Havre, I said ‘ Faith, this is no time for false 
modesty ; I must call for help ;’ so I screamed like a peacock. 

“The men in the little station for the reception of the drowned 
heard me; they were with us ina moment. ‘They fixed my boat to 
theirs, and, in five minutes after, my master and the young woman 
were both in a layer of salt, like a pair of pickled herrings. 

“ They asked me if I was drowned too? I said, ‘no; but that it 
made no difference ; they might give me a glass of brandy, and I would 
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be all right in a moment ;’ for my legs were tottering beneath me all 
the time. 

‘* My master first opened his eyes. He threw himself upon my neck. 
I sobbed, I laughed, I wept. My God! what fools folks do make of 
themselves sometimes ! 

“* M. Eugene turned round. He saw the young girl, to whom they 
were administering some applications. ‘ A thousand francs,’ said he, 
‘shall be your reward, if you save her.’ ‘ And you, Cantillon, my 
noble fellow, my friend, my saviour, quick, bring hither the cabriolet.’ 

“ * Ah, true,’ cried I, ‘and Coco!’ You need not ask, if 1 plied my 
legs well. I came to the spot where I had left him. No cabriolet, or 
horse was to be found. Next day they were found for us, however, by 
the police. Some amateur had taken them home with him. 

* | returned and told him. ‘ Quick then—a fiacre’-—‘ And the young 
girl ?’—* She has sprained her foot,’ said he. I brought the fiacre; she had 
come completely to herself, but she could not yet speak. We lifted 
her in, ‘ Coachman, quick, to the Rue de Bac, No. 31.’ ” 


The female, as may be inferred in such cases, is the victim of 
perfidy. She is restored to her father, and Eugene makes a vain 
attempt on the feelings of her seducer, Alfred. The father, who 
has been left in the adjoining room, watching the issue of their 
conference, rushes on the seducer, and nearly strangles him in his 
agony. 


“« *M. Alfred rose, pale, his eyes fixed, his teeth clenched ; he did not 
even look at Mademoiselle Marie, who had fainted. He stept up to my 
muster, who waited for him with his arms folded. ‘ Eugene,’ said he, 
‘ I did not know that your apartment was a place for cut-throats. Next 
time, I shall enter it with a loaded pistol in each hand. You understand 
me?’ ‘ It is in this way I expect you,’ said my master. ‘ If you came 
in any other, I should request you to begone.’ 

© « Captain,’ said M. Alfred, as he went out, ‘ you will not forget 
that I have a debt to settle with you too.’ 

*« ¢ Which shall be paid this instant,’ said the Captain ; for I will not 
leave you.’ 

** € Be it so.’ 

“ «Day begins to dawn,’ said Captain Dumont ; ‘so provide yourself 
with arms.’ 

“¢T have both swords and pistols,’ said my master. 

 <« Put them in the carriage.’ 

“ «In the Bois de Boulogne, an hour hence, at the Porte Maillot,’ 
said M. Alfred. 

“ *In an hour,’ replied my master and the captain, at the same mo- 
ment. ‘ Go provide your seconds.’ He went out. 

* The captain bent over his daughter's bed. M. Eugene proposed to 
call assistance. ‘ Nay; not so,’ replied the father; ‘ it is better she 
should not know it. Marie, dear child, adieu. If I am killed, M. 
Eugene, you will avenge me; will you not? You will not abandon 
the orphan.’ ‘I swear it,’ said my master, embracing him. 
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* «Cantillon ! a fiacre.’—* Shall I go with you, sir ?’—‘ You may.’ 

** The captain again embraced his daughter. He called in the nurse. 
‘Take care of her, now,’ said he. ‘If she ask for me, say I shall re- 
turn.’ ‘ Come, my young friend, let us go.’ 

‘* They went into M. Eugene’s room. When I returned with the 
fiacre, they were waiting me below. The captain had the pistols in 
his pockets, and M. Eugene the swords under his cloak. ‘I have no 
friend but you ; no relative but my daughter. You and she to follow 
my coffin, and it is enough.’ 

* A cabriolet followed us a few steps behind. M. Alfred stept out 
of it, with two seconds. 

** One of them approached us. ‘ What are the captain’s weapons?’ 
* Pistols.’ 

*“* «Remain in the cabriolet, and hold the swords,’ said my master ; 
and they went deeper into the wood. 

** Ten minutes had hardly elapsed when I heard two pistol shots. I 
started, just as if I had not been expecting it. It was all over with 
some one; for ten minutes more elapsed without any repetition of the 
sound. 

“1 had thrown myself back in the carriage, not daring to look out. 
Suddenly the door opened. ‘ Cantillon, the swords,’ said my master. 

“1 gave them to him. He extended his hand to take them. I saw 
on his finger the captain’s ring. 

* « And the father of Mademoiselle?’ said I. 

“¢ « Dead !’ 

«© « The swords, then ?— 

“ © Are for me.’ 

“In the name of heaven, allow me to follow you ?’ 

** « As you will.’ 

“ T Jeapt out: my heart was small as a grain of mustard seed. I 
trembled in every limb. My master entered the wood, and I followed 
him. 

“We had not gone ten steps, when I perceived M. Alfred standing 
and smiling in the midst of his seconds. ‘ Take care,’ cried my master, 
drawing me to one side. I stept back; I had almost trod upon the body 
of the captain. 

**M. Eugene cast one glance on the body, then, advancing towards 
the group, he threw down the swords, and said, ‘ See, Gentlemen, 
whether they be of the same length.’ 

“ « Cannot matters be delayed till to-morrow ?’ said one of the seconds. 

“< € Impossible !’ ; 

*< « Be easy, my friends,’ said Alfred, ‘ I am not tired, I want nothing 
but a glass of water.’ ' 

*“« Cantillon! go fetch a glass of water for M. Alfred,’ said my master. 

“‘T would almost as soon have been hanged ; but my master beckoned 
to me again, and there was no help for it. I went to a restaurant’s, 
who was near,—I was back ina moment. I handed him the glass, and 
said to myself, ‘ May every drop be poison!’ He took it, and his hand 
did not tremble; only as he gave it me back, I saw that he had ground 
it with his teeth till he had cracked the edge. 
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“<I threw the glass over my head, and saw that during my absence 
my waster had got ready. He had kept on only his pantaloons and 
shirt, the sleeves of which were tucked up. I drew near. ‘ Have you 
any orders for me?’ I said. ‘ No,’ replied he, ‘I have neither father 
nor mother. If I die’ (and he wrote a few words on paper) ‘ you will 
deliver this paper to Marie.’ 

** He gave one other look at the body of the captain, and advanced 
towards his adversary, saying ‘ Come, Gentlemen.’ 

** € You have no seconds,’ said M. Alfred. 

** * One of yours will do.’ 

“ * Ernest, step over to the gentleman’s side.’ 

** And one of the seconds came over to my master’s side. The other 
took the swords, placed the combatants opposite to each other at the 
distance of four steps, placed the hilt in their hands, crossed the blades, 
and drew back. 

“ At that moment each made a step forward. The blades were 
locked at the guard. 

** « Draw back,’ said my master. 

“« T am not accustomed to break off,’ said M. Alfred. 

“© «Tis well.’ M. Eugene drew back, and placed himself again on 
guard, 

“Ten frightful minutes followed: the blades flew round each other 
like snakes at play. M. Alfred alone made thrusts. My master followed 
his sword with his eyes, and parried as calmly as if he had been in the 
fencing-room. I was in an agony of rage. If M. Alfred's servant had 
been there, I could have strangled him. 

** Still the fight went on; M. Alfred smiled grimly. My master was 
calm and cold. 

** Ah!’ said M. Alfred. 

** His sword had touched my master on the arm, and the blood flowed. 

“* It is nothing,’ replied he, ‘ proceed.’ 

‘* I perspired with anxiety. 

“‘ The seconds approached: M. Eugene motioned to them to with- 
draw. His adversary profited by the occasion; he made a feint. My 
master was too late with his parry en second, and the blood flowed from 
his thigh. 1 sat down on the grass,—I could not stand. 

“« M. Eugene, however, remained calm as ever; only when his lips 
parted, I could perceive how his teeth were clenched. The moisture 
flowed from his opponent’s brow ; he was growing weaker. 

“* My master made a step forward. M. Alfred broke off. 

“*T thought you never did so,’ said my master. M. Alfred made a 
feint,—M. Eugene parried it with a force that made his adversary’s 
weapon fly as if he had been saluting—his breast was exposed—my 
master’s sword disappeared in it up to the hilt. 

“M. Alfred spread his arms out—dropped his sword. He stood 
erect, only because he was supported by the blade which transfixed him. 

“« M. Eugene drew his sword out, and he fell. ‘ Have I conducted 
myself,” said my master, ‘ like a man of honour *’ 

*« The seconds made a sign in the affirmative.” 
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We shall conclude with an extract in a different strain, from a 
paper of Jouy’s, on“ Political Ingratitude.” It possesses his usual 
good sense and quiet elegance of style; but we quote it rather 
on account of its independence, and the lessons of prudence and 
moderation whic in these days of violence on all sides it incul- 
cates. Of the ingratitude of princes we have all heard enough; 
that side of the question has of late been fully argued. M. Jouy 
has thought it right that we should hear something also of the 
ingratitude of the people, the instant that those who have pleaded 
the cause of rational liberty, firmly and consistently, choose to 
stop short at the limit of prudence instead of blindly following 
the march of innovation, and thus come in collision with those 
factious organs by whom the opinions of the public are so easily 
guided or perverted. He looks to the history of the revolution: 
he asks, what has France done for those who shed their blood or 
wasted their best years in her defence? What for those who have 
exhibited the noblest instances of passive fortitude, of unalterable 
devotion? What stone marks the tomb of Bailly, of Charlotte 
Corday, of Philippine Roland, of Elizabeth of France, of Ma- 
nuel? From the past he makes a transition to the present, and 
inquires what treatment the friends of constitutional liberty have 
met with at the hands of those for whom they have consistently 
laboured. 


“ There is one, in particular, against whom the ingratitude of faction 
has been more than usually active—I mean Dupin. I shall allow facts 
to speak for themselves. : 

** Of every branch of national liberty, that which a government, but 
not without forecast, feared the most, the liberty of the press, found in 
M. Dupin its most indefatigable defender. Writers, whose patriotic 
views were the most opposed to arbitrary government, never demanded 
his support in vain. This is a homage which most of those who, having 
nothing more to expect from him, have now declared themselves his 
enemies, have rendered to him again and again. We never meet with 
more ingratitude than at the moment when we cease to have the power 
to cause it. 

** M. Dupin has constantly professed and supported the principles of 
liberty restrained within constitutional bounds; he has lent his whole 
efforts to the establishment of a popular government, when Paris, the 
organ and mandatory of France, raised a citizen to the throne. How, 
then, has this old friend of liberty, one of the authors of our political 
regeneration, become all at once an object of anxiety, of persecution fo 
the men of July? He has ventured to differ in opinion, on some points of 
political doctrine, with the leaders of a systematic opposition, to which 
he had ceased to be a party. M. Dupin may have erred with the majo- 
rity of the Chamber in 1830, when, from respect to the principle that 
judges should be irremovable, he voted against the proposed alterations 
in the magistracy; he may have erred with Voltaire in holding that the 
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more the people were enlightened the more they would be free, in oppo- 
sition to those who thought that the more they were free the more they 
would become enlightened ; but as it is certain that these differences of 
opinion, in questions of pure theory, could never account for that torrent 
of hatred and abuse with which he has been assailed, its real cause must 
be sought in this simple observation :—he, a man of superior abilities, 
has found his place in the new order of things, and the others, his com- 
petitors, are still in search of theirs. 

“ What I have said of Dupin, I might repeat nearly in the same 
terms of MM. Barthe and Merilhou ; a year ago their names could not 
be mentioned in Paris, without awakening ideas of superior talent, un- 
shrinking devotion, incorruptible patriotism : their eulogy was in every 
one’s mouth. The revolution took place; they took a most active share 
in it, and government yielded to the wish of public opinion which pointed 
them out as its choice. Scarcely had they reached the seat of power, 
when the most unjust clamours were raised around them ; already their 
patriotism is suspected ; soon will they be accused of intrigue, malver- 
sation, connivance with the enemies of the state. And what have they 
done to lose, in a few days, that popularity which it had taken twenty 
years to acquire? a have accepted the portfeuille which others were 
ready to seize. . . 

“If it be true, as is : said by the most illustrious of English Chan- 
cellors, that censure and satire are the tax which every man in place 
must pay to the public for his elevation, certainly no one, not even he 
whose words I have quoted, has ever been assessed for a larger share 
than the present president of the ministerial council. 

“ No one denies the distinguished services which M. Casimir Perrier 
has rendered to the cause of constitutional liberty; all the world are 
agreed as to the talent and courage he displayed in the national tribune, 
during the struggle he sustained for ten years against the men of the 
restoration. 

“ Tf, in order to justify this eulogium, I required other authority than 
that of facts, | would appeal to the present enemies of this minister; I 
would ask them where is the patriot who did not subscribe to the praises 
which, in 1824, were lavished upon him by the public journals, those 
purest and most sonorous organs of public opinion. 

“ Every publication of the day repeated that M. Casimir Perrier was 
one of the best citizens, one of the greatest orators, one of the most 
irreproachable characters that modern France had to boast of: no one 
rallied with more courage and promptitude under the banner of July ; 
it was under the most trying circumstances that he accepted the re- 
sponsibility of the eminent post he occupies, and which he had pre- 
viously refused. Am I not entitled, then, to accuse of ingratitude and 
injustice those same men, who are now endeavouring to injure and de- 
grade, in public opinion, the man who formerly stood so high in their 
own ? 

“* This is not the place to attack or defend the system of administra- 
tion adopted by this minister, or to inquire whether he is wrong in setting 
out with the principle that the government, as a necessary result of the 
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revolution of July, should be placed at an equal distance from abso- 
lutism and anarchy. |M. Casimir Perrier is a statesman in the noblest 
sense of the word, a great orator, a patriot above suspicion;+—and for 
my purpose that is enough. 

** Until it can be proved to me that the misfortune of being a king is 
a sufficient title to the ingratitude of the people, I shall continue to see 
in Louis Philip the man of regenerated France, the crowned represen- 
tative of the two revolutions of 1789 and 1830. 

“* But I pause: for the first time I hear resounding in my ear the 
cries of * ministerialist,’ ‘ royalist.’ ‘To me what matter such cries? Is 
not my life the guarantee of my opinions and my sentiments? My 
career is-over. 1 expect nothing more from men or from courts; not 
even the repose of solitude; not even that degree of public considera- 
tion to which I think I might plead some solid claims. 

** Reserve, I would say to my detractors, for your rivals in ambition 
and renown, attacks which now fall harmless on me. Whom do you 
expect to persuade, that one who did not bend to the glory of Napoleon, 
who rejected the favours of Louis XVIII., who for forty years has been 
always on the breach to defend the independence and liberty of his 
country with sword and pen; who has sacrificed his whole fortune and 
that of his children in defence of that sacred cause ; whom the three im- 
mortal days of July found in arms among the ranks of the people, or on 
the perilous chair of magistracy—whom, I say, will you persuade that 
an old champion of liberty has sunk at last into a courtier of fortune, a 
flatterer of power? 


“I have branded political ingratitude as one of the flagrant vices of 
the age. I have pointed out its emmy victims, but I have in their 


defence stated nothing but facts, 
arraigned. 

“These lines are perhaps the last which may issue from my pen; I 
regard them as my public testament, without prejudice, perchance, to 
the addition of some farther codicils, should death forget me for a few 
years longer.” 

The picture here exhibited of the state of society is not en- 
couraging—but we fear it is true. It is only one of the nume- 
rous features that indicate a deep rooted moral disease, manifest- 
ing itself in this and in many other forms. The prospects of 
literature, while such a condition of society prevails, are gloomy 
enough. A vast mass of talent and genius is at work, but with 
little concert, with scarcely any sense of the real dignity of litera- 
ture, toiling for their daily bread, or the scarcely nobler wages of 
daily popularity. Even the better spirits seem to feel the evil in- 
fluence of the times. ‘Their productions want that sterling force, 
that real grandeur, that reference to the future more than to the pre- 
sent, which always stamps with the seal of immortality the produc- 
tions of the highest order of genius. When is a better order of things 
to commence? When will men, after sweeping away governments 
and institutions, as unsuited to the temper of the times, and recon- 


efore that tribunal at which they are 
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structing all, as they think, on a basis more consistent with the ge- 
neral happiness, learn, in its full practical extent and comprehen- 
siveness, the’truth, how little all this can do to relieve misery, to 
place society on a firmer basis, to reconcile the governor and the 
governed, unless they can first cultivate a principle within, which 
produces a true equality, makes all physical evils comparatively 
light, and cements the classes of society, not by the coarse and 
iron links of a worldly expediency, but by the invisible yet ada- 
mantine chain of an eternal and immutable obligation? Already, 
we should say, the want of the cementing principle of society is 
felt. Nothing but this feeling of destitution, this growing con- 
viction how little is to be effected for human happiness in its 
widest bearing by the steam processes of political machinery, 
could account here for the notice which the wild visions of the St. 
Simonians (on which we propose by and bye to speak more at 
length) have already attracted in France. They see the evil 
plainly; they have even a dim conception of the remedy; but 
pride, folly, enthusiasm, self-interest, licentiousness, artifice, 
mingle with and prevent their views; and the result is an insane, 
impious, impracticable dream. This moral anarchy, however, 
cannot last for ever. The mind cannot always live on doubts and 
negatives, nor be whirled round without end in the eddies of 
political commotion. The swell must at last subside; the great 
land-marks of society and morals, sooner or later, re-appear. 
This consummation may be promoted, though it cannot be pro- 
duced, by co-operation. If men can combine for evil, they can do 
so also for good; returning from the field in which they have 
battled so long, and where so many have fallen unprofitably, the 
better spirits of literature may warn others back from the fatal 
conflict. ‘They may lend their aid to strengthen the growing 
conviction, that happiness is more from within and from above, 
than from without and from beneath, and that the first step to 
true and rational freédom lies in the cultivation of the heart and 
of the affections, more than in the exercise of barren intellect, or 
the industrious manufacture of constitutions. ‘Then might we 
hope that Europe, now shaken like the still vext Bermoothes, 
might find a breathing time; then might we expect that the 
stream of literature, which always runs side by side with the 
course of society, and reflects on its surface every volcanic move- 
ment that troubles the waves of the other, subsiding into tranquil- 
lity, again might roll down its single current calmly to the ocean,. 
through scenes of domestic peace and fertility, instead of hurrying 
in a thousand petty channels, through blasted heath and rocky de- 


files, and wasting its waters unprotitably on parched and deso- 
lated sands. 
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Art. V.—1. Codicis Theodosiani Fragmenta inedita: ex Codice 
palimpsesto Bibliothece R. Taurinensis Athenai in lucem pro- 
tulit atque illustravit Amedeus Peyron, Linguarum Orientalium 
Professor. Auguste ‘Taurinorum, 1824, 4to. 


2. Theodosiani Codicis genuini Fragmenta: ex Membranis Bibli- 
othece Ambrosiane Medivlanensis nunc primum edidit W altherus 
Fridericus Clossius, Phil. et J. U. Doctor, et Juris Professor 
Publicus Ordinarius in Regia Universitate Tubingensi. ‘Tu- 
binge, 1824, 8vo. 

3. Codicis Theodosiani libri V. priores: recognovit, additamentis 
insignibus a Walthero Friderico Clossio et Amedeo Peyron 
repertis aliisque auxit, notis subitaneis, tum criticis tum exegeticts, 
nec non quadruplici appendice instruxit Car. Frid. Christianus 
Wenck, Antecessor Lipsiensis. Lipsix, 1825, 8vo. 


A MERE inspection of these titles will be sufficient to convince 
our readers that in some countries at least the Theodosian Code 
is an object of no inconsiderable interest or curiosity; but, with 
a safe conscience, we could not add that we believe it to be fami- 
liarly known to the great lawyers of this great metropolis. Sir 
Edward Sugden, if we rightly guess at his meaning, supposes it 
to be partly a code of the public laws of the empire, partly a 
digest of the opinions of private lawyers. “ Rome began,” as he 
avers, “ with the laws of the twelve Tables, and in the time of 
Justinian, many camels would have been required to carry the 
codes and laws of the empire, and the comments upon them.* 
Amongst the Roman lawyers, many individuals left behind them 
hundreds of books of their own composition on the laws. These 


* The writer who speaks of the &Oo¢ xapehawy grodAdw is Eunapius, who lived, not 
in the time of Justinian, but in the time of Arcadius and Honorius. (Fabricii Biblio- 
theca Graeca, tom. vii. p. 536, edit. Harles.) The passage may be found in Eunapii 
Vite Sophistarum, recensuit notisque illustravit Jo. Fr. Boissonade, accedit annotatio 
Dan. Wyttenbachii, tom. i, p. 42. Amst. 1822, 2 tom. 8vo. This passage appears to 
have been misunderstood by Heineccius and other writers, who have misled Sir Edward 
Sugden. “ Atque nexus ipse verborum,” says Wyttenbach, “ ostendit hee dici de 
ptagmaticorum scriptiunculis, que in testamentis, emtionibus, venditionibus, stipula- 
tionibus, similibus argumentis versantur: he Latinis dicuntur libelli, Grecis BsBARa, 
de quibus docuit Brissonius De Verborum Significatione, p. 546, 547: et est versus 
Juvenalis, allatus ab Arnaldo, Satir, vii, 107: 


Dic igitur, quid caussidicis civilia prastent 
Officia, et magno comites in fasce libelli. 


Si veterum jurisconsultorum libros significare voluisset, honestiori eos nomine cuvy- 
Yedppata, curraypara, cuvragtec, et simili modo, vocasset.” (Tom. ii. p- 140.) See 
likewise G. d’Arnaud, Variarum Conjecturarum libri duo, p. 204. Franequera, 1738, 
4to. This explanation of a passage which is so frequently quoted, and so frequently 
misunderstood, has not escaped the notice of a very learned English lawyer. (Cooper, 
Lettres sur la Cour de la Chancellerie, et sur quelques Points de la Jurisprudence 
Anglaise, p. 17, edit. Paris, 1830, 8vo.) 
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overwhelming masses rendered a methodical collection and digest 
of the laws necessary. ‘This was all that was attempted by the 
Theodosian Code.”* Of the origin and nature of the Theodosian 
Code, this is certainly a very learned and satisfactory exposition. 
But, says Mr. Humphreys, “ for the digest, as well as for any 
selection from individual commentators, | have searched the four 
folios of my Codex Theodosianus in vain [which copy appears 
to want two entire volumes]; while, on the other hand, the uume- 
rous novels of Theodosius LI., which both authenticate and form 
a supplement to his code, exhibit an attempt (using your own 
expression) to effect something beyond a mere compilation of 
anterior laws.”+ As this same code is not written in Arabic, or 
even in Greek, it was reasonably enough to be expected that such 
individuals as these might have found means of acquainting them- 
selves, if not with its tenor and contents, at least with its history 
and external form; and we will venture to affirm that there is 
scarcely a notary public in all Germany, who, if he had thought 
it incumbent upon him to write, would thus have written about 
the Theodosian Code. We are induced to hope that we may 
perform an acceptable service to many of our readers, our classi- 
cal as well as juridical readers, if we endeavour to exhibit a suc- 
cinct and intelligible account of this code, and of the most material 
circumstances attending its transmission to our times. Of such 
a disquisition, our notices of the respective publications of Peyron, 
Clossius, and Wenck, will form an appropriate conclusion. 

This code of laws, which is sometimes erroneously ascribed to 
Theodosius the Great, derived its origin from his grandson The- 
odosius the younger. On the decease of the first Theodosius, 
the Roman empire was divided between his two sons, the pro- 
vinces of the east being allotted to Arcadius, those of the west 
to Honorius. From the sovereign of the east descended Theodo- 
sius the Second: after the death of his father and of his uncle, 
he again united the dominions which had thus been partitioned; 
but conferring the titles of Casar and Augustus upon Valentinian 
the Third, who married his daughter Licinia Eudoxia, he assigned 
to him the western provinces of the empire. This son-in-law, 
who became his successor at Constantinople, was likewise his 
cousin, being the son of Constantius Cesar, and of Galla Pla- 
cidia, the daughter of Theodosius the Great.{ 


* Sugden’s Letter to James Humphreys, Esq. p. 53, 3d edit. Lond. 1827, 8vo. 

+t Humphreys’s Letter to Edward B. Sugden, Esq. p. 7. Lond. 1827, 8vo. 

¢ In illustrating the history of Galla Placidia, the celebrated Ruhnkenius exhibited 
the first public specimen of his erudition. (Opuscula, tom. i, p.1. Lugd. Bat. 1823, 
2 tom. 8vo.) He was then a Magister Legens in the university of Wittemberg, and, 
although a very young writer, he afforded an ample promise of that profound and 
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The character of the Roman lawyers had now degenerated. 
Their chief splendour is to be traced from the reigu of, Augustus 
to that of Alexander Severus, and the last name of great celebrity 
is that of Herennius Modestinus.* With this pupil of Ulpian, 
the oracles of the civilians became mute:}+ the succeeding lawyers 
are only known as compilers or expounders; and although the 
law was long afterwards taught at Rome, Constantinople, and 
Berytus, we cannot in those declining annals discover any vestiges 
of ancient genius. ‘The reign of Constantine was not conspicu- 
ous for legal science; and by fixing the seat of empire at Byzan- 
tium, he diminished all the chances or probabilities of further 
improvement. ‘To the great body of those who inhabited the 
new metropolis, the language of the law was a foreign language ; 
nor was this the only circumstance unfavourable to the cultivation 
and progress of jurisprudence.} 

Of the state of judicial administration during the fourth and 
fifth centuries, much knowledge is to be gleaned from the Theo- 
dosian Code. ‘The first book contains three constitutions, which 
are too characteristic to be overlooked in an enquiry of this nature. 
Two of these, discovered by Clossius in the Ambrosian manu- 
script, are of the following tenor. 


“* Imp. Constantinus A. ad Maximum Pf. P. 


** Perpetuas prudentium contentiones eruere cupientes, Ulpiani ac 
Paulli in Papinianum notas, qui, dum ingenii laudem sectantar, non tam 
corrigere eum quam depravare maluerunt, aboleri precipimus. Dat. iv. 
Kal. Oct. Constantino IT. et Crispo IL. CC. Coss. (321.)” 


“Idem A. ad Maximum Pf. P. 


*‘ Universa que scriptura Paulli continentur, recepta auctoritate fir- 
manda sunt, et omni veneratione celebranda: ideoque Sententiarum 
libros, plenissima Juce et pertectissima elocutione et justissima juris 


various learning by which he was afterwards so much distinguished. The first of his 
two disputations was held praside J, D. Rittero. Ritter was professor of history, bit 
he likewise read lectures on law. (Wyttenbachii Vita Ruhnkenii, p.14.) ‘To his 
connexion with this learned and able man, we may ascribe his relish for the study of 
jurisprudence. Twelve of his letters to Ritter have been published, and many por- 
tions of them relate to juridical subjects. (Opuscula, tom. ii, p. 767. 862.) 

* The fragments of Modestinus have been illustrated by many different civilians, 
and, among others, by Brenkman, in a work entitled “ De Eurematicis Diatriba: sive, 
in Herennii Modestini Librum singularem Tegt Eignatixnay, Commentarius.” Lugd. 
Bat. 1706, 8vo. See Bachii Hist. Jurispradentia Romane, p. 506. 

t * Atque hic jurisconsultorwm finis est, hic oracula jarisconsultorum obmutuere ; sic 
ut ultimum jurisconsultorum Modestinum dicere vere liveat, cessiar et retro colupsa 
jam jurispradentia.” (Gothofredi Hist. Juris Civilis, p. 14.) 

¢ * Sepe nostra clementia dubitavit, qua causa faceret, ut tantis propositis pramiis, 
quibus artes et studia nutriuntur, tam pauci raroque exstiterint qui pleua juris civilis 
scientia ditarentur, et in tanto lacubrationum tristi pallore, vix unus aut alter receperit 
soliditatem perfecte doctrine.” (Novell. Theud. tit. i.) 
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ratione ‘saccinctos, in judiciis prolatos valere, minime dubitatur. Dat. v. 
Kal. Oct. Treviris, Constantino Ces. V. et Maximo Coss. (327.)”* 


It is well known that the decisions of certain lawyers obtained 
the force of law;+ and here we find the highest authority ascribed 
to the opinions of Julius Paulus, who flourished at the close of 
the second and the commencement of the third century. After 
an interval of nearly one hundred years, appeared another imperial 
constitution, intended to regulate the number and weight of legal 
opinions, In the judges themselves very little confidence seems 
to be reposed, nor is it difficult to imagine that their general 
merits are not undervalued: they are bound to decide points of 
law according to the number of accredited opinions; when the 
numbers are equal, and the decision of Papinian can be produced 
on one side of a question, his authority must be allowed to pre- 
ponderate, “ qui, ut singulos vincit, ita cedit duobus;” and it is 
only in the case of a perfect equilibrium of legal opinions, that 
they are left to the full exercise of their own discrimination. 
This arrangement is so entirely mechanical, that it is manifestly 
adapted to the lowest standard of attainment in those intrusted 
with the administration of the law. 


 Impp. Theod. et Valentinianus AA. ad Senatum Urbis Rome. 

“ Post alia: —Papiniani, Paulli, Gaii, Ulpiani, atque Modestini scripta 
universa firmamus, ita ut Gaium que Paullum, aden, et cunctos 
comitetur auctoritas, lectionesque ex omni ejus opere recitentur.{ 
Eorum quoque scientiam, quorum tractatus atque sententias predicti 
omnes suis operibus miscuerunt, ratam esse censemus, ut Scevole, 
Sabini, Juliani, atque Marcelli, omniumque quos illi celebrarunt, si 
tamen eorum libri, propter antiquitatis incertum, codicum collatione 
firmentur. Ubi autem diverse sententie proferuntur potior numerus 
vincat auctorum, vel, si numerus equalis sit, ejus partis precedat aucto- 








* Clossius, p. 35. Wenck, p. 24. 

+ “ Responsa prudentium sunt sententie et opiniones eorum, quibus permissum est 
jura condere: quorum omnium si in unum sententie concurrant, id quod ita sentiunt, 
legis vicem obtinet; si vero dissentient, judici licet, quam velit sententiam sequi; idque 
rescripto divi Hadriani significatur.” (Gaii Institutiones, lib. i. § 7.) This is one of 
the numerous instances in which the Institutes of Gaius reflect a strong light on the 
history of the Roman law. | Before their discovery, this rescript of Tladrian was totally 
unknown to modern civilians. 

t The common reading of the passage is this: “ ita at Gaium, atque Paulum, Ulpi- 
anum, et ceteros, comitetur auctoritas lectionis, que ex omni opere recitatur.” The 
reading given in the text is confirmed by the authority of the Wurtzbarg and Ambro- 
sian MSS. ‘‘ Que tamen lectio,” says Ritter, “locum habere nequit: etenim lex non 
in Gaii solum favorem data, sed et jurisconsaltis reliquis, qaorum mentio facta, aucto- 
ritatem conciliat.” But, as Wenck suggests, the object of the clause is to place Gaius 
upon the same footing with the other lawyers who are mentioned: ‘ videtur autem 
Gaii antea minor auctoritas fuisse.”” The meaning of the passage evidently is, that the 
same authority may belong to Gaius, as belongs to Paulus, Ulpian, and other lawyers 
of the first name. 
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ritas, in qua excellentis ingenii vir Papinianus emineat, qui, ut singulos 
vincit, ita cedit duobus. Notas etiam Paulli atque Ulpiani in Papiniani 
corpus factas, sicut dudum statutum est, precipimus infirmari. Ubi 
autem pares eorum sententie recitantur, quorum par censetur auctoritas, 
quod sequi debeat, eligat moderatio judicantis. Paulli quoque Sententias 
semper valere precipimus. Dat. vii. Id. Novemb. Ravenne, DD. 
NN. Theodosio XII. et Valentiniano II. AA. Coss. (426.)”* 


Three years after the date of this constitution, Theodosius de- 
clared to the senate his intention of compiling two different codes 
of laws. The document in which he communicates his plan, is 
interesting in itself, and as it has only been brought to light by 
Clossius and Peyron, it must be totally unknown to most of our 
readers, 


Impp. Theodosius et Valentinianus, AA. ad Senatum. 


** Ad similitudinem Gregoriani atque Hermogeniani Codicis, cunctas 
colligi constitutiones decernimus, que Constantinus inclytus, et post eum 
divi principes nosque tulimus, edictorum viribus aut sacra generalitate 
subnixas. Et primum tituli, que negotiorum sunt certa vocabula, sepa- 
randa ita sunt, ut, si capitulis diversis expressis ad plures titulos con- 
stitutio una pertineat, quod ubique aptum est, collocetur; dein quod in 
utramque dici partem faciet varietas, lectionum probetur ordine, non 
solum reputatis consulibus et tempore quesito imperii, sed ipsius etiam 
compositione operis validiora esse que sunt posteriora monstrante ; post 
hac, ut constitutionum ipsa etiam verba que ad rem pertinent reserven- 
tur, pretermissis illis que sanciende rei non ex ipsa necessitate adjuncta 
sunt. Sed cum simplicius justiusque sit, pretermissis eis quas poste- 
riores infirmant, explicari solas quas valere conveniet, hunc quidem codi- 
cem et priores diligentioribus compositos cognoscamus, quorum scholas- 
tice intentioni tribuitur, nosse illa etiam que mandata silentio in desue- 
tudinem abierunt, pro sui tantum temporis negotiis valitura. Ex his 
autem tribus codicibus, et per singulos titulos coherentibus prudentium 
tractatibus et responsis, eorundam opera qui tertium ordinabunt, noster 
erit alius, qui nullum errorem, nullas patietur ambages, qui, nostro nomine 
nuncupatus, sequenda omnibus vitandaque monstrabit. Ad tanti con- 
summationem operis, et contexendos codices, quorum primus omni gene- 
ralium constitutionum diversitate collecta, nullaque extra se, quam jam 
proferri liceat, pretermissa, inanem verborum copiam recusabit, alter, 
omni juris diversitate exclusa, magisterium vite suscipiet, diligendi viri 
sunt singularis fidei, limatioris ingenii; qui, cum primum codicem nos- 
tre scientie et publice auctoritati obtulerint, aggredientur alium, donec 
dignus editione fuerit, pertractandum. Electos vestra amplitudo cog- 
noscat. Antiochum, virum illustrem, ex-questore et prefecto, elegimus, 
Theodorum virum spectabilem, comitem et magistrum memoria, Eudi- 
cium et Eusebium, viros spectabiles, magistros scriniorum, Joannem 
virum spectabilem, ex-comite nostri sacrarii, Comazontem atque Eubu- 
lum, viros spectabiles, ex-magistris scriniorum, et Apellem, virum diser- 


* Wenck, p. 24. 
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tissimum, scholasticum. Hos, a nostra perennitate electos, eruditissimum 
quemque adhibituros esse confidimus, ut communi studio, vite ratione 
deprehensa, jura excludantur fallacia. In futurum autem, si quid pro- 
mulgari placuerit, ita in conjunctissimi parte alia valebit imperii, ut non 
fide dubia nec privata assertione nitatur, sed ex qua parte fuerit constitu- 
tum, cum sacris transmittatur affatibus, in alterins quoque recipiendum 
scriniis, et cum edictorum solemnitate evulgandum: missum enim sus- 
cipi et indubitanter obtinere conveniet, emendandi vel revocandi potes- 
tate nostre clementie reservata. Declarari autem invicem oportebit, nec 
admittenda aliter, et cetera. Dat. vii. Kal. April. Constantinopoli, Flo- 
rentio et Dionysio Coss, (429).”* 


The codes mentioned at the beginning of this document appear 
to have been compiled by two private lawyers, Gregorius or 
Gregorianus, and Hermogenes or Hermogenianus, for their re- 
spective names are not completely ascertained.| From the order 
in which those codes are mentioned by ancient writers, it is to be 
inferred, that the labours of Gregorius preceded those of Hermo- 
genianus. Some fragments of both codes have been preserved 
by Anianus.{ Gregorius appears to have collected the impe- 
rial constitutions belonging to the intermediate reigns, from 
Hadrian to Constantine the Great: Hermogenianus is supposed 
to have formed a supplementary collection; and the remaining 
fragments consist entirely of the constitutions of Dioclesian and 
Maximinian. Of the former of these compilers, the personal his- 
tory is involved in complete obscurity: according to the conjec- 
tures of modern civilians, the latter must have flourished in the 
reign of Constantine; and he is supposed to be the same Hermo- 
genianus whose works are quoted in the Pandects. Both com- 
pilations are apparently to be considered as the undertakings of 
private individuals: the ancient commentator on the Theodosian 
Code has indeed averred that their authority is confirmed by a 
law, “ sub titulo de Constitutionibus Principum et Edictis,”{ and 
Gothofredus has reasonably relied on this averment; but the 
commentator probably alluded to the newly-discovered constitu- 
tion which we have just quoted, and which certainly affords no 
adequate support to such an opinion. The emperor merely de- 
clares his resolution of forming a collection of imperial constitu- 
tions, ‘f ad similitudinem Gregoriani atque Hermogeniani Codi- 


* Peyron, p. 21. Clossius, p. 7. Wenck, p. 13, 

+ Gothofredi Prolegomena ad Codicem Theodosianum, cap.i. Schultingii Juris- 
pridentia Ante-Justinianea, p. 683. Menagii Juris Civilis Amenitates, cap. xi. 
Reinoldi Opuscula Juridica, p. 404. C.F. Pohlii Dissertatio de Codicibus Gregoriano 
atque Hermogeniano. Lipsie, 1777, 4to. 

t Schultingii Jurisprudentia Ante-Justinianea, p. 681. Lugd. Bat. 1717, 4to. 
Jus Civile Ante-Justinianeum, tom. i. p. 263. Berolini, 1815, 2 tom. 8vo. 

§ Cod. Theodos, lib. i. tit. iv. 1. i. 
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cis:” he thus acknowledges the propriety of such a model, but is 
silent with respect to any public sanction of those antecedent 
codes. It is however more than probable that they obtained 
some degree of authority in the forum*. This circumstance 
may naturally be imputed to the intrinsic value of such a collec- 
tion of laws; and we may conceive the two codes to have obtained 
the same degree of authority as might belong to the publication 
of an English author, who had prepared a collection or an 
abridgment of the Statutes. In either case the credit of the com- 
piler must depend, not upon any formal sanction, but upon the 
fidelity with which he is generally believed to have executed his 
undertaking. 

From the same document it appears to have been the original 
intention of Theodosius to compile two codes, arranged accord- 
ing to different plans. ‘ Noster erit alius, qui nullum errorem, 
nullas patietur ambages, qui, nostro nomine nuncupatus, se- 
quenda omnibus vitandaque monstrabit.” But his second code 
was never completed ; nor is it easy to conjecture, from this de- 
scription, what specific plan he contemplated. ‘The emperor had 
thus divulged his intention in the year 429, and the Theodosian 
Code received his sanction on the fifteenth day before the ca- 
lends of March 438. Of the compilers, who were eight in 


number, the names and services are enumerated in the following 
terms: 


‘** Longum est memorare quid in hujus consummationem negotii con- 
tulerit vigiliis suis Antiochus, cuncta sublimis, ex-prefecto et consule ; 
quid Maximinus, vir illustris, ex questore nostri palatii, eminens omni 
genere literarum ; quid Martyrius, vir illustris, comes et questor, nostre 
clementiz fidus interpres; quid etiam Sperantius, Apollodorus, Theo- 
dorus, viri spectabiles, comites sacri nostri consistorii ; quid Epigenius, 
vir spectabilis, comes et magister memorize ; quid Procopius, vir specta- 
bilis, comes, ex-magistro libellorum, jure omnibus veteribus comparandi,.” 


All these dignities, as Gothofredus has remarked, were such as 
required an acquaintance with the laws, Antiochus, who was 
placed at the head of this important commission, has been con- 
founded by him, as well as by Heineccius, with Antiochus the 
eunuch, and likewise with a third individual of the same name.+ 

By another constitution, recently discovered, and bearing the 
date of 435, the emperor had invested the compilers of his code 
with power to retrench what was superfluous, to add: what was 
necessary, to change what was ambiguous, and to correct what 
was incongruous. Quod, ut, brevitate constrictum, claritate 





* Heineccii Hist. Juris Civilis, p. 478. edit. Ritter. 
t See Ritter ad Novell. Theod, p.6. 
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luceat, aggressuris hoc opus et demendi supervacanea, et adjici- 
endi necessaria, et mutandi ambigua, et emendandi incongrua 
tribuimus potestatem.” Justinian afterwards invested his com- 
missioners with more ample powers: they were even authorized 
to consolidate several constitutions into one; and we may pre- 
sume that neither of the two codes exhibited the imperial laws, 
or at least a large proportion of them, in their original state. | In 
the novel which sanctions the Theodosian Code, the emperor 
evidently admits that the compilers whom he had employed were 
not mere copyists: “ Manet igitur, manebitque perpetuo, elimata 
gloria conditorum, nec in nostrum titulum demigravit nisi lux 
sola brevitatis.” 

The Theodosian Code contains the edicts and rescripts of 
sixteen emperors; and its chronology extends from 312 to 438, 
thus embracing a period of 126 years.* It commences with the 
reign of the first Christian emperor, and there is a systematic ex- 
clusion of the constitutions issued by the military adventurers who, 
during that interval, were finally unsuccessful in their attempts 
to usurp the government; but the selection is not limited to the 
constitutions of the Christian princes, for here we find the apos- 
tate Julian among other imperial lawgivers. ‘The code is divided 
into sixteen books, and the laws which compose each title are 
arranged in chronological order. 

The body of laws thus prepared by the emperor of the east, 
was immediately adopted by the emperor of the west. A very 
curious document, containing the ‘ Gesta in Senatu Urbis 
Rome de recipiendo Theodosiano Codice,” has been discovered 
by Clossius.t At this period the Roman senate only exhibited a 
shadow of its former greatness: the stern and dignified repub- 
licans had long been supplanted by the minions of an imperial 
court; and a senate, possessing a very slender remnant of autho- 
rity, was embodied in each of the two great divisions of the em- 
pire.t The senate of Rome having assembled on this occasion, 


* « Si species constitutionum queras, hic occurrunt non edicta tantum, sed et re- 
scripta varia ad ‘consultationes magistratuum emissa ; epistole item, seu littere ad 
magistratus, orationes ad senatum pragmatic, acta habita in consistoriis principum, 
itemgue in principiis, mandata args data rectoribus provinciarum, censitoribus, 
perequatoribus missis, cognitoribus | uturis in collatione de religione. Hue inquam 
econgesta onmiz illa, que aliquain juris scientiam et definitionem continerent.” (Gotho- 
fredi, Prolegomena ad Codicem Theodosianum, cap. ii.) 

+ Clossius, p.3. Wenck, p. 3. 

¢ M.C. Curtii Commentarii de Senatu Romano post Tempora Reipublice libere, 
pi'z06. Hale; 1768, 8vo. Del Senato Romano opera postuma del Conte Antonio 
Vendettini. Roma, 1782, 4to. The first chapter of the count’s work treats “dello 
stato del senato Romano sotto gl’ imperatori, ed i ré Goti;” the second,“ del senato dall’ 
anno 555 fin al secolo X.;” and the last, ‘ delle mutazioni occorse ne’ pontificati di 
Martino V. ¢ di’ Eugenio IV.” 
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one of the consuls, Anicius Acilius Glabrio Faustus, proceeded 
to address the fathers in the following manner: 

* Eternorum principum felicitas eo usque procedit augmenti, ut orna- 
mentis pacis instruat quos bellorum sorte defendit. Proximo superiore 
anno, cum felicissimam sacrorum omnium conjunctionem pro devotione 
comitaremur, peractis feliciter nuptiis, hanc quoque orbi suo sacratissi- 
mus princeps, dominus noster Theodosius, adjicere voluit dignitatem, ut, 
in unum collectis legum preceptionibus, sequenda per orbem sedecim 
librorum compendio, quos sacratissimo suo nomine voluit consecrari, 
constitui juberet. Quam rem eternus princeps, dominus noster Valen- 
tinianus, devotione socii, affectu filii comprobavit.” 


When he had proceeded so far, “ acclamatum est, Nove, diserte, 
vere, diserte;” expressions which may be considered as equivalent 
to the hear, hear, hear, of the British senate, when this exclama- 
tion is used in a favourable sense. The illustrious consul thus 
resumed his speech : 

“ Vocatis igitur me et illustri viro, illius temporis Orientis prefecto, 
singulos codices sua nobis manu divina tradi jussit, per orbem sui cum 
reverentia dirigendos, ita ut inter prima vestre sublimitatis notioni pro- 
visionem suam sacratissimus princeps juberet offerri. In manu est ac- 
ceptus codex, utriusque principis preceptione directus. Constitutionarii 
presentes sunt: si placet amplitudini vestre, has ipsas leges, quibus hoc 
idem fieri jusserunt, amplitudo vestra relegi sibi jubeat, ut consultissimis 
eternorum principum preceptis consentanea devotione pareamus.” 


Such of your lordships as are of that opinion will say Content, 
and such of your lordships as are of a contrary opinion will say 
Not content. The contents have it. “ Acclamatum est, quum 
est, placet, placet.”_ He then read the constitution, which has 
already been quoted, relative to the project of forming two dif- 
ferent codes. This recitation was succeeded by many acclama- 
tions of 

** Augusti Augustorum, maximi Augustorum. Deus vos nobis dedit, 
Deus vos nobis servet. Romani Imperatores, et pii felices, multis annis 
imperetis. Bono generis humani, bono senatus, bono reipublice, bono 
omnium. Spes in vobis, salus in nobis. Ut vivere delectet Augustos 
nostros semper. Orbe placato presentes triumphetis. Hc sunt vota 
senatus, hec sunt vota populi Romani. Liberis cariores, parentibus 
cariores. Extinctores delatorum, extinctores calumniarum. Per vos 
honores, per vos patrimonia, per vos omnia. Per vos arma, per vos 
jura. Dispositioni vestre gratias agimus. Constitutionum ambiguum 
removistis. Pii imperatores sic consulunt.” 

In the midst of various exclamations of kindness and regard 
for the consul, they afterwards hazard a few suggestions respect- 
ing the custody and transcription of this new code of laws; but 
we perceive no traces of free discussion, or of real deliberation, 
which always implies the power of adopting either the one or the 
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other of two conflicting opinions. They might presume to regu- 
late certain matters of detail, but were without any real influence 
in the administration of public affairs. In the instance now 
before us, their chief functions were manifestly confined to the 
ready approval of what the consul informed them was the will 


of the emperor. The business concludes with the subsequent 
address from the consul: 


* Erit nunc mez diligenti#, secundum dominorum precepta, et desi- 
deria culminis vestri, ut hic codex fide spectabilis viri Veroniciani, quem 
amplitudinis vestre mecum consensus elegit, nec non et fide Anastasii et 
Martii, constitutionariorum, quos jam dudum huic officio inservire pre- 
ter culpam probamus, per tria corpora transferatur, ut hoc, quem detuli, 
in officio pretoriani apicis remanente, paris fidei viri magnifici prefecti 
urbis scrinia alterum teneant, tertium vero constitutionarii sua fide et 
periculo apud se, edendum populis, retinere jubeantur, ita ut nisi a con- 
stitutionariis, ex hoc corpore eorundam manu conscripta, exemplaria non 
edantur: siquidem erit mee diligentiz, etiam illam tractare partem, ut 
conscriptus per hos alius codex ad Africam provinciam pari devotione 
dirigatur, ut illic quoque par fidei forma servetur.” 

The Theodosian Code was thus promulgated in the western, 
as well as in the eastern empire. ‘The Gothic conquerors of the 
west permitted their Roman subjects to enjoy the benefit and the 
protection of their own laws;* and a compendium of those laws 
was even prepared under the auspices of Alaric, king of the 
Visigoths, whose dominions comprehended certain provinces of 
Spain and Gaul.+ This collection contains an abridgment of 
the three codes of Gregorius, Hermogenianus, and ‘Theodosius, 
together with some novels, or new constitutions, and an epitome 


* Cassiodorus thus expresses the sentiments of Theodoric, king of Italy: “ Delec- 
tamur jure Romano vivere, quos armis cupimus vendicare: nec minor nobis cura est 
rerum mortalium, quam potest esse bellorum. Quid enim proficit barbaros removisse 
confusos, nisi vivatur ex legibus?” (Variorum lib. iii. cap. xliii.) This passage, we 
may here remark, seems to contradict the following assertion of Meyer: “ J’observe 
@’abord que sans rien vouloir diminuer de |’estime que mérite le droit Romain, et de la 
haute sagesse qui en a dicté les dispositions, il n’est pas du tout prouvé, il est méme 
historiquement faux, que ce mérite ait jamais déterminé ou influencé le moins du monde 
Padoption de ce droit.” (De la Codification en général, et de celle de l’Angleterre en 
particulier, en une Série de Lettres adressée & M.C. P. Cooper, Avocat Anglais, 
p-41. Amst. et Lond. 1830, 8vo.) The author of this work, who is very advantage- 
ously known for his Esprit des Institutions Judiciaires, is a declared and decided oppo- 
nent of the historical school of jurisprudence, and it must be admitted that he has 
discussed the doctrines of Savigny with much ability; but his arguments, ingenious 
as they certainly are, we are inclined to consider as less solid than plausible. Among 
many other suggestions, he states that the Romans proscribed the historical method, 
partly as useless, ‘‘ parcequ’il est impossible de rendre raison de toutes les lois;” and 
in support of this allegation he quotes the authority of Julianus: “ Non omnium que 
a@ majoribus constituta sunt ratio reddi potest.” But if we cannot discover the reasons 
of all laws, is it a necessary inference that we must investigate the reasons of none? 

+ C. G. Bieneri Commentarii de Origine et Progressu Legum Juriumque Germani- 
corum, part. i. p. 280. Lipsia, 1787-95, 2 part. 8vo. 
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of the Institutes of Gaius, extracts from the Sententie of Paulas, 
and from the books of Papinian. It was completed in “the ‘year 
506, and, as we are expressly informed, was confirmed by the 
approbation of the bishops, who must have been consulted on 
account of their learning. The auctoritas, or sanction of the 
king, prefixed to this compilation, contains the following state- 
ment: 

“ Utilitates populi nostri propitia divinitate tractantes, hoc quoque 
quod in legibus videbatur iniquum, meliori deliberatione corrigimus, ut 
omnis legum Romanarum et antiqui juris obscuritas, adhibitis sacerdo- 
tibus ac nobilibus veris, in lucem intelligentie melioris deducta resplen- 
deat, et nihil habeatur ambiguum, unde se diuturna ac diversa jurgantium 
impugnet objectio. Quibus omnibus enucleatis, atque in unum librum 
prudentium electione collectis, hac que excerpta sunt, vel clariori inter- 
pretatione composita, venerabilium episcoporum, vel electorum provin- 
cialium nostrorum, roboravit adsensus. Et ideo subscriptum librum, 
qui in tabulis habetur collectus, Goiarico comiti pro distringendis nego- 
tiis nostra jussit clementia destinari, ut juxta ejus seriem universa cau- 
sarum sopiatur intentio: nec aliud cuilibet aut de legibus, aut de jure 
liceat in disceptationem proponere, nisi quod directi libri et subscripti 
viri spectabilis Aniani manu, sicut jussimus, ordo complectitur.” * 

It is previously stated that this body of law was compiled, 
“ regnante domino Alarico rege, ordinante viro inlustri Goiarico 
comite;” and we must apparently conclude that the superintend- 
ence of the work had been committed to Goiaric, who was 
doubtless an officer of the king’s court. But it has for several 
centuries been known under the title of ANtANt BREvIARIUM, or 
the Abridgment of Anianus. The different copies appear to 
have been attested by his signature; and, according to the opinion 
of Gothofredus, he presents himself, not as the compiler of the 
book, but merely as the king’s referendary.+ “ Anianus, vir 
spectabilis, ex praeceptione D. N. gloriosiss. Alarici regis, hunc 
Codicem de ‘Theodosiani legibus, atque sententiis juris, vel 
diversis libris electum, Aduris anno xxii. eo regnante, edidi atque 
subscripsi.” ‘This attestation is followed by a date, which states 
the day of the month, and repeats the year of the king’s reign; 


* Gothofredi Prolegomena, cap. v. edit. Ritter. Hoffmanni Hist. Juris Romani, 
tom. i. p. 474. Savigny, Bd. ii. S. 37. 

+ Gothofredi Prolegomena, cap. v. Brunquelli Dissertatio de Cedice Theodosiano 
ejusque in Codice Justinianeo Usu: Opuscula ad Historiam ct Jurisprudentiam spec- 
tantia, p. 68. Hale Magd. 1774, 8vo. Savigny’s Geschichte des Romischen Rechts 
im Mittelalter, Bd. ii. S. 42. The more common opinion is however maintained , by 
Schulting, Jurisprudentia Ante-Justinianea, pref. and by Hugo, Geschichte des Rémi- 
schen Rechts, S$. 752.“ Codicem Theodosianum exscribi jussit,” says Cironius, ‘‘ ut 
illo uterentur quod Anianus cancellarius suus Aduris promulgavit, cum interpretationi- 
bus suis, sub titulo Legis Romane.” (Observationes Juris Canonici, p.72. Tolose, 
1645, fol.) 
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and such a date we may suppose to apply to the act of verifyin 
the copy, not to that of compiling the work itself. We might 
indeed have expected to find the words “ edidi atque subscripsi” 
arranged in a different order, ‘‘ subscripsi atque edidi;” but this 
remark is alike applicable, whether we conceive Anianus to have 
been the compiler, or merely the collater. ‘To the formation of 
this collection it is highly probable that several individuals con- 
tributed their assistance, under the general direction of Goiaric.* 
To all the books contained in the collection, with the exception 
of the epitome of Gaius, is added an interpretatio, or explanation. 
The manuscripts of the ‘Theodosian Code do not all contain the 
same explanation, and two different explanations are sometimes 
subjoined to the same law. It appears from the auctoritus that 
explanations were inserted by order of King Alaric, and we must 
suppose others to have been derived from a different source. 
The ancient commentary is to be found in Gothofredus’s edition 
of the Theodosian Code; and a very cursory inspection of it 
seems to have betrayed Sir Edward Sugden into the error of 
supposing that code partly to consist of a digest of the public 
laws, and partly of the discussions of private lawyers. This 
commentary obtained so much credit, that it appears in some 
measure to have superseded the text. When the writers of the 
middle ages quote the ‘Theodosian laws, they very commonly 
refer, not to the text, but to the commentary. Such ancient ex- 
planations as these ave not without some degree of interest or 
utility ;+ though they cannot but be supposed to bear sufficient 
marks of the age to which they belong. 

It is only in this ancient abridgment that a considerable pro- 
portion of the Theodosian Code has apparently been transmitted 
to our times.[ For the first edition of the Code, which was 
printed at Basel in the year 1528, we are indebted to the com- 
mendable zeal of Joannes Sichardus.§ He had access to several 





* We therefore adopt the opinion of Gothofredus, that in the following passage 
Sigebertus Gemblacensis has misunderstood the proper sense of the word edere: “ Ani- 
anus vir spectabilis, jubente Athalarico R. volumen unum de legibus Theudosii Impe- 
ratoris edidit ; et monente Oruntio episcopo librum Joannis Chrysostomi in Mattheum 
de Greco in Latinum transtulit.” (De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis, p. 101. edit. 
Fabricii.) 

+ This collection of laws, says the archbishop of Tarragona, is accompanied “ cum 
interpretationibus non ineptis.” (Augustinus de Nominibus propriis rod Mavdterev 
Florentini, not. col. 27, Tarracoue, 1579, fol.) The merits and detects of these 
interpretations are minutely discussed by Gothofredus, Prolegomena, cap. vi. See 
likewise Savigtry’s Geschichte, Bd. ii. S. 54. 

¢ Respecting the newly discovered manuscripts of this Breviarium, the reader will 
find muth information in Haubold’s Opuscula, vol. ii. », 897, and in the preface to the 
same volume. 


§ Cudicis Theodosiani libri XVI. quibus sunt ipsorum Principum autoritate adjecte 
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manuscripts; but all of them appear to have been so defective, 
that very many titles are not to be found in his publication, and 
indeed several books present themselves in’ the most mutilated 
form. He has subjoined the ancient interpretatio, together with 
a collection of the Novella Constitutiones of Theodosius, Valen- 
tinian, and some other emperors. His edition is without annota- 
tions, but he has inserted various readings in the margin. After 
an interval of twenty-two years, a more complete edition of the 
Theodosian Code was published by Jean du Tillet, or Tillius, 
who has however omitted the ancient commentary.* In 1566, 
his edition was followed by that of Cujacius, who, among other 
appendages, has subjoined the ancient commentary, and a collec- 
tion of the Novels. According to the title-page, the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, and sixteenth books, “ nunc primum prodeunt, 
ceteri aucti sunt innumeris constitutionibus.”+ Another edition 
by the same illustrious civilian, but without his name, was pub- 
lished at Paris in 1586; and, in the course of the same year, his 
name appeared in the title of an edition printed at Geneva. 
These were followed by other editions of the Theodosian Code; 
and all the editions include other reliques of ancient jurispru- 
dence. 

But the great editor and expounder of the Theodosian Code 
was Jacobus Gothofredus, or Godefroy, who stands in the first 
rank of modern civilians. ‘This very learned and able man was 
born at Geneva on the 13th of September 1587. His father, 
Dionysius Gothofredus, belonged to a noble family in France, 
but, as he professed the Protestant religion, he was constrained 
to abandon his native country after the atrocious massacre of St. 
Bartholomew: he was successively appointed a professor of law 
in several universities, and has left various monuments of his 
learning and industry, particularly his exegetical edition of the 
Corpus Juris Civilis.{ His second son, who now claims our 
attention, betook himself with great ardour to the study of juris- 
prudence, and in the year 1619 was appointed a professor in his 
native city. He afterwards filled the highest offices of this little 
republic: in the year 1629 he became a member of the council ; 


Novella, Theodosii, Valentiniani, Martiani, Majoriani, Severi. Caii Institutionum 
lib, II, Julii Pauli Receptarum Sententiarum lib. V. Gregoriani Codicis lib. V. 
Hermogeniani lib. I. Papiniani Tit. I. Hiis nos adjecimus ex vetustissimis biblio- 
thecis, eo quod ad jus civile pertinerent, et alterius etiam Responsa passim in Pandectis 
legerentur, L. Volusiani Metiani lib. de Asse, Julii Frontini lib. de Controversiis 
Limitum, cum Aggeni Urbici Commentariis. Excudebat Basilew Henricus Petrus, 
mense Martio, anno m.D.xxviti. Fol, 

* Parisiis, 1550, 8vo. + Lugduni, 1566, fol. 

t Parisiis, 1586, fol. Aurelie Allobrogum, 1586, 4to. 

§ Terrasson, Hist. de la Jurisprudence Romaine, p. 472. 
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he was appointed secretary of state, was employed in several 
embassies, and was five times chosen syndic. Inthe year 1637, 
after the death of Petrus Cunzus, professor of the civil law in the 
university of Leyden, he was invited to fill the vacant chair; but 
although the emoluments of the office were not inconsiderable, he 
could not be induced to abandon a country to which he felt much 
attachment.* He had now acquired a very high reputation as a 
lawyer of deep and extensive erudition, and in this respect he is 
only equalled by Cujacius. ‘To his ample stores of philological 
learning he added a masterly knowledge of history, both civil and 
ecclesiastical: his industry appears to have been indefatigable, 
and his reading unbounded. Uniting with his other qualifications 
a complete knowledge of ancient jurisprudence i in all its branches, 
and applying to his multifarious investigations an acute under- 
standing and a sober judgment, he has produced various works, 
which cannot but be supposed to rise very far above the ordinary 
standard of merit. Although he has not undertaken any exten- 
sive work on a plan strictly historical, no other writer has more 
effectually contributed to illustrate the history of the Roman law. 
The value of his Manuale Juris} and of his Fontes quatuor Juris 
Civilis is well known to all those who are not entirely unacquainted 
with the progress of this science: he is the author or editor of 
many other productions; but the great and lasting monument of 
his talents and learning is his edition of the Theodosian Code, on 
which he bestowed the assiduous labour of thirty years. This 
edition he did not himself live to complete, having died at Geneva 
on the 24th of June 1652.{ His library, including all his 
manuscripts as well as printed books, was purchased by Antoine 
Marville, professor of law in the university of Valence; nor was 
it a little fortunate that his ee treasures fell into such hands.§ 


* Gothofredus dedicated to the States General of Holland “ Philostorgii Cappa- 
docis Ecclesiastice Historie libri XII.” Geneve, 1643, 4to. To this elaborate 
edition he has appended two juridical dissertations, “ De Nuptiis Consobrinorum,” 
and “ De Testamento Tempore Pestis, vel a Testatore Peste contacto, condito.” 

t OF this very useful work there is a recent edition, published by the late Professor 
Berthelot. Parisiis, 1806, 8vo. 

¢ C. H. Trotz, pref. in Jacobi Gothofredi Opera Juridica minora. Lugd. Bat. 
1753, fol. Senebier, Histoire Littéraire de Geneve, tom. ii. p. 144. Geneve, 1786, 
3 tom. 8vo.—This splendid edition of ‘Trotz includes all the juridical works of Gotho- 
fredus, except his illustrations of the Theodosian Code. 

§ The personal history of Antoine Marville is somewhat curious. His father, Claude 
de Vignemonte, “ greffier en chef du presidial” at Amiens, having destined him for 
the church, he reluctantly prosecuted his theological studies, and passed through the 
inferior orders till he became a subdeacon or deacon; but he had fully resolved to 
devote himself to the profession of law, and as his father would not consent to this 
change of plan, he secretly withdrew to Paris, where he assumed a new name along 
with the habit of a layman. The place of his nativity was a village named Marteville; 
and from the name of this village, shortened of its middle syllable, he adopted the 
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Of the intrinsic value of such a possession, Marville was: suffi- 
ciently aware, and he was both able and willing te bestow ,the 
labour necessary for arranging the vast collections which Gotho- 
fredus had accumulated. Nor was this labour inconsiderable ; 
for the commentary abounded with erasures and corrections, many 
of the notes were written on separate slips of paper, and many 
others on the margin of a printed copy of the original work. 
Having with no small assiduity and. perseverance digested the 
papers into a proper form, he at length committed the edition to 
the press; and the Theodosian Code, with the notes and com- 
mentary of Gothofredus, was published at Lyons in the year 
1665.* 

If the illustrious civilian of Geneva had himself prepared this 
edition for the press, it would doubtless have appeared to greater 
advantage; but even in its present form it is a work of the highest 
value to the lawyer and to the historian ; it is indeed an immense 
storehouse of juridical and historical knowledge. ‘The commen- 
tator has collected a stupendous mass of learning, and his in- 
formation is derived from every accessible source. ‘To the text 


appellation of Marville, which was likewise retained by his descendants. His remu- 
neration as a private tutor enabled him to maintain himself at Paris, and to prosecute 
his favourite study: after a course of four years, he took the degree of doctor of laws, 
and uext found employment as a “ repetiteur en droit.” But as this, abandonment of 
the clerical profession exposed him to legal animadversion, he was afraid of being 
recognized in the capital; and having resided there for seven or eight years, he 
removed in 1640 to Grenoble, where he was admitted as an advocate, but was appa- 
rently more employed in giving private lessons in jurisprudence. A vacancy in the 
law-faculty having occurred at Valence, Marville was appointed a professor in that 
university in the year 1648, The primicerius antecessor, or first professor of law, having 
died in the course of the following year, the office was first destined for the learned 
Fabrot, well known as the editor of Theophilus and the Basilica; but as he was then 
occupied with the edition of the Byzantine historians, his residence in Paris was indis- 
pensable ; and for a certain sum of money, paid with the knowledge of the keeper of 
the seal, he acquiesced in the appointment of Marville. A short while before obtaining 
this preferment, he had married a lady of Valence, and here he spent the remainder of 
a long life, having died in 1693, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. He is represented 
as a person amiable in his character, and gentle in his manners. His original works 
are neither considerable for their number nor for their value ; but his tame is insepa- 
rably connected with that of Gothofredus, and is therefore familiarly, known to all 
those who are conversant with the history of the Roman Jaw, At the close of his 
preface, he states that this great civilian had recommended to him the care of bis 
edition of the Theodosian Code, in the event of its not being completed in’ his own 
lifetime: “* Ne fatear me adductum fuisse previa authoris dum viveret. admonitione in 
civitate Parisiensi, ut id officium praetestarem, si ante excusum opus, ¢ vivis decederet.” 

* Codex Theodosianus, cum perpetuis Commentariis Jacobi Gothofredi, viri sena- 
torii et Jureconsulti hujus seculi eximii. Pramittuntur Chronologia accuratior, cum 
Chronico Historico, et Prolegomena: subjiciuntur Notitia Dignitatum, Prosopographia, 
Topographia, Index Rerum, et Glossarium Nomicum. Opus posthumum, diu in 
foro et schola desideratum, recognitum ct ordinatum ad usum Codicis Justinianei, 
opera et studio Antonii Marvillii, Antecessoris Primicerii in Universitate Valentina. 
Lugduni, 1665, 6 tom. fol. 
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of the Code he subjoins the ancient explanation: this is followed 
by his'notes, in which he adverts to the various readings, to the 
emetidatiow of the text, and to the parallel or conflicting passages 
in the Theodosian or Justinian laws; and the illustration of each 
title is completed by his ample commentary, in which he discusses 
the scope and tendency of the various enactments, and pours 
around every subject of importance an immense stream of eru- 
dition, drawn from the deepest recesses of jurisprudence and his- 
tory. But in addition to his perpetual commentary, he has com- 
posed different tracts which greatly contribute to the elucidation 
of this collection of laws. ‘To the first volume is prefixed a 
Chronologia Codicis Theodosiani,* which is of great importance 
both in a juridical and historical point of view; and this elaborate 
chronology is succeeded by his Prolegomena in Codicem Theodo- 
sianum, in which the history of the Code is fully detailed. The 
last volume contains a ‘** Notitia Dignitatum seu Administra- 
tionum tam civilium quam militarium, in Partibus Orientis et 
Occidentis, confecta e Codice ‘Theodosiano;” a “ Prosopographia, 
seu Index Personarum omnium quarum fit mentio in Codice 
Theodosiano;” a “ Topographia Theodosiana; sive Orbis Ro- 
manus, ex Codice Theodosiano depromptus;” and, besides an 
Index of subjects and of words, a “ Glossarium Nenicua Codicis 
Theodosiani.” ‘The value of such a work as this can only be 
adequately understood by those who have bestowed much atten- 
tion on the study of the Roman law and history. “ Immortale 
opus est,” says Hugo, “ quod Gothofredus perfecit, in quo 
neque preivit ei quisquam neque ejus vestigia premere ausus 
est. Nemo Codicem Theodosianum illustrare studuerat; qui 
primus id consilium cepit, ita quoque perfecit ut preter spici- 
legium nil prorsus superesse videretur.”+ ‘This is the ample 
testimony of a great civilian, who is not commonly disposed to 
bestow commendation with too lavish a hand; and to his testi- 
mony it may not be superfluous to add that of a great historian, 
who must likewise be regarded as a very competent judge of a 
work. so much connected with history as well as jurisprudence, 
“ Among the books which I purchased,” says Gibbon, “ the ‘The- 
odosian Code, with the commentary of James Godefroy, must be 
gratefully remembered, I used it (and much I used it) as a work 
of history, rather than of jurisprudence; but in every light it may 






* Hommel is evidently mistaken in supposing this chronology to be the work of 
Marville. (Liticratura Faris, p- 58.) That it was written by Gothofredus, is suffi- 
ciently ascertained from the general preface of the editor. 

+ Hugonis Index Editionum Foutium Corporis Juris Civilis, p. 187. 
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be considered as a full and capacious repository of the political 
state of the empire in the fourth and fifth centuries.” * 

About seventy years after the appearance of this edition, the 
Theodosian Code, with the commentary of Gothofredus, was 
republished by John Daniel Ritter, who commenced his under- 
taking when he was professor of philosophy at Leipzig, and com- 
pleted it after he had been appointed professor of history at 
Wittemberg-+ For a task of this kind he possessed eminent 
qualifications: being familiarly acquainted with the Roman law 
and history, he was equally conversant with ancient literature, and 
he displayed the talents of a skilful critic. To his edition he has 
added various prefaces, and many shorter notes, and has corrected 
the text by the collation of manuscripts, and of the former edi- 
_ tions. He has reprinted the spurious Appendix Codicis Theodo- 
siani,{ which had been published in 1631 by Sirmond, a French 
Jesuit of uncommon erudition; and to the Novels, which had 
received no illustration from Gothofredus, he has subjoined many 
annotations.§ ‘This publication of Ritter procured him a high 
reputation. As a testimony of his conspicuous merit, the univer- 
sity of Gottingen conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws si and as such gratuitous honours are by no means 
common in Germany, this fact may here deserve a passing no- 
tice. 

In the different articles which from time to time we have 
devoted to juridical subjects, it has been our constant aim to blend 
the study of history with the study of law; and as the pursuits of 
historical jurisprudence have been so much neglected in England, 
our labours, though perhaps very thankless and unavailing, can 
scarcely be considered as superfluous. Adhering to this general 
plan of investigation, we think it proper to direct the reader’s at- 
tention to a work which greatly contributes to illustrate the his- 
tory of an interesting period embraced by the Theodosian Code; 
namely, to a disquisition on the genius, manners, and luxury of 
the age of Theodosius the Great, “written by the learned and judi- 
cious Dr. Miiller, professor of divinity in the university of Co- 


* Gibbon’s Memoirs of his own Life and Writings, p. 213, 8vo. 

+ Codex Theodosianus, &c. editio nova, collata cum antiquissimo Codice MS. Wur- 
ceburgensi et Libris editis, iterum recognita, emendata, variorumque observationibus 
aucta, , quibus adjecit suas Joan. Dan, Ritter, P.P. Lipsie, 1756-45, 6 tom. fol. Rit- 
ter’s edition was soon afterwards reprinted i in Italy. Mantue, 1740-50, 

t Appendix Codicis Theodosiani novis Constitutionibus cumulatior; cum Epistolis 
aliquot veterum Conciliorum et Pontificam Romanorum, nunc primum editis; opera et 
studio Jacobi Sirmondi, Presbyteri Societatis lesu. Parisiis, 1631, 8vo. 

§ Ruhnkenius to Ritter: ‘* In quo opere cum alii alia mirantur, ego nihil tantopere 
miror, quam ederoyiay illam criticam, qua locis depositis ac Prope desperatis Novellarum 
Theodosii, Valentiniani etc. et laces et medelam attulisti.” (Ruhnkenii Opuscula, tom. 
ii. p. 770.) 

|| Hommelii Litteratura Juris, p. 57. Lipsia, 1761, 8vo. 
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penhagen.* His materials are to a great extent derived from the 
writings of Chrysostom, from the Code itself, and from the admi- 
rable commentary of Gothofredus; but he likewise appears to 
have consulted almost all the ancient writers, whether Christian 
or Pagan, who could furnish him with any gleanings of informa- 
tion. 

Of the novels which accompany this code, we have not judged 
it necessary to enumerate the different editions; but it may not 
be improper to mention that not many years after the conclusion 
of Ritter’s labours, the printed collection received an accession of 
five constitutions of Theodosius and Valentinian, which were 
published by two different editors from the Ottobonian manu- 
script that now belongs to the Vatican Library. These editors 
were Zirardini and Amaduzzi, who had both engaged in this un- 
dertaking without being aware of each other’s intentions: they 
have each extended their illustrations so as to complete a consi- 
derable volume; the latter has indeed produced a splendid folio 
of more than four hundred pages. ‘The one edition appeared 
in 1766,+ the other in 1767 ;{ and a long period elapsed before 
the legislation of Theodosius received any new elucidation, 

The discovery of the Institutes of Gaius gave a renovating and 
powerful impulse to the civilians of the continent; and the 
recesses of many libraries were explored in the eager expectation 
of detecting other reliques of ancient jurisprudence. 


“ Maximo studio,” says Peyron, “ in jurisprudentiam nunc fertur 
Europa universa. Pars annalia, que multigenam de jure jurisque his- 
toria cognitionem referunt, edunt; pars, missis per Europam doctis 
viris, qui, codices excutiant, id sibi negotii dant, ut in unum corpus con- 
ferant quidquid est Romanarum legum; alii meliore ordine fragmenta 
legum disponere, secumque consociare satagunt ; alii demum in universo 
juris orbe veluti stantes, ac a etatis memoriam simul cum presen- 
tium rerum usu atque indole mente comprehendentes, antiqua Jura vel 
nova auctoritate confirmant, vel novata ratione ad nostre etatis inclina- 
tionem attemperant. Ita, incensis multorum studiis jurisprudentia 
expolitur atque amplificatur. Quare, si mei operis auspicium a temporis 





* Commentatio historica de Genio, Moribus et Luxu A“vi Theodosiani, autore Petro 
Erasmo Muller, Havniensi, Philos. Doct. Particulal. Havnie, 1797. ParticulalI. 
Goettinge, 1798, 8vo0. 

+ Imperatorum Theodosii Junioris et Valentiniani III. Novellw Leges, ceteris 
Antejustinianeis, que in Lipsiensi anni 1745, vel in anterioribus editionibus vulgate 
sunt, addenda. Ex Ottoboniano MS, Codice edit, Commentario illustrat, ex eodemque 
Codice alia profert Antonius Zirardinus Ravennas, Jureconsultus. Faventiz, 1766, 8vo. 

t Leges Novella V. anecdote Imperatorum Theodosii Junioris et Valentiniani III. 
cum ceterarum etiam Novellarum editarum Titulis et variis Lectionibus, &c. opera et 
studio Johannis Christophori Amadutii, qui prefationem et annotationes adjecit. 
Rome, 1767, fol. 
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ratione sumendum erat, haud video que Theodosianis fragmentis in 
lucem edendis felicior etas coutingere potuisset. Accetunt multa pre- 
sidia, que ab imperatoriis legibus colliguntur ad intimas historie causas 
penitus investigandas ; hac vero investigatione, que ad historiz philoso- 
phiam pertinet, in primis delectatur nostra etas. Duplex enim utilitas a 


tractatione veterum legum capi potest ; alteraad jurisprudentiam, altera 
ad historiam ejusque causas spectat.” 


This elegant writer, who has himself made an important disco- 
very, is a professor, not of the civil law, but of the oriental lan- 
guages at Turin. In the library of the university to which he 
belongs, he discovered a mutilated and undescribed volume in 
large octavo, aud on a more particular examination he found that 
it was a palimpsest. This volume, as he is led to conjecture, had 
formed a part of the literary reliques collected in the monastery of 
Bobbio, which was founded by St. Columbanus, a native of [re- 
land, about the beginning of the seventh century.* —[t once con- 
tained a curious library, but the monks were not very competent 
judges of its value, or very faithful guardians of its treasures ; 
and from the close of the fifteenth century, the manuscripts of 
Bobbio were gradually suffered to enrich the libraries of [taly. 
Of this monastic repository Peyron has, given an elaborate 
account in another publication, aud has there inserted a catalogue 
of the manuscripts, which had been compiled in the year 1461.+ 

In the manuscript thus detected at Turin, the second writing 
consisted of Julius Valerius’s Latin version of a narrative of the 
exploits of Alexander the Great, written by a Greek of the name 
of sop. [rom another copy, preserved in the Ambrosiau Li- 
brary at Milan, this version was published for the first time by 
Dr. Angelo Mai, and it contains nothing that can reconcile us to 


* Some of the compositions of Columbanus, in verse as well as prose, may be found 
in Archbishop Usher's Veterwn Epistolarum Hibernicarum Sylloge, p. 7-18. Dubliuii, 
1632, 4to. Dempster, according to his usual custom, bas claimed this saint as a na- 
tive of Scotland. (Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Scotorum, p. 142. Bononiz, 1627, 
Ato.) 

+ M. Tulli Ciceronis Orationum pro Scauro, pro Tullio, et-in Clodium Fragmenta 
inedita, pro Cluentio, pro Celio, pro Cecina, etc. Variautes Lectiones, Orationem pro 
T. A. Milone a lacunis restitutam, ex Membranis palimpsestis Bibliothece R. ‘Tauri- 
nensis Athenai edidit et com Ambrosianis parium Orationam Fragmentis composuit 
Amedeus Peyron, &c. Idem prefatus est de Bibliotheca Bobiensi, cujus lnventarium 
anno MCCCCLXI. coufectum edidit atque illustravit. Stuttgardia et Tubinge, 1824. 
Ato. 

Peyron bas made one statement which to British readers is curious and interesting. 
“* Ad primam hanc ztatem pertinet primus bibliothece fundus, veneranda illa scilicet 
codicum suppellex a D. Columbano ejusque discipulis Bobium comportata. Vidi ni 
Ambrosiana, atque Taurinensis habct libros Latinos Saxonicis litteris descriptos, glos- 
sisque Saxonicis illustratos; hos pro varia eorum antiquitate vel a D. Columbano ex 


Hibernia, vel a Cumiano ex Scotia, aliisque Anglicis monachis allatos autumo.” (De 
Bibliotheca Bobiensi Commentatiy, p. vi.) 
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the mutilation or erasure of the Theodosian Code.* On the ap- 
plication of a proper acid, the version of Valerius, written with 
evanescent. ink, was very easily effaced, and the more ancient 
writing became disentangled. Peyron supposes that this manu- 
script of the code was transcribed during the earlier part of the 
sixth century; but, according to Mai, the peculiarities of writing 
rather belong to the century following. In this manner are pre- 
served thirteen leaves, comprehending portions of the first five 
books, and two pages, which contain a fragment of the sixth book 
of the Theodosian Code. Nor are these leaves without mutila- 
tion; the vellum, in the course of its preparation for a’ new 
purpose, has been cut at one side, so that in one page the begin- 
ning, and in another the end of the lines, are regularly shorn 
away; aud, in some instances, the tops or bottoms of the leaves 
are likewise curtailed. The words or fragments of words which 
the editor has conjecturally supplied, are sufficiently distin- 
guished by being printed in Italics, The text is first exhibited, 
not in fac-simile, but according to the original arrangement of the 
lines, and without any separation of words. To the skill and in- 
dustry of Peyron we are indebted for eighty-three constitutions, 
or fragments of constitutions, exclusive of the fragment belonging 
to the sixth book, He has subjoined various readings from those 
portions of the manuscript which include constitutions formerly 
published.+ 

When the professor of oriental languages made this important 
discovery, he began to regret that something more congenial to 
his previous studies had not rather presented itself; for, having 
already attained to his seventh lustre, he had never been initiated 
in the mysteries of jurisprudence. He however possessed suf- 
ficient elasticity of mind to betake himself to a new course of 
study; and instead of consigning this ancient relique to some 
juridical critic, he resolved to become acquainted with the Ro- 
man law, and to write a commentary himself. The passage in 
which he gives an account of his situation is not unworthy of 
being transcribed. 


‘“‘ Tandem unicuique legi commentarius erat subjiciendus, qui omnia 
enarraret, que ad histuriam, chronologiam, jurisque scientiam pertine- 
bant. Luculentissimum hac in re exemplar, quod imitatione effingerem, 


* Julii Valerii Res geste Alexandri Macedonis, translate ex AZsopo Greco, pro- 
deunt nunc primum, edente notisque illustrante Angelo Maio, Ambrosiani Collegii 
Doctore. Mediolani, 1817, 8vo.—In the same volume, this work is preceded by the 
** Ttinerarium Alexandri ad Constantium Augustum, Constantini M. filium, edente 
nunc primum Angelo Maio,” &c. 

+ This publication of Peyron was inserted in the Memorie della Reale Academia di 
Torino, tom. xxviii., and only a few copies have appeared in a separate form. 
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propositum habebam Jacobum Gothofredum, jurisconsultorum facile 
principem, qui universi juris scientia, non nuda illa ac jejuna instructus, 
sed multarum literarum, in primisque historie et critice comitatu cir- 
cumfusa, tamdiu in uno Theodosiano Codice habitavit, dum neque suis 
lucubrationibus contentus vitam cum morte mutavit. Sed cum mentem 
subibat tanti exemplaris imago, despondebam, simulque meam culpabam 
sortem, que quando votis meis arridens codices a tractandos 
mihi dederat, non aliam potius materiam mihi obtulisset, quae saltem 
aliquo cognationis vinculo cum meis studiis esset conjuncta. Enimvero 
a jurisprudentia adeo semper abfui, ut me cogitantem de studiorum cur- 
riculo ingrediendo illa non tantum nunquam sollicitaverit, sed ne velli- 
caverit quidem; tum hoc etatis mee septimum lustrum attigerim, 
quin Codicem Justinianeum unquam pervolutassem. Quamobrem dedi 
me ad Institutiones aliasque tractationes de jure perlegendas, que mihi 
summam unius tituli per universum Codicem diffusi veluti uno obtutu 
exhiberent, ‘Tum recolens qu Gellius de Antistio Labeone refert, eum 
precipue usum esse scientia Latinarum vocum ad enodandos juris la- 
queos, contuli me ad libros sequioris Latinitatis legendos, aque adeo in 
iis me abdidi, ut manum tandem admovens ad commentaria scribenda 
meam ipse Latinitatem exhorrescerim.”—P. 16. 

He has added notes and a commentary after the model of 
Gothofredus ; and he appears to us to have executed this part of 
his task much better than could have been expected from a person 
who had only prepared himself in such a manner. We con- 
sider him as entitled to the thanks of those who feel any particular 
interest in the history of the Roman law. 

About the same period when Peyron made this discovery at 
Turin, a similar discovery was made at Milan by Dr. Clossius, 
who was formerly a professor of law in the university of Tiibingen. 
His name is well known on the continent as being conjoined 
with that of Schrader, in the meditated edition of the Corpus Ju- 
ris Civilis; but he has recently transferred his services to the 
university of Dorpat, in the Russian province of Livonia, and can 
no longer participate in the editorial labours of his very learned 
and distinguished preceptor. Inthe Ambrosian Library he found 
a quarto volume, containing the treatise De Officiis, and several 
of the orations of Cicero, the Institutes of Justinian,* a portion 
of Aniani Breviarium, and Rhythmus de Assumptione Virginis 
Marie. The manuscript, which he supposes to belong to the 
middle of the twelfth century, is written in small, regular, and 
not inelegant characters, but with pale ink; and the different 
works contained in the volume appear to have been transcribed by 
the same hand. All the peculiarities of the manuscript are mi- 
nutely described in the editor’s preface, which extends to thirty- 


* Prodromus Corporis Juris Civilis, a Schradero, Clossio, Tafelio, Professoribus 
Tubingensibus, edendi, p. 53. Berolini, 1825, 8vo. 
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eight pages. The “ Gesta in Senatu Urbis Rome de recipiendo 
Theodosiano Codice,” which we have already recommended to 
the notice of our readers, cannot but be regarded asa very curious 
document; and, besides this historical relique, he has rescued 
from oblivion a considerable number of constitutions, chiefly be- 
longing to the first book of the Theodosian Code, What has in 
general been effected by Peyron and Clossius, is thus stated in the 
preface of Wenck : 


** Ex hac igitur disputatione nostra constat, octoginta et tres novas 
constitutiones, aut constitutionum particulas, que deerant prioribus 
quinque libris, (quarum decem etiam Clossius ex Ambrosiano eruit,) tum 
supplementum libri vi., nec non antiquas atque optimas ad ceteros libros 
lectiones, palimpsestis Taurinensibus et Peyroni studio deberi. Quodsi 
Ambrosiane atque Taurinenses copie jungantur, deductis decem com- 
munibus, quinquaginta atque unam ultra centum constitutiones, preter 
Gesta, libris v. accedunt. Que etsi non omnes plane fuerint incognita, 
(sunt enim inter Ambrosianas viginti septem, Taurinensium paullo ply- 
res, qu jam innotescebant e Cod. Justinianeo) leguntur tamen etiam 
cognite nunc longe integriores, et a Triboniani manu intacte.”— 
P. xix. 


Clossius, as well as Peyron, has exhibited a double text. The 
reading of the manuscript, with all its abbreviations and other 
peculiarities, is in one page printed in [talics, and in the opposite 
page appears the text adjusted in the more ordinary form. At 
the end of the volume he has subjoined annotations, partly criti- 
cal, partly exegetical, and likewise a Chronologia Constitutionum, 
together with four pages of conjectural emendations, under the 
title of “ Ad Theodosiani Codicis Fragmentum eae cri- 
tice Bardili, Buttmanni, Hugonis, Osianderi, Savignii, Schra- 
deri, Tafelii.” 

The new materials, thus prepared by Peyron and Clossius, 
have been incorporated with the older stock, and have received 
much additional illustration from Dr, Wenck, professor of the 
civil law in the university of Leipzig. ‘This lamented individual 
was the worthy successor of Haubold, and, like him, was distin- 
guished by the extent and accuracy of his learning, and by the 
solidity of his judgment. His death must be deeply regretted by 
all the lovers of ancient jurisprudence. The first five books of 
the Theodosian Code, which long appeared so defective and 
mutilated, are now exhibited in a form materially improved ; and 
the anvotations of Wenck will not be despised, even by such 
readers as are most familiarly acquainted with those of Gotho- 
fredus and Ritter. His notes are sufficiently copious, and afford 
abundant proofs of the extent of his erudition, and the soundness 
of his judgment. In a preface of twenty-six pages, he has given 
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an account, scrupulously accurate, of the sources of his edition. 
He has added an appendix, which contains the following articles. 
1, Supplementum Codicis Theodosiani, lib, vi. tit, 4. qui est, de 
Pretoribus et Questoribus, in Palimpsesto Taurinensi repertum, 
2. Vari Lectiones ad posteriores undecim Codicis Theodosiani 
libros, e Membranis palimpsestis Vaticanis ac Taurinensibus ab 
Angelo Maio et Amad. Peyron erute, ad Editionem Berolinen- 
sem accommodate. Accedunt quedam ex Indice Rubricarum 
Ambrosiano. 3. Imperatoris Honorii Constitutio de Conventi- 
bus annuis in Urbe Arelatensi habendis. 4. Series Constitutio- 
num que libris v. prioribus Codicis Theod. continentur chrono- 
logica. This elaborate edition of Professor Wenck we consider 
as essential to the library of every scholar who feels a particular 
interest in the study, and more especially in the historical study, 
of the Roman law. 
It would afford us a very sincere pleasure to see, in this de- 
artment, works of equal learning and utility proceed from the 
English universities, which possess so many liberal endowments 
for the study of the civil law, and in which the study of the civil 
law is so signally neglected. Instead of endeavouring to rival 
their continental brethren by the extent of their erudition, or the 
depth of their research, those who in this happy country bear the 
name of civilians, are sometimes more disposed to content them- 
selves with assuming very ludicrous airs of superiority. In order 
to render this observation more intelligible, we: shall quote a 
notable example. 


“ One should suppose that justice was one of the simplest ideas in 
nature, but how complicated must it appear when we travel from the 
Tractatus Tractatuum down to the latest publications on all sorts of law? 
Little ought to be our surprize, when we find that German and Dutch 
magnificent professors, as they call themselves, and who in general are 
only schoolmasters, are the numerous and principal writers on the laws 
ecclesiastical, civil, and of nature, and of nations.’ A Bynkershoek, a 
Huberus, a Vattel, a Hubner, a Schlegel, a Busch, a Heineccius, a 
Grotius, or Pufendorf, are men who have written to serve a particular 
private personal, or otherwise some public political purpose. ,, Had the 
wife of Grotius published her opinions upon some certain subjects,| said 
a reader of lectures upon the Roman and civil law in one of our own 
universities, she would have been of a different opinion. It is well 
known that in the foreign universities. that whosoever takes a degree, 
(and degrees are mostly taken in law,) print and publish theses, which 
they make or are made for them. Nothing can be more ridiculous, 
when it is as notorious that a thesis may be bought, as well as burghers 
briefs and false passes, for one or a few rix-dollars, than to see such 
things dressed up with all the professorial pedantry of learning, and the 
authors as theatrically antiquated as if they appeared in trunk hose, 
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jackboots, slashed doublets, great slouched hats and feathers, ruffs or 
bands.”* 


This egregious puerility did not proceed from some young 
and nameless individual, but from a personage who had attamed 
to the highest honours of his profession; from Sir James Marriott, 
who had been master of Trinity Hall at Cambridge, and judge 
of the high court of admiralty, ‘The reader of lectures in one of 
our own universities must doubtless have been a wag; but he 
might perhaps have found some difficulty in explaining the dif- 
ference between the Roman and the civil law, which in common 
parlance are understood to signify one and the same thing. This 
learned and facetious reader of lectures may possibly have been 
the identical Dr. Marriott, while he was yet a fellow of ‘Trinity 
Hall. The judge of the admiralty might however have been 
aware that the German and Dutch professors never call them- 
selves magnificent : this is a style appropriated to the rectors of 
universities; and the office of rector, which is always considered 
as highly honourable, is in many cases an office of no small 
power and authority. Our gracious sovereign is perpetual rector 
of the university of Gottingen. Marriot’s speculations on aca- 
demical degrees are such as might have beei expected from so 
great an author, the thoughts and the language being ‘extremely 
well adapted to each other. But the proficiency of the candi- 
dates is not solely estimated from their dissertations, which he 
improperly describes as theses. It may indeed be true that dis- 
sertations are occasionally procured by the money, and not by 
the labour of the candidate; but, in the German and Dutch 
universities, they are in most instances the actual productions of 
their reputed authors; many of them display a great portion of 
learning and ingenuity; and those of the third-rate will easily bear a 
comparison with a certain Latin lucubration which this English 
civilian has bequeathed to posterity.+ Well did it become such 
a twaddler as this to speak in contemptuous terms of Grotius, 
Pufendorf, Bynkershoek, and Heineccius; to describe many able 
and distinguished professors of law as being “ in general only 
schoolmasters.” Under such schoolmasters as these, Sir James 
Marriott was not qualified to act as an usher of the lowest form. 


* Marriott’s Decisions in the High Court of Admiralty, p. xxx. Lond. 1801, 8vo. 

+, Poems written chiefly at the University of Cambridge ; together with a Latin 
Oration upon the History and Genius of the Roman and Canon Laws, with a Com- 
parison of the Laws of Been spoken in the Chapel at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
December 21, 1756. Camb. 1760, 8vo. The title is not graced with the author’s 
naine, but the poetical address to the queen is subscribed “ James Marriott, LL. D. 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, and one of the Advocates of Doctors Commons.” His Latin 
oration bears the following title: ‘‘ De Historia et Ingenio Juris Civilis et Canonici, 
cum Comparatione Legum Angliz, Oratio habita in Sacello Aulz Trinitatis die Com- 
memorationis 1756, ex testamento Thome Eden, LL, D.” It is proper to mention 
that this elegant volume was privately printed, 
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Art. VI.—Poltava: Poema Aleksandra Pushkina, St. Peters- 
burg. 1829. 

To say that Pushkin has obtained a European reputation, would 
not only be actually asserting too much, but might also, perhaps, 
excite expectations which neither our own testimony, nor such as 
we can elicit from his works to present to our readers, would be 
found to bear out. So far, however, as the report of a mere 
name confers distinction, the Russian poet may lay claim to that 
species of celebrity, he being in a manner identified with the pre- 
sent poetical literature of his country, and mentioned as its leader 
by all foreign critics who have touched upon the subject. Even 
to English ears the name of Alexander Pushkin is, if not very 
familiar, not altogether strange, as several of his productions have 
been from time to time cursorily noticed by more than one 
periodical, our own journal included: yet beyond the scanty in- 
formation of that kind, little has been communicated relative to 
him. We will, therefore, now endeavour to supply the deficiency 
— if deficiency it be—by inquiring into his pretensions and merits 
somewhat more at length, and taking a connected but rapid 
glance at one or two of his principal compositions, 

By many of his countrymen, Pushkin has been styled the 
Russian Byron—an appellation too flattering, if meant to imply 
poetical powers and energy equal to those of the English bard; 
and more correct, perhaps, than complimentary, if intended 
merely to characterize that external resemblance of form and 
manner which he will be found to bear to the latter. We do not 
mean to say that he is such a direct imitator as to forfeit all ori- 
ginality; far from it: but he has undoubtedly looked at Byron as 
amodel. It is upon him that he has formed his style and his 
mode of treating his subjects, more particularly in his narrative 
poems; which circumstance, while it creates the species of inte- 
rest usually derived from comparing a work of art with its pro- 
totype, necessarily precludes—if not entirely, in a considerable 
degree—that higher enjoyment afforded by the contemplation of 
what is altogether original and self-derived. Although we could 
wish that Pushkin did not remind us quite so much of Byron, we 
consider his productions as affording evidence of indisputable 
genius and power; they exhibit many masterly touches, much 
vigour of hand, and not a few beauties and traits of detail, to- 
gether with that peculiar hue which is derived from the language 
in which they are expressed. As far as the nature and struc- 
ture of two such very different idioms will admit, his style is 
evidently Byronic; his narrative at once graphic and lyrical; 
now rapid and condensed, rather hinting at than clearly express- 
ing events and circumstances; now again dwelling minutely, but 
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poetically, upon particulars, and giving them great prominency 
and relief. His narratives themselves, withal, are little more 
than fragmentary episodes; insulated scenes and situations ; 
single groups, which are rescued from insipidity, or rather we 
ought to say, invested with life, spirit and effect, by the skill 
with which they are worked up, and by mastery of execution; 
so that the apparent scantiness of the subject in some degree 
increases our admiration, by reminding us how very simple are 
the materials to which the poet has had recourse. At the same 
time, we must acknowledge a feeling of dissatisfaction at finding 
him invariably confining himself to subjects which admit not of 
prolonged interest, and exercising his talent upon brief sketches, 
in preference to applying it to some theme that would afford him 
ampler scope—to some production that should have substance 
and weight, as well as superficial beauty, and render itself con- 
spicuous in the literature to which it belongs, by extent, as well 
as by the intrinsic value of the material of which it is fabricated ; 
in short, we are not satisfied by the mere evidence of poetic power, 
but wish to behold that power fairly exerted, and incontestably ma- 
nifested by a sustained as well as by a vigorous flight. Exquisite 
as may be the workmanship of a mere piece of bijouterie, it can 
hardly make that impression upon us which would be produced 
by a similar piece of design on a larger scale; or at least, however 
admirable in itself, it claims our regard by qualities very remotely, 
if at all, allied to grandeur, or indicative of power. Like the 
“ Giaour,” “ The Siege of Corinth,” “ Mazeppa,” and Byron’s 
other productions of that class, those of the i.e poet have 
nothing of the epic in their composition; as little do they be- 
long either to the ballad or poetical legend, or to the versified tale 
or romance. ‘They rather partake of a dramatic character, the 
more striking parts being generally given in the form of mono- 
logue or dialogue ; while the narrative portion exhibits, not un- 
frequently, a strong tendency to lyrical description, and indulges 
in the abrupt transitions, the free, incitated step, together with 
the vivid energy, both of idea and expression, which ‘distinguish 
the genius of the lyre. This species of poetry, therefore, can- 
not with propriety, nor, indeed, without injustice, be classed 
with that superior order of poetic narrative which professes to 
give us a systematic whole, constructed according to a regular 
plan, and hinging upon one grand action or event, yet ad- 
mitting of a variety of accesory ‘parts and undercurrents of epi- 
sode. To do so would be trying it by a standard to which it is 
unequal. Those who are sticklers for terms, aud who dislike to 
have their old-fashioned nomenclature and the order of their 
“* pigeon-hole” case of criticism disarranged by the intrusion of a 
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novel kind of composition, that will assort with none of, the 
various external forms into which poetry has been subdivided, 
may affect to stigmatize the particular one we are speaking of, as 
new-fangled and nondescript, or affix to it some other epithet ex- 
pressive ‘of their contempt. If in such a nondescript form the 
genuine spirit of poetry be embodied, so far from being displeased 
with it for bearing no resemblance to what we were before ac- 
quainted with, we should rather welcome it on that very account, 
indifferent whether there were any precedent to countenance it or 
not, provided it were itself worthy of becoming a precedent and 
model. The world, it must be confessed, is apt to be not a 
little inconsistent and unjust: after demanding originality and 
novelty, it is frequently dissatisfied with the pew, merely be- 
cause it is not the old; because it runs counter to its prejudices, 
and does not square very well with preconceived theories. As 
some kinds of animals are improved by the imtermixture and 
crossing of breeds, so also does literature occasionally require to 
be aided by an analogous process, and to have its vital elements 
differently incorporated, by way of preventing that effete debility 
which must inevitably take place if it be invariably cast in one set 
of moulds. Epic’ poetry has long since had its day; nor is it 
probable that it will ever be revived while the feelings and ten- 
dencies of society continue to be what they are at present: we 
have no sympathies with it; it is no longer “ flesh of our flesh,” 
but a stranger, with whom we have hardly aughtincommon. We 
do not mean to say that Homer, Virgil, Tasso and Milton are for- 
gotten, or likely to be so: they are mighty monuments of poesy, 
hallow ed and consecrated by an accumulation of fame, which, if 
it has impaired their freshness, serves likewise to render them 
more venerable. But equal genius could now hardly command 
equal respect, since any thing aiming at the same species of inte- 
rest must partake more or less of a forced, artificial character ;. and 
a subject congenial with the spirit of the age could scarcely be 
moulded into such a form. “ Charlemagne” already sleeps with 
the “ Epigoniad;” nor is the example of “ Leonidas”) calculated 
to win any one to attempt another pseudo-antique ;—as , well 
might we expect to behold a writer employed in such a labour, of 
strenuous, misapplied industry as that of Joshua Barnes, who 
translated “ Paradise Lost” into the language of Homer... Prose 
romance and poetico-historical fiction have superseded the epic, 
they being to us what this last formerly was to other generations. 
‘The present bias of poetry seems to tend alternately to the two 
opposite antagonistic poles of highly impassioned feeling and 
deep meditation; or to the sportive, the comic and the satiric. 
Here again, too, we find Pushkin an emulous follower of Byron, 
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for like him he has attempted to display the versatility of his muse 
by ‘undertaking a satiric narrative; but with far less success, his 
“Onegin” bemg unquestionably very inferior to ‘‘ Beppo” and 
“ Juan.” He appears to greater advantage in the picturesque, 
romantic and impassioned styles, than in that which depends for 
effect upon humorous persiflage, or unsparing, tranchant caus- 
ticity: With some touches of pleasantry, and occasional traits 
of lighter satire, “‘ Onegin” has none of that rich poignancy, or 
of that sparkling point, which distinguish those two productions 
of Byron; added to which, while the manners and frivolities de- 
picted in his poem are un-English enough to be destitute of that 
interest arising from our acquaintance with the originals, they 
are not so very remote as to strike by their novelty and sin- 
gularity. Neither does the. Russian “ Beppo”—if we may so 
term it—possess aught corresponding with the attraction of the 
unusual and fanciful compound rhymes which of themselves tend 
materially to heighten the humour of the subject, and impart to it 
an additional zest. In fact, the poem of “ Onegin” is rather re- 
markable for the quiet easiness, than for the vivacity of its narra- 
tive; nor does it make any pretensions to that facetiousness for 
the nonce which forms so prominent a characteristic of Byron’s 
petulant muse. We are, however, rather anticipating, by speak- 
mg of a later performance of Pushkin’s before we have mentioned 
his earlier ones, or, in fact, concluded our prefatory remarks, 
which we now resume. ‘This direction of the Russian poet, in 
conformity with the prevailing tendency of the general literature 
of the day, has been attended with one beneficial consequence, 
inasmuch as it has weaned his countrymen from their former 
attachment to French models, which had a certain old-fashioned 
cast about them by no means calculated to be attractive at second- 
hand. At the same time, by breaking through the trammels 
and prejudices arising from the too exclusive influence of French 
literature, it must ultimately—for we dare not say it has already 
done: so—give a fresh impulse to talent, and likewise promote a 
more independent spirit of criticism, which attaching less import- 
ance to prescribed forms, will judge of the productions of mind by 
their intrivsic merit, not with reference merely to what already 
exists:| Nor will it be an inconsiderable advantage, either for 
Russia herself or her neighbours, if, by endeavouring to keep 
pace with, and, by acquiring the tone of the other literatures of 
‘Europe; she should. establish her claims to be recognized as a 
mettiber of the general community of letters. 

Were it then merely on account of the sensation—if the term be 
not thought too strong—which he has produced, and his being 
regarded both by his own countrymen and foreigners, not only as 
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the facile princeps of the present generation of poets in Russia, 
but likewise as the founder of a new school, which, emancipating 
itself from the established etiquette of Parnassus, professes to be 
guided by impulse rather than by rules,—were it only on this ac- 
count, we say, and for his having thereby approximated the litera- 
ture of Russia somewhat nearer to the present general European 
standard, Pushkin has sufficient claims upon our notice to induce 
us to examine his pretensions, and consider what he has actually 
performed. His earlier compositions, some of which were pro- 
duced while he was at the Tzarskoselo Lyceum, and at about the 
age of fourteen, are for the most part short lyrical and amatory 
effusions, together with some few imitations of the ancient poets. 
Among these, or at least in the general collection of his fugitive 
pieces, which comprises several of a much later date than what 
we have mentioned, there are several which display considerable 
poetic fancy and feeling, and afford indications of a true poetical 
temperament. His “ Epistle to Ovid,” the “'Triumph of Bacchus,” 
* Anacreon’s Grave,” the “ Rusalka” (in ancient Slavonian my- 
thology, a spirit combining the powers of a water-nixe and a 
wood-nymph), may be mentioned as possessing more interest than 
the generality. When he essays the loftier species of ode, as that 
on Napoleon, he disappoints us: here Le is far inferior to Lo- 
monosoy and Derzhavin, and instead of displaying any thing equal 
to their vigour of imagination and boldness of lyric flight, or ap- 
proaching the verba ardentia and the fulmina of their poetic lan- 
guage, he hardly rises to what may be thought the ordinary level 
of the subject. It is not, however, upon his productions of this 
class that the reputation of Pushkin depends, for they derive their 
chief importance from, rather than lend any additional celebrity 
to, his name. 

His real poetical career, of which what he had previously 
written gave but faint indications, is to be dated from the appear- 
ance of his “ Ruslan and Liudmila,” a charming little legendary 
romance of six cantos, which was hailed as a rising star of more 
than ordinary beauty on the poetical horizon. Although it can 
hardly be said to exhibit any extraordinary precocity of genius, the 
writer being then in his 21st year, very few literary productions 
of equal merit and success have been produced at that age. It 
is a far greater recommendation to it that it does not require any 
consideration of that kind to propitiate criticism in its favour. So 
far from exhibiting any of the defects generally to be imputed in 
such cases to inexperience, it is marked by a graceful easiness 
and equability of style, a skill in the narrative, and a degree of 
sportive yet tempered pleasantry in many of the incidents, that 
certainly do not betray the hand of a novice. The subject itself, 
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which is founded upon one of those national traditions current in 
Russia, of which, we may observe, an ample stock is to be found 
in their popular tales, possesses, it must be admitted, no very great 
interest in itself, at least not for the readers of other countries, 
who either know or care little about that half real, half fictitious 
personage, Prince Vladimir, or the achievements of his knights. 
The story turns upon Ruslan’s recovering his bride Liudmila 
(Viadimir’s daughter) from the enchanted palace of ‘Tchernomor, 
and breaking the spells by which she was retained in that formid- 
able magician’s power. ‘The incidents have no more pretension 
to probability than those of an Arabian Night’s tale; never- 
theless, although the invention itself may, like that of many of 
those oriental fictions, seem a mere tissue of puerile and grotesque 
caprices, the poet has, independently of the charm by which cu- 
riosity is attracted and fascinated, thrown in many a touch of real 
nature, and withal there is an admixture of shrewd good sense 
enveloped in the enigmas that seem to set reason at defiance. As 


is remarked by an Italian poet—who was himself an offender in 
this way— 

E uomini salvatichi, e giganti, 

E fiere, e mostri ch’ hanno visi umani, 

Son fatti per dar pasto agli ignoranti ; 

Ma voi che avete gl’ intelletti sani, 

Mirate la dottrina che s’asconde 

Sotto queste coperte alte e profonde. 


Unnatural as the fiction itself may be in this species of com- 
position, it is still reconcileable with good taste; because, while no 
deceit is practised, we are at liberty to admire the skilful artifice 
of the design, and the beauty of the workmanship displayed in 
such apparently unmeaning poetical arabesques. ‘The taste for 
these, however, is, we apprehend, quite as much gone by as that 
for epic song,—perhaps more so. Certain it is, that Pushkin 
himself has not been ambitious of signalizing himself again in the 
same field, and thereby fulfilling the anticipations of such of his 
admirers as were willing to believe that in him Russia would 
possess an Ariosto of her own, no mean rival of the Italian bard, 
either in fancy or general poetic power. 

Much as we ourselves admire his “‘ Ruslan,” we are not quite 
sure, after all, whether it is very much to be regretted that he 
should have abandoned a species of poetry which, at the best, 
would have seemed too much like a mere revival of what, not 
merely ar bitrary changes of taste, but a moral revolution in the 
opinions and feelings “of society, has tended to render obsolete. 
It is as idle to expect or wish for another Ariosto, as for another 
Homer or Dante: in themselves they are all imperishable, and 
they will be transmitted to posterity as they have been transmitted 
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to ourselves; but fora writer of our times ‘to put’ his mind itito 
the same forms as theirs would be rather too much like patting his 
person into the same clothes which they wore. {t is undoubtedly 
true that genius composes for posterity; but it is: no ‘less ‘certain 
that it writes for its contemporaries likewise, and, in fact, takes its 
prevailing hue, and moulds itself, more or less, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the age to which it belongs, concentrating all those 
traits which lie scattered and apart in the actual world, so as to exhi- 
bit an express image of its own times to those which are to succeed. 
The imitator, on the contrary, may be said to write rather for the 
past than for his contemporaries,—we need not mention posterity, 
since that will hardly hear of him, except it be in derision. It is 
indeed possible, hardly very probable, that a writer who feels his 
own strength, may attempt to revive and give fresh interest to 
some particular species of composition that has fallen into desue- 
tude; but then he will succeed only in proportion as he sinks the 
character of imitator, and infuses into the old members a new 
spring of life and juvenescency. It is after this manner that the 
author of Waverley has so successfully looked at Froissart as-his 
model. 

Whatever it was that determined Pushkin to relinquish a form 
of composition which, while it was rather novel to the literature 
of his country, was well adapted to serve asthe vehicle for many 
of its ancient traditions, and to quit a path in which he had ob- 
tained so much distinction; his subsequent works have scarcely 
any thing in common with the production of which we have been 
speaking. Instead of exhibiting, like that, a connected story, how- 
ever simple or brief, they are, almost all of them, planless frag- 
ments without any regular succession of incidents, mere situations, 
in which the poet confines himself to a single poit of time, and 
the delineation of one or two characters. ‘The transition from 
** Ruslan and Liudmila,” to its immediate successor, the “ Prisoner 
of the Caucasus,” is striking enough: instead of amusing us by 
fantastic and sportive images, and by indulging in such satiric plea- 
santries as those where he describes the amorous advances of the 
no longer blooming Naina to the lover she had formerly rejected, 
and the unceremonious manner in which Liudmila treats ‘the ‘re- 
doubtable Tchernomor, the poet endeavours to interest us| by the 
workings of the feelings alone, and the emotions of the human heart. 
The reader must not ask us for the story, or we shall be compelled 
to reply in the words of the knife-grinder to the Friend of Hu- 
manity :—* Story! God bless you, L have none to tell, Sir.” After 
a brief but animated description of the manners of a Tcherkassian 
horde, a party of the bandit troop bring in a young Russiau as 
their prisoner, who is left to reflect on all the bitterness of cap- 
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tivity without)interruption, until a Tcherkassian maiden ventures 
to bring him some refreshment. Her. nightly interviews with the 
captive are, not,continued merely out of compassion; for at length 
overcoming) the pride peculiar to her race, and the bashfulness of 
her sex, the maiden ventures to disclose her passion, in terms 
indeed, sufficiently, explicit, yet expressive rather of ingenuous 
confidence than of the effroutery of a female who is ready to sa- 
crifice her, honour to a paramour. . The captive’s reply convinces 
her that he can requite her affection by no warmer feeling than 
gratitude; he urges her to forget him, and to bestow her heart 
on one who can return her love. ‘This repulse, however,, fails 
in converting her attachment into scorn; her passion is too dis- 
interested to admit of vindictive feelings; on the contrary, she 
is willing to give him a proof of her generous devotedness to him, 
by aiding his escape as soou as an opportunity presents itself. 
He embraces his deliverer, leaps into the stream that is to preseut 
a barrier to pursuit after him, and, on gaining the opposite shore, 
discovers that the fond Tcherkassian maid has perished in the 
same waters which have aided his flight. Although the situation 
itself is susceptible of considerable effect, it is evident that it 
must derive its main attraction from the skill with which it is 
worked up. In such cases there is hardly any medium between 
strong excitement and insipidity; for there is nothing to engage 
the attention, if we are not captivated by those beauties of execu- 
tion and by that masterly display of power that are sure to be felt 
by every reader of taste, but which it is almost impossible for cri- 
ticism to analyze, or for the critic to describe otherwise than by 
pointing to the passages themselves. ‘The slender stock of raw 
material required for productions of this nature, has induced many 
of his countrymen to attempt short poetical narratives, @ la Push- 
kin, generally with no better result than might be expected from 
mere. copyists, capable of producing only a matter-of-fact resem- 
blance, giving us his stars and his dashes, his metre, his abruptness, 
his vague obscurity and hints, in short all his outward signs, but 
exhibiting an utter. want of that inward spirit of poetry which is 
the unalienable property of their model. 

Pushkin bimself, it is true, is considerably indebted to Byron: 
in the; poem of which we are speaking, and in a considerable por- 
tion of, his, ‘* Poltava” the resemblance between them is, indeed, 
too! striking to be overlooked, even were we not in some measure 
pees to expect it by previous report. Had Byron written in 

ussian, he would hardly have expressed his thoughts otherwise. 


We must, however, be understood cum grano salis, lest, our words 

being, taken too. literally, it should be inferred that Pushkin is a 

plagiarist; our remark goes no further than to express hyperho- 
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lically, since we cannot do so with precision, that parallelism of 
style which exists between the two. Whatever is his subject, 
Byron, in truth, goes considerably beyond his Russian compeer, 
if the term be allowable; not only is there greater depth in 
him, and a far greater command of language, which enables him 
to mould it to his will on every occasion, but he possesses 
withal, in an extraordinary degree, the art of suggesting a deeper 
meaning where he appears to suppress his ideas within him- 
self, and that not because he cannot find expressions sufficiently 
forcible, but because he has defined it so completely, that further 
explicitness would rather weaken the effect, by destroying that de- 
gree of mystery which impresses the matter on our minds far 
more powerfully than even the clearest words. Something of this 
mystery and reticence of diction is affected by Pushkin; we ought, 
perhaps, to say that he has carried it still further, since his ex- 
treme conciseness of description and narration not unfrequently 
both disappoints us, and leaves us in a disagreeable uncertainty 
as to whether we have rightly comprehended the particulars so 
vaguely hinted at. Neither can we avoid entertaining a suspicion, 
that some of the more than Spartan laconisms which occur in his 
poems have been resorted to, not so much on account of their 
particular merit or beauty, as from the inability to fill up these 
chasms in the details to his own satisfaction. More than one 
instance of the kind is to be met with in the “ Prisoner of the 
Caucasus,” but no where is it more striking than in the passage 
which contains the catastrophe itself. Here, instead of Byronic 
compression and condensation of ideas, there is rather a total sup- 
pression of them, a vacancy and baldness that certainly are not 
redeemed by any superior poetical graces of language. How 
very different from such meagreness in the very part where we 
expect the writer to throw in his greatest force, is the beautiful stanza 
in the Bride of Abydos, which informs us of Zuleika’s death. 
The event itself is rather indicated by concomitant circumstances 
than expressed in words; but how vivid, picturesque, and forcible 
are the images employed to denote it, and which impart to it such 
a powerfully pathetic effect! 

If not unjust critics towards him, we are certainly not acting the 
part of very zealous or dexterous advocates in behalf of Pushkin, 
by alluding to what is in some respect analogous in point of 
matter, but treated in a manner so immeasurably superior. 

The “ Fountain of Baktchisarai,” his next production, is some- 
what more animated in its subject, and less meagre in its outline. 
In the former poem there are only two personages ; in this there 
are three. The scene is laid in the harem and palace of the Khan 
Kerim-Gerai, a splendid pile of Asiatic architecture, the remains 
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of whose former magnificence are so interestingly described by 
the eloquent pen of Muraviev-Apostol, who visited the Taurida 
and the former seat of the Crimean Khans, a few years before the 
appearance of Pushkin’s poem. Kerim has transferred his former 
passionate attachment from Zarema to a young Polish captive, 
named Maria, in whose bosom he fruitlessly endeavours to awaken 
something like a reciprocal passion, by granting her every indul- 
gence short of actual personal liberty, and allowing her to observe 
her accustomed religious devotions without restraint. Yet, 
although Maria is the involuntary cause of the Khan’s present 
neglect of his former favourite, the jealous Zarema beholds in 
her only a hated rival, whose removal alone can restore her own 
influence. Determined to risk every thing for the accomplish- 
ment of her purpose, she eludes the vigilance of the old eunuch, 
and steals in the dead of night into Maria’s chamber, where, find- 
ing her kneeling before a shrine, and offering up her orisons to 
the Virgin, she relents, or affects to do so, and has recourse to 
expostulation and entreaty. If not absolutely new, the situation 
is an effective one, and as it is one of the principal points in the 
whole poem, we are induced to attempt, not an actual translation 
of it, but such a version as will convey the sentiments and ideas. 


I come not hither to accuse—reprove, 
Since thou, I ween, all guiltless art of love ; 
Yet among all within this harem’s walls, 
Her rival thee alone Zarema calls— 
Zarema dreads, as fatal to her claims, 
Tho’ at no conquest thy cold beauty aims. 
Fair is that face, and passing fair that form, 
Yet passionless, inanimate. The storm 
Of soul that wracks my being—the too strong, 
Resistless impulse, hurrying me along, 
It is not thine to feel, or dream; ne’er knows 
Thy heart the bliss—the pangs which love bestows. 
My frame is temper’d of a warmer clay, 
My soul is form’d for passion’s wildest sway. 
Thou canst not love like me; thy maiden breast 
Too cold by transport’s phrenzy to be blest ; 
Nor may the conquest of my Gerai’s heart 
Triumph to one so meek, so coy, impart. 
My rights invade not—mine he is, by vows 
The strongest—dearest nature’s self allows, 
Vows warmer far than those the tongue may speak, 
Breath’d in each kiss,—still glowing on my cheek. 
One thought—one soul was ours !—That union burst, 
To live—is but to breathe a death accurst. 
If prayer may move thee, kneeling I implore 
Gerai, unchanged, to my heart restore, 
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To be again all that he was before. 

Undo the spell, thy fatal charms have wrought, 
Let his fond suit by thee be set at nought ; 

For love return aversion or disdain, 

His power defy, and mock with taunts his pain. 
Heed well my words, nor slight this last request, 
I warn no more—this dagger speaks the rest !” 


If in its reckless impetuosity, Zarema’s character seems to 
bear a considerable resemblance to that of Byron’s Gulnare, it 
is exhibited under different and almost opposite circumstances, 
she being as jealous to continue the favoured slave of her lord, as 
the other is abhorrent of doing so. The sequel of the story is 
very soon told: Maria dies by the hand of her rival,—at least so, 
we presume, it is intended to be understood, for we are informed 
that, on that very night, Zarema is conducted by the mute guar- 
dians of the harem to a tomb of waters, from which, if we infer 
any thing, it is that she is so punished as the author of Maria’s 
death. Upon the whole, the “ Fountain of Baktchisarai” is 
superior to the “ Prisoner of the Caucasus,” and added, not un- 
deservedly, to the poet’s reputation. As a proof, also, of the high 
favour with the public which his two former productions had ob- 
tained for him, it may not be impertinent to mention here, that 
for the manuscript of this last poem, hardly extending to 600 
lines, he received 3000 rubles from the publisher Ponomariev, 
who certainly had aot previously distinguished himself by any 
literary speculations. This was at the rate of very nearly two- 
thirds of a ruble for every syllable, a sum quite unprecedented in 
the annals of Russian authorship. 

After reaping so plentiful a harvest from his labours, it might 
have been expected that Pushkin would have been more liberal 
of his lines, seeing they could produce him about five rubles a 
piece, and that he would have increased their quantity, even had 
he not been able to improve their quality. Contrary to such 
expectation, bis next poem,“ Tzigani,” or ‘‘ The Gipseys,” was not 
of greater length than its predecessors. It should be observed, 
however, that it had been written upwards of two years previously 
to the time of its publication, during which interval extracts from 
it had appeared in different annuals, and several copies had been 
circulated in manuscript. Its repu* tion, therefore, may be said 
to have been stamped some time before it was actually printed, 
for the report made of it by those who had thus obtained an an- 
ticipatory perusal was such as to cause it to be looked forward 
to with a degree of impatience highly flattering to the author. 
Whether the expectations thus raised were entirely satisfied by 
the poem itself, is rather questionable, as there is certainly not 
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much in the subject to repay curiosity. Aleko, a youth who has 
fled from the pursuit of justice, arrives at a vataga, or station of 
a band of gipsies, and is introduced by Zemfira to her father, as 
a stranger who seeks refuge among them. He consents to remain 
with this wandering tribe, and to submit to equal privations, that 
he may enjoy equal liberty. As was to be expected, he attaches 
himself to Zemfira, nor does any obstacle interpose to thwart his 
inclinations. The race among whom he has naturalized himself, 
know nothing of those restraints and prejudices which check in- 
dividual indulgence when incompatible with the interests of a 
whole community. Not so Aleko; he perceives, with bitterness, 
that morality and honour are not very nicely observed among 
these lawless children of nature; and that Zemfira does not con- 
sider her former free attachment to him as binding her to fidelity 
any longer than suits her immediate inclinations. Upon disco- 
vering that she has all at once transferred her affections to 
another youth, in his jealous rage he first stabs his rival, and 
afterwards Zemfira herself, without expressing or feeling the least 
remorse. This double murder, however, does not incur the re- 
sentment of the rest of the tribe, not even of Zemfira’s father, who 
tells him that they are a wild uncivilized race, with no laws to 
take cognizance of such deeds, yet they can no longer hold fel- 
lowship with one who imbrues his hands in the blood of others, 
to avenge the wrongs he fancies he has suffered. The whole 
camp depart, leaving behind them only the solitary tent of Aleko, 
in which on the following night “ no lamp is seen to glimmer, 
no inmate wakes next morn.” 

We may spare ourselves any remarks on the catastrophe and 
conclusion of this poem, as in rapidity of action, compression, 
and ambiguity with regard to particulars, they bear too close a 
resemblance to those we have already adverted to, to require addi- 
tional comment. The chief attraction of the poem consists in 
the freshness of the colouring of the descriptive parts, and in the 
bold, although slight and hasty, manner in which the character of 
Aleko, and that of Zemfira’s father are touched. The form, too, 
is more dramatic than that of any other of Pushkin’s poems, a 
very considerable portion of it being entirely in a dialogue, with 
the names of the interlocutors prefixed to their speeches; owing 
to which the whole becomes in some degree a sort of lengthened 
ids, composed of description, narrative, and dialogue intermixed. 

e may further remark, that the poet seems to have intended to 
convey something like a moral lesson, by showing us in the per- 
son of Aleko, the workings of a moody mind, which, impatient of 
the restraints and habits of civilized life, is willing to purchase an 
exemption from them, even though it be by foregoing all those 
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advantages which more than counterbalance the partial and inci- 
dental vexations attendant upon society even in its most favour- 
able forms. Many of the reflections seem to countenance such a 
conjecture, for they point at the comparative happiness enjoyed 
by the free rover, who acknowledges no laws, and that of the 
social state, which, if it seems to have more alloy, has at the same 
time greater value and utility. Considered in this point of view, 
the “ T'zigani” acquires an importance which redeems the seem- 
ing triviality of the subject, and heightens the intrinsic beauty of 
the poetry itself. 

What we have already said in general terms relative to “ Onz- 
gin,” must suffice for the present, as that production of Pushkin’s 
is still incomplete—at least the remaining portions have not 
yet reached us—and because we prefer devoting all the space 
that yet remains to us to “ Pultava,” the latest of his poetical 
narratives. An historic and Byronic personage is here introduced 
upon the stage, namely, “ the Ukraine’s Hetman,” Mazeppa, 
of whose eventful and singular life, fraught with so many vicissi- 
tudes, we are presented with another chapter, less familiar to the 
English reader. Although the title of the piece is derived from 
the battle of Pultava, that important event serves rather to form 
the conclusion than the main subject, which turns principally 
upon the feud between Mazeppa and Kotschubei, a wealthy noble 
of the Ukraine, the ancestor of the present counts of that name. 
The rupture between them—for they had previously been closely 
allied in friendship—is occasioned by Mazeppa’s having forcibly 
carried off Kotschubei’s beautiful daughter, Maria, after being 
rejected as a suitor to her by her parents, who receive the pro- 
posal with indignation, the hetman being no longer so suitable in 
his person for a lover as 

— ** when Casimir was King 
John Casimir, and he his page.” 


It would seem, then, to be still more unlikely that he should 
win the affections of the blooming maiden herself: here, however, 
Pushkin furnishes us with an exception—we almost believe a 
solitary one—to the doctrines inculcated by all other poets and 
novelists, and, we suspect, those of ladies also, for he assures us 
that 

* Not only youth’s first downy lip, 
Ere manhood yet hath reach'd its prime; 
But brows that age has ’gan to strip, 
And cheek that’s furrow’d deep by time, 
And hoary locks, and scar-trench’d face, 
May wear in beauty’s eye a grace.” 


After this hint our astonishment is not altogether so great as it 
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otherwise would be, when we discover that Maria, whom her dis- 
consolate parents regard as the dishonoured and trembling victim 
of an aged ravisher’s hateful passion, centres all her affections in 
him alone. Love for the daughter, however, does not prevent 
Mazeppa from carrying on his schemes of revenge against the 
father, who has denounced him to the Tzar as having entered into a 
traitorous correspondence with the Swedes. He vindicates him- 
self to his sovereign, affirming that he is the victim of Kotschubei’s 
cabals and dark machinations; recounts his former long services ; 
urges the improbability of a veteran’s disgracing his grey hairs 
by such perfidy as that attributed to him; and finally demands 
and obtains his accuser’s punishment. Maria, in the interim, 
wholly occupied by her strange passion, has no suspicion that her 
father’s doom is on the eve of being pronounced; and the second 
canto opens with a scene between her and Mazeppa, which dis- 
plays in sufficiently lively colours the extent of her infatuation— 
for so we must term it—into which there likewise enters some 
feeling of ambition. The original is one of the most interesting 
portions of the whole poem; and if the passages we have trans- 
lated do not appear to justify our commendation—we do not 
mean as compared with the rest, but for their intrinsic beauty—it 
must be ascribed to the imperfectness of our copy. 


* Dark is Mazeppa’s soul :—in swarms 
Come thoughts of dread and dreary forms, 
The while, with gaze of tenderness, 
Maria seeks those thoughts to guess, 
And their sad mystery to divine. 

Her hands the warrior’s knees entwine; 

Yet vain her smiles and fond caress, 

They may not banish fancy’s fits: 

Heedless of voice or look he sits 

Beside the maid, nor deigns reply 

To eloquence of tongue or eye— 

Alike unmov’d by kiss or sigh. 

‘ Hetman! for thee all ties I’ve burst; 
Resign’d, renounc’d the world and mine; 

Wept by my kin—perhaps accurs’d! 
Think not I murmur or repine; 

Think not I would again undo 

The fatal spell, or prove untrue 

To vows that link our weal—our woe ; 

With thee no fear, no doubts I know.’ 

* * » * 


Maria, Thy destiny is fraught with power: 
A throne awaits thee—ample dower 
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That might the coldest win, much more 
Who without thee would deem that throne too poor. 
Mazeppa. What, if the scaffold ? 
Maria. That to share 
With thee, or even worse, I dare. 
Might I survive the fatal blow ?— 
But no! a crown shall gird thy brow! 
Mazeppa. So strong thy love! 
Maria. And canst thou doubt? 
Mazeppa. Nay, but a parent’s claims or mine, 
Which dearer to thy heart? speak out, 
Maria. My answer spare; the truth divine ; 
Read in my eyes—but from my tongue, 
Let not the fearful words be wrung. 
I have no kin, nor kindred ties, 
Save those that bind our destinies ; 
Scorn’d by all else—their scorn the price 
Of love like mine :—let this suffice. 
Mazeppa. Then am I dearer to thy heart 
Than all—than each?—What meant that start? 
Maria. Dearer than life, than fame: require 
No phrase express. 
Mazeppa. Say, were thy breath 
Umpire between me and thy sire— 
Whose lot would then be life?—whose death 
By thee decreed ? 
Maria. Stay, I beseech, . 
The torture of thy racking speech, 
Tempt me no more. 
Mazeppa. Reply. 
Maria. Full stern 
Thy words :—be satisfied to learn 
No sacrifice too great I’d deem 
To rescue thee. 
Mazeppa. Remember well 
The sentence from thy heart that fell. 


Bright are the stars that view the plain 
And slumbering wilds of the Ukraine; 
Hush'd is the air; in whispers play 
Only the poi silver spray, 

In bonour of the lunar day, 

That softly tints yon castle’s tower, 

Its garden’s pomp with many a bower— 
How solemn, yet how sweet such hour! 
Yet, hark !—what cry within those walls 
With omen sound the heart appals ? 
Chain’d in yon cell lies one, whose glance 
Is rais’d to heaven as in a trance 
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Of speechless thought ; deep heaves his breast 
With feelings may not be express’d 
By words.” 


As the reader will probably conjecture from the intimation we 
have given him, this captive is the unfortunate Kotchubei, who, 

reparatory to his execution, is visited by Orlik, a creature of 
Sena for the purpose of extorting from him a confession 
where his treasures are concealed. ‘To this interrogation he 
replies : 


** Slave ! had I treasures !—yes, I'd three : 
The first mine honour, but disgrace 
Hath stain’d it so, nought may efface 
The damning spot. I had a child; 
That treasure’s worse than lost—defil’d. 
The third, my last, is still secure, 

My just revenge !—That shall endure : 
No tyrant that from me may tear 
That—that alone to heaven I bear.” 


From her mother, who at length secretly gains admittance to 
her, Maria learns the dreadful news of her father’s disgrace and 
death; learns to her horror that he has been sacrificed to the ven- 


geance of the artful traitor on whom she so madly doated. On 
his return from the execution of his victim, Mazeppa, surprized 
at not finding Maria, inquires what has become of her, but no 
one can give him any tidings respecting her, nor can any trace of 
her be discovered. His sullen rage yields only to his passion for 
military exploit; and at the opening of the third canto we find 
him preparing to revolt to the Swedes; and in order, in the mean- 
while, to divert all suspicion, he feigns himself to be at the point 
of death, until the moment arrives when he can throw off the 
mask with impunity. As soon as Charles enters the Ukraine, 
Mazeppa joins him; and after the battle of Pultava, of which 
we have here a brief but animated description, dashed off in a 
few spirited touches, he becomes the companion of the van- 
quished monarch’s flight. It is during this inauspicious route 
that Byron makes him relate to the Swede that marvellous adven- 
ture of his youth; but Pushkin here introduces a very different 
incident, serving to connect this portion of the narrative with the 
preceding cantos, with which it has hitherto had no interest in 
common. 


‘While midnight wraps the sullen waste, 
Where the blue Dnieper winds his tide, 
The fleeing foes of Russia taste 
Brief slumber; stretched side by side, 
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Soldier and chief, alike their lot, 
Pultava and defeat forgot 
By Charles himself. “Yet is there one 
Whose lids e’en now sleep seems to shun ; 
Or if it comes, it with it brings 
Fancies of horror on its wings. 
Anon, he starts—he hears his name, 
Listens again, and hears the same. 
He wildly looks around ; his eye 
Can through the gloom a form descry, 
That form—dread thought ! it must be truae— 
Now the moon gives it to his view— 
Cold chilly sweats his frame bedew. 
Can they be hers—those matted locks— 
That wild attire ? Or is it, mocks 
Some phantom shape his madden’d sight, 
In ghastly hideousness bedight— 
‘ Maria !—and can it be thou !” 
Maria. Hush, I implore; they’re sleeping now, 
Father and mother both : no word— 
Altho’ they sleep, ‘twill be o’erheard. 
Mazeppa. O God !—thus are we doom’d to meet ! 
Maria. What! hast not heard the base deceit 
By which a traitor work'd our fall ? 
From mother’s lips I learnt it all : 
Father, she said, was with the dead ; 
Nay, more—she show’d his trunkless head. 
Mercy! that such a hellish deed 
Was done by those of human breed ! 
Yet seem’d that bleeding head to me, 
Rather a grisly wolf’s to be. 
Still, wherefore practise such a fraud ? 
Was it to grieve my heart ?—abhorr'd 
To render thee ?—to cause me shun 
For aye, thy love, that hath undone 
The wretch Maria ? 
With sudden quail 
Of heart, and touched with bitter ruth, 
The hetman felt the fatal truth 
Those words, of reason void, betrayed. 
As moody fancy moves, the maid 
Fresh thoughts of phrenzy now assail, 
Who speaks her fitful dreams aloud. 
* I saw the place of death—the crowd 
Assembled at that festival 
Of horror ; saw what might appal 
The firmest; witness’d all— 
The headsman’s axe on high now rear’d, 
And next, those corses blood-besmear’d, 
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Aye, I beheld the sanguine reek 
Steam from the scaffold ; yet did not break 
This stubborn heart. E’en now I see 
That sight of fear. But come, let’s flee 
This cheerless place, nor longer roam ; 
’Tis late and chill, and we must home. 
—Ha! I’ve mistook ; thou art not he: 
Old man, I know thee not; too fell 
For his thy gaze ; a threat doth dwell 
Upon thy frowning brow. That look 
So hideous I may not brook— 
Thou’rt grim and foul; but whom I seek 
Is one whose eye to me was meek, 
Whose looks and words of love would speak. 
His beard as snow is pure and white ; 
Thine’s stain’d with gore—a hateful sight !" 
Fled with wild shriek and laugh of woe 

The maniac maid, fleet as the roe, 
And hid her in the midnight glen, 
Impervious to the keenest ken. 

“he shades of night are waning fast; 
Glimmers the east ; around is cast 
From frequent fires a ruddier glare, 
Where the alert Kozaks prepare 
Their matin meal ; while hastes to feed 
Each his ready-saddled steed. 
Charles wakes, and to his hetman cries, 
‘ Mazeppa! up: the dawning skies 
Our slumbers chide.’ The hetman’s eyes 
No sleep had closed ; grief, inmost grief, 
Tortures his soul. In silence deaf 
He follows now his master’s flight : 
Upon his heart there is a blight, 
And his wild gaze alone may tell 
What harrowing thoughts his bosom swell. 
—Adieu to love’s now broken spell— 
To fatherland, for aye, farewell!” 

Critically speaking, this termination of the tale is satisfactory ; 
and the manner in which the suspended narrative is resumed, 
and we are brought back again to Maria, after she has apparently 
been forgotten, exhibits more contrivance and management than 
we are accustomed to meet with in Pushkin, who certainly can- 
not be accused of perplexing us by the involution of his subjects. 
The interest is wound up, both as regards the heroine and Ma- 
zeppa himself, since we are able to drop him here without feeling 
particularly solicitous to learn the subsequent events of his history. 

Both in its general design and execution we consider this poem 
superior to Pushkin’s other compositions of the same class, al- 
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though it does not appear to have been received with quite so 
much applause as his earlier ones. It certainly possesses more 
stirring interest; nor is it less attractive to us,’ from our having 
previously formed some poetical acquaintance with its hero, 
through Byron’s introduction. As here exhibited, there is un- 
doubtedly quite as much of the extraordinary attached to him, as 
in the poem of the English bard; in both, the story must be ad- 
mitted to make considerable demands upon our credence, nor 
are there many who will be able to persuade themselves that 
Mazeppa, the hetman grown grey in battle, should be as fasci- 
nating in the eyes of Maria, as Mazeppa, the stripling page, is in 
those of Theresa. In either legend there is, perhaps, far more 
of romance’ than of ‘ reality;’ in Byron’s, indeed, not as regards 
the lady, but as respects the horse adventure, which seems too much 
for mortal frame to have endured; while, in Pushkin’s, the devo- 
tion of the youthful heroine for her aged lover appears to be quite 
as much beyond the imitation of her sex. We hope, however, 
that novelists will take a hint from it, and although the authority be 
somewhat apocryphal, will, upon the strength of it, venture oc- 
casionally to give us a different version of the history of January 
and May; and show that it is not absolutely indispensable to be 
an Adonis in order to prove a ‘ lady killer,’ 


The style of this last poem exhibits greater vivacity and variety 
of colourmg, more graphic force and richness; and there is a 
passionate energy of expression in many of the passages that be- 
speaks a bolder hand. There is more dramatic spirit thrown 
into the dialogue, more skill evinced in the a management 


of the subject, more power in the details. either is there that 
indistinctness of outline of which we have complained in some of 
his other productions. Upon the whole, we are inclined to think 
that Pushkin has as yet hardly done himself justice, having em- 
ployed his pen in too limited a field, and in desultory poetical skir- 
mishes, instead of exerting it in some achievement that would call 
forth his powers. He has “ fleshed” his weapons, let him now use 
them strenuously; he has done enough for mere popularity, it be- 
hoves him to do something for enduring fame; for unless he can 
produce something of sounder stamina than he has hitherto done, 
he will rather be an instance of early promise than of great actual 
performance; and although he may just at present happen to be 
conspicuous, because there are so few others in the field, he must 
ultimately be content to take his place among the poete minores 
of his country. 

Before we lay down our pen, we avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity to say a few words respecting another Russian poet, who, 
like Pushkin, may be considered as belonging to the Byron school ; 
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and who, if he had not been prematurely cut off, there is every 
reason to suppose would have proved himself no mean rival to 
him. The writer to whom we allude is Rileev, who, as may 
perhaps be already known to some of our readers, forfeited his 
life in consequence of the part imputed to him in the conspiracy 
at St. Petersburg, after the death of the late emperor. Inde- 
pendently of its own merits, his poem of “ Voinarovsky” may not 
improperly be mentioned here, as much of it relates to the history 
of the same individual who is the hero of Pushkin’s “ Pultava.” 
In fact, a brief sketch of his life is prefixed to the poem itself, as 
well as another of Voinaroysky, who was the nephew of Mazeppa, 
and the inheritor of his possessions. Gifted with no ordinary abi- 
lities and address, crafty, ambitious, intriguing and enterprizing, 
Voinarovsky was, like his uncle, a splendid adventurer, and for 
many years cut a dazzling figure at several of the German courts, 
until he at length excited the suspicions of Peter the Great, who 
caused him to be arrested, and banished to Siberia, where he ter- 
minated his life in a most abject state. He was visited in his 
exile by Miller, the historiographer, who was sent to that country, 
by the Academy of Sciences, in 1753, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing information relative to its geography and antiquities, and the 
original tribes who inhabit it. Availing himself of this circum- 
stance, Rilwev has made Voinarovsky relate the adventures of 
his own chequered life to Miller, After describing the wild 
scenery ou the banks of the Lena, it is thus that the poet intro- 
duces his hero:— 


“* But whose that wandering form that’s seen 
Athwart the morning fog to creep 
From out yon but, and on the steep 
Beneath which Lena’s waters sweep 
Pace with slow step and ’wildered mien ? 
His arquebuss slung at his back, 
His short caftan, and cap of black, 
Seem to denote him a Kozak 
From Dnieper’s shores. Stern is his face, 
And full of grief, for cankering thought 
Hath furrow d deep that brow, and wrought 
The stamp of age on manhood’s grace. 
See! to the west his hands extending, 
Wild lustre breaking from his eye, 
Homeward his thoughts and wishes sending, 
He thus exclaims with tearless sigh : 
* Ye distant fields, that saw my birth, 
My death you may not view ; 
Tombs of my sires! the exile’s bones 
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Will never rest in you. 
In vain the flame of life yet burns— 
It never more may shine ; 
In vain my soul the dastard spurns— 

The dastard’s lot is mine.’ 
Who is that exile? None may tell : 
Months—years have passed since first he came 
To this his far abode of shame, 
Here shunned, and shunning all, to dwell. 
Ne’er hath a smile been seen to play 
Across that face, blanch’d by despair ; 
And woe, not age, hath ting’d with gray 
His unkempt beard and matted hair. 
Yet, not a felon deed hath sent 
That stranger hither; nor hath brent 
The glowing iron his scarred face, 
And character’d a slave’s disgrace ; 
Tho’ ne’er did branded felon show 
Such wither’d look—so wild a brow. 
Calmness is there, but ’tis the calm 
Of Baikal, ere the tempest rise 
To lash its waters to the skies, 
Spreading around dismay, alarm ; 
And, as athwart the midnight gloom 
Flickers the lamp beside the tomb, 
So gleam with ghastly glare his eyes. 
Wandering alone o’er crag, through dell, 
He roams each day, and none may dare 
To ask his name, his grief, his care : 
His frown forbids—that frown’s a spell. 
* * 


‘ List, stranger, and with wonder learn 
How Fate, unpitying, wayward, stern, 
Delights us mortals to oppress. 
Beneath this garb uncouth—this dress 
So coarse, a slave it scarce befits, 

Thus abject, here beside thee sits 
Mazeppa’s kinsman, friend, and heir.’”’ 

He then commences his narrative, which forms nearly the 
entire substance of the two cantos; and although it is too pro- 
fessedly historical to admit of any of the higher embellishments of 
poetry, or to allow much scope for other talent than is shown in 
making use of the materials collected for the purpose, it effects as 
much as we can reasonably look for in such a production, and 
warrants the supposition that, had he not perished as he did, its 
author might by this time have placed himself nearly upon a 
level with Alexander Pushkin. 
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Art. VII.— Vidas de Espaiioles Celebres, por Don Manuel Josef 
Quintana. Tom. I. IL. 8vo. (Lives of Celebrated Spaniards, 
by D. M. J. Quintana.) Madrid. 1807, 1830. 

Never did review begin more completely with the beginning 

than must ours of the specimen of Spanish Biography now before 

us; inasmuch as it is impossible to copy the title-page unim- 
pressed with the, we believe, unparalleled length of time that 
has intervened between the publication of the first and the second 
of these octavo volumes—no less than twenty-three years, 
Writing at this rate, it is self-evident that no man, unless he cal- 
culates upon outliving and outwriting all his faculties, can hope 
to produce more than three volumes, and very few authors indeed 
so many; for supposing a lad begins to write at seventeen—young 
enough we think—he will be forty ere his first octavo volume is 
finished; twenty-three years more, devoted to the second, will 
bring him to sixty-three ; and he must be eighty-six—old enough 
we think—before the reading public can look for a third. Don 

Manuel Josef, however, like a true Spaniard, undismayed by 

such appalling computations, talks to us as calmly of the con- 

tents of his promised third volume, as if, like a popular French 
or German writer, he turned out a duodecimo per week. 

But our amazement at the far-severed dates of these volumes, 
the first of which we never happened to meet with till the two were 
offered us jointly, must not betray us into speaking disrespect- 
fully of the author, whom we are by no means disposed either to 
laugh at or to condemn. Far from it—we sincerely rejoice at 
any symptom of a taste for national biography in Spain, at least, 
for the biography of truly great men, (not of pretended saints or 
real buffoons,) conceiving such biography to be the branch of 
literature best calculated to arouse a degraded nation from the 
lethargy of indolence and thraldom. . And this view of the sub- 
ject leads us to revert again to the dates of publication, in order 
to observe with a pleasure not unmixed with surprise, that the 
first volume of this national biography was given to the Spanish 
public when the Peninsula seemed most completely bowed down 
under the oppressive burthen of Godoy’s shameful supremacy, 
of Napoleon’s all-grasping ambition, as though it had been the 
humble effort of individual patriotism to revive the crushed ener- 
gies of Spain. That the period of struggle was, in a literary 
point of view, unproductive, may perhaps afford us a solution of 
an otherwise perplexing discrepancy, namely, the long interval 
between the first and second volume, combined with the author’s 
confident anticipations of presenting us with a third. During the 
eventful seven years from 1807 to 1814, we will believe that 
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Sefior Quintana was engaged rather with the sword than the pen, 
and we thus need not reckon more than some fifteen or sixteen 
years toa volume. But whatever be the cause of the delay, it is 
again with a degree of pleasurable surprise that we observe the 
time chosen for the publication of the second volume, when some 
few faint efforts at insurrection served but to show how firmly 
the despot Ferdinand is seated upon his absolute throne, when, 
except that the Lnquisition no longer burns suspected heretics, 
the country seems again sunk into its former condition, and even 
worse, into that most hopeless of states, contented slavery. It is 
true the heroes of this second volume are neither lovers of liberty 
nor patterns of virtue or public spirit; but as every picture of 
lofty qualities and of daring adventure tends to kindle the fire of 
enterprise, if this work be popular in Spain, we shall somewhat 
less despair of the Spanish people. ‘That amongst expatriated 
Spaniards it should be highly popular, was, perhaps, to be ex- 
pected. 

But to leave these general speculations, and consider Senor 
Quintana’s book itself. The first volume contains the lives of 
some of the favorite heroes of early Spanish History, viz. the 
Cid, Guzman el Bueno, or the Good; Roger Lauria, the Prince 
of Viana; and Gonzalo de Cordova, the Great Captain. ‘The se- 
cond records the feats of two of the discoverers and conquerors 
of South America, Vasco N uiiez de Balboa and Francisco ane, 
The materials are drawn from all the printed Spanish sources, 
(which are numerous,) and from the MSS. collections of D. An- 
tonio Uguina, a gentleman who shows a liberal desire to assist 
all inquirers into the history of his native land, whether country- 
men or foreigners. Quintana’s style i is good and clear, and if his 
narrative be at times deficient in the iterest of which the lives 
of such men might be susceptible, at others, probably when his 
own heart and fancy are touched, he catches the true and lively 
spirit of biography. 

It must be needless to observe, that the two lives occupying 
the whole second volume (the only one chronologically entitled 
to our notice) are given with much more detail, and thence 
more attractively, than most of the five in the Gent volume, al- 
though the divers of those lives do not quite take the same hold 
upon our affections as the Cid, the Great Captain, &c. Of all 
the passions that enkindle the mind of man, none is so totally un- 
fitted to awaken the sympathy of his fellows as avarice. The 
love of glory, however misdirected, has always acted with a potent 
charm upon the imagination; even in the most lawless and cri- 
minal ambition there is a redeeming though perverted nobleness, 
that we cannot but feel aud admire. But avarice has nothing 
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of this, not even in its most enterprising character, as the auri 
satta fumes ; though we confess, begging Horace’s pardon, that 
we, for our part, can perceive nothing sacred or holy ma ravenous 
appetite for gold. 

Still avarice, as it actuated the explorers and conquerors of 
America, (amongst whom, we beg to observe, when speaking 
vituperatively, we never mean to include the great and pure- 
minded discoverer, Columbus ») avarice, we say, in their case, was 
not the cold and contemptible vice of later times. ‘The spirit of 
chivalry, although then dying away, yet lingered through the 
early part of the sixteenth century, cast the reflexion of its own 
dazzling hues over the dawn of the profligate political age that 
arose upon its disappearance, and gave a whimsical colouring to 
the mania for gold, which, in Cortes and the rest of the Spanish 
conquerors of “America, blended somewhat anomalously with the 
still universal passion for fame. In none of those adventurers, 
perhaps, was this admixture of discordant impulses more strikingly 
manifested than in Vasco Nuftez de Balboa; and had not the 
English public been already familiarized with the course of his 
romantic adventures s by the delightful little volume of Washington 
Irving— Voyages and Discoveries of the Companions of Columbus 
—published i in Mr. Murray’s “ Family Library,” a few of our 
pages might have been most agreeably filled with an abstract of, 
and extracts from, his life, as given in the volume before us. Mr. 
Irving, however, has not only availed himself of his predecessor’s 
labours, but enjoyed advantages which the other had not, in access 
to unpublished documents; and he has thereby been enabled to 
place several of the transactions in which his hero was engaged 
ina much clearer light than that in which they appear in the 
pages of the Spanish biographer. His copious narrative is also 
adorned and animated by those graces of style and manner, which 
confer such attraction on every new production of the author of 
“The Sketch Book. We fear, therefore, that Mrs. Hodson’s 
announced translation of Quintana’s “ Life of Vasco Nuitez de 
Balboa” will be considered as coming somewhat too late. 

Don Telesforo de Trueba has also made ample use of his coun- 
tryman’s biography of the Conqueror of Peru, in his “ Life of 
Pizarro,” which forms a volume of another popular collection, 
Constable's Miscellany. ‘These circumstances will account for 
and.excuse the brevity of this notice of a work which deserves a 
much longer one; and we can only add that should we have the 
extraordinary good luck to survive the vaticinated advent of Seftor 
Quintana’s third volume, we shall probably be tempted to enter 
more largely into its contents; especially as we are promised 
amongst them a life of the venerable Bartolomé de las Casas. 
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Art. VIIIl.—Histoire des Colonies Pénales de Angleterre dans 
l' Australie, par M. Ernest de Blosseville, Conseiller de Pre- 
fecture de Seine et Oise. Paris. 8vo, 1831. 

THERE is no doubt that the extension of the English authority in 
the remoter parts of the globe is regarded with feelings of jea- 
lousy and suspicion by more than one continental nation, It is 
in vain to inform them that this authority, whatever of imposing 
grandeur it may assume, contributes but little either to the real 
strength or wealth of the country; that on the contrary many of 
our foreign possessions have been mere drains of the national 
resources, and have required a most expensive nurture and an 
arduous guardianship. They give a glance at the enormous 
vastness of our possessions, at the multitudinous populations that 
look to this country as a directing power, and at the singular pro- 
pagation of the British tongue, in the most widely distant, most 
remote and unfrequented corners of the habitable world. Por- 
tugal, which might have once maintained pretensions of rivalry, 
has mouldered away; the indefatigable Hollander holds a very 
diminished sway. France, which once seemed to have an equal 
chance of propagating its name and race in the new world, has, 
by a strange combination of circumstances, suffered a complete 
miscarriage in all its attempts at colonization. On the other 
hand, they see that the sun never goes down in the dominions of 
the king of Great Britain: they dream of our oriental splendour, 
of the eighty millions of British India, of the wide expanse of 
the Canadas, and the supposed wealth and fertility of the Islands 
of the West Indies: in addition to all these, and many more, 
they now observe the great, but rapid, rise of another offshoot, 
which, in their opinion, bids fair to rival even our descendants of 
the republican states. It is only forty years since the first Bri- 
tish settlement was planted upon the shores of New Holland, 
and already this colony seems to have appropriated to itself a 
division of the globe, which, in superficial extent, equals the 
whole of Europe. The prospect is dazzling truly, and the un- 
quiet admiration of our Gallic neighbours is scarcely diminished 
by the hollow nature of much of this apparent national magnifi- 
cence. ‘The wealth of Britain is at home, in her arts, her manu- 
factures, her capital, her habits of industry and enterprise: but 
these illimitable possessions on the face of the globe confer an 
air of honourable distinction, and a widely spread notoriety, which 
is perhaps more envied than riches themselves. It seems to com- 
port little with the glory of the most famous nation of Europe, 
that beyond its limits, its fame should fade into insignificance 
before the robust name of Britain. 
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To feelings of this kind we attribute the appearance of M. de 
Blosseville’s volume. Had the settlements in Australia been 
merely penal colonies, founded with no other view than the de- 
tention of convicts, and occupied chiefly by them and their 
guardians, we should have had no history of them in French: 
although it be true that the publication is said to have arisen out 
of discussions in the French chambers on the subject of the 
deportation of criminals. During these discussions, reference 
was frequently made to the English practice, but the information 
possessed by individual members of the chambers, with the ex- 
ception of M. Barbé Marbois, appears to have been exceedingly 
small. The same ignorance is alleged against the French public 
generally, and with the view of repairing this defect, the author 
states he has compiled the ‘‘ Histoire des Colonies Pénales de I’ An- 
gleterre dans f Australie.” The discussion, however, be it observed, 
respected not the condition or prosperity of any of our colonies, but 
the propriety of various schemes of deportation, the management of 
hulks, bagnes and penitentiaries, and their respective merits, con- 
cerning all which the information produced here is of the most 
meagre and unsatisfactory description. Instead of a history, 
compiled from Governor Phillip, and all the travels and journals 
that have been written respecting this continent, M. de Blosseville, 
if he had been really desirous of giving information on an impor- 
tant subject, should have explained our system of transportation, 
calculated its expenses and traced its results on society at home, 
on the convict himself, on the colony to which he is banished, 
Instead of this, we have, it must be said, an able abridgement of 
the materials which present themselves in abundance for the 
history of the gradual rise and progress of the settlement. In 
forty years, the rapid rise of the colony, the nature of its popu- 
lation and the circumstances of the country have furnished a 
great number of details for the pen of the historian, and M, de 
Blosseville has handled them with that precision and exactness, 
not unusual with his countrymen, but very rare in England, 
where the business of compilation seems disdained by all who 
pretend to literary fame. It is, however, no easy task, and 
deserves both greater honour from the public, and a higher reward 
from the employer than is usually awarded to it. ‘The command 
of a clear but rapid style, the art of narrating various events on 
the same scale, which the French call the co-ordonnation of facts, 
require a cultivated writer and a master of his subject. It is, 
however, only the mere historical branch of the question that 
this compiler can be said to have studied: and he has incurred a 
fearful responsibility by lightly recommending to his country- 
men a measure, which he ought to have learned, is fraught with 
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frightful evils both at home and abroad, and is attended with 
none of the advantages that are expected from the punishment of 
criminals. 

A commission of state was appointed by the French govern- 
ment in February 1819, to examine among other questions, that 
of the propriety of substituting foreign transportation for the forced 
labour at present established in that country, as a punishment 
of crime. ‘The inquiry terminated without any satisfactory con- 
clusion: the bagnes or docks, as they exist in France, were con- 
demned, but the enlightened and intelligent members of this 
committee felt themselves unable to come to any decision. The 
French law recognises the punishment of transportation, or de- 
portation as it is called, but the criminals so condemned, instead 
of being removed out of the country, were usually sent to Mont 
St. Michel. M. le Marquis de Barbé Marbois, who in the revolu- 
tion had been himself deported to Sinamary, in the same year 
that the commission had separated re infecta, brought in a 
bill to the chamber of peers, for the purpose of repealing the 
merely nominal sentence of transportation, and of substituting 
in the place of it, some other practicable punishment, propor- 
tioned to the nature and gravity of the offence. The result 
of the discussion and enquiry that took place on M. de Mar- 
bois’ proposition was decidedly at variance with the intention 
of the mover: the committee appointed to enquire, reported that 
the punishment of transportation ought to be organized by law, 
and carried into execution. This recommendation was vigorously 
resisted by the originator of the question, and after a lengthened 
discussion, he was successful in adjourning the consideration of 
the subject. Many of the most distinguished peers of France 
took part in the debate, such as MM. de Barante, Ferrand, 
Lanjuinais, Decazes, de Pastoret, and de Lally Tollendal, the last 
of whom alone sided with M. le Marquis de Barbé Marbois, and 
for the same reason probably, viz. that they were both practically 
acquainted with the subject. Our author tells us that M. de 
Barbé Marbois rebutted the attacks of his adversaries, by details 
respecting our colony of New South Wales, and this, he observes, 
was going where but few could follow him. Apparently with 
a view of enabling his antagonists at a future day to carry a 
victory, M. de Blosseville takes the field, with a history of the 
colony, in which the subject of transportation is treated in no 
other way, than as a matter of narrative. We cannot suppose 
that it was ever doubted, that France could, if she were so 
minded, select from amidst the uninhabited spots of the im- 
perfectly known world, some desert shore on which she might, at 
a certain expense of time and labour and capital, shoot her rub- 
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bish of vice and crime, just as the magistracy of a town choose 
a useless.and neglected spot for the reception of its filth and 
ordure. And yet it would seem as if this had been all that M.de 
Blosseville had had it in his mind to prove. By his detailed ac- 
count of our experiment, all he has done is to show how the 
scheme may be carried into effect, with the avoidance of the 
numerous gross errors into which our government fell from im- 
perfect information, and also from the abominable incapacity of 
the persons, who, in the Colonial Office of the time, laid down the 
plans of the expedition. 

We think that in a space of comparatively very small extent, 
much better advice may be given to the French government, than 
is likely to spring from the consideration of this history of the 
mercantile prosperity of New South Wales. Some reform must 
soon take place in the French bagnes, which seem even better 
adapted than our hulks for the accomplishment of convicts in 
crime, but are much less influential in its propagation, than 
the prospect of an Australian farm. It would be a lament- 
able circumstance, if, shutting their eyes to the improvements 
in the management of prisoners, and the modern discoveries in 
legislation, the French government were led away by the wild 
notion of propagating the honour of the French name, through the 
foundation of a city of thieves: for this extraordinary motive is 
absolutely presented by the author of this volume to the ambition 
of France. “ The necessity of saving France from an existing 
evil,” says he, “ is not the only consideration which may be urged, 
in favour of a system of colonization. At a time when the race 
of Europe seems to be spreading itself over the entire surface of 
the universe, it would be the part of wisdom, to prepare for our 
children in foreign lands, a second country, where they may be 
welcomed by the matiners, the laws, the altars of their native soil, 
the language of their fathers, the advantage of a common origin, 
names the same as those which distinguished the friends of their 
infancy. This immense resource has been provided for her sons 
by the British nation, which has anticipated the value of these in- 
calculable results.” The extent of this nonsense is at least incal- 
culable, and it is melancholy to think, that a vast and enlightened 
nation like France is extremely open to puerile claptraps, of a 
description that would scarcely delude the audience of a gallery in 
the London theatres. 

Punishment can have but two objects—the one principal, the 
prevention of crime—the other, secondary, the reformation of the 
criminal. It is unnecessary for us to enumerate the elements of 
a punishment which shall be most effectual for the prevention of 
crime. It is clear that, at least, it should be in fact a punishment : 
no person could expect individuals to be deterred from crime bya 
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premium, or by impunity. If, therefore, instead of a punishment, 
there be attached to the commission of a breach of the law an 
uncertain good, a prospect of wealth, at least competence, and an 
unrestrained indulgence in all the sensual passions—we may ask, 
is this likely to operate in the way of deterring men from crime? 
At the present moment crime is committed simply with an anxiety 
as to its amount. There is no idea of ceasing from the com- 
mission of offences against the law, but a considerable apprehen- 
sion of not hitting the golden mean, that safe middle path which 
leads to the Antipodes. Too mean a crime might stop at the 
hulks: guilt of too deep a die might be expiated on the scaffold. 
If the laws are studied by the equivocal classes of England, it is 
with a view of ascertaining the boundaries of all that extensive 
middle-land which leads to fame and fortune: the land of pro- 
mise, flowing with spirituous liquor, abounding with beef at two- 
pence a pound, and overrunning with sheep, to whom their 
mutton is a burthen. 

The fact is, that transportation to New South Wales neither 
is, nor is it thought to be a punishment. The terms of banish- 
ment are such, that the far greater part of those who run any risk 
of undergoing it, would consider the change a very desirable one. 
The town thief has ambition; he covets high wages and new 
theatres for the exercise of his skill. The country marauder is 
too glad of a regular meal, and hears with delight even of the 
transport allowance—the pounds of regularly distributed beef, the 
oceans of pea-soup, and the most enyiable luxury of half a pint 
of port every evening. 

The information which prevails among the criminal portion 
of the British population respecting the fate and fortunes of those 
“ who are not dead, but only gone before,” is peculiarly abundant; 
it may be said in general to be correct, and where it is not so, the 
exaggeration is always of a delusive cast. ‘The returned convict 
loves to tell his friends how gaily the law is cheated, and how few 
are its real terrors. If an instance were wanted of the species of 
intelligence afloat respecting the ultimate destination of so large a 
portion of their friends and fellow-criminals, it might be found in 
the writing of one Mellish, who on being re-transported left behind 
him, in the gaol of a midland county, a manuscript, which he 
called the “‘ Book of Botany Bay.” It was written to amuse the 
leisure of the gaoler’s wife, and some of its details relate to per- 
sons known in his district, and whom he describes as getting on 
in the world; and some as returning with competent fortunes, 
The exact account of the treatment of the convicts, in the transit 
and after their arrival—of their prospects and modes of pro- 
cedure, together with his report of the appearance of the country, 
its productions and climate, has not been exceeded, The style 
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is that of vulgar, but acute, conversation; and as it is printed in a 
periodical,* the language, and even orthography, are strictly ad- 
hered to. This “ Book of Botany Bay” is spoken of with appro- 
bation by M. de Blosseville as having “ un genre de merite a 
lui;” and, continues he, “ peu de livres presentent autant d’attraits 
a la curiosité.” Such is the information left in a common gaol 
by a common thief. Mellish wrote a tolerably plain hand (for we 
are in possession of the MS.), but in this only does he differ from 
the majority of men who return to their native country after either 
serving their time of labour in the colony, or prematurely escaping 
from it. Thus we have the ready means of learning the nature of 
the view taken of this punishment among the criminals of Eng- 
land, It possesses no one terror of either pain or inconvenience. 
The suffering on board the convict-ship is neither more nor less 
than that of a soldier in a transport; and the humanity of the sur- 
geon who undertakes for the passage, is decidedly called into 
activity by his interest, for he loses a sum of money on every man 
who dies during the transit. ‘The means employed for securing 
health and comfort are such, that the situation of a man on the 
voyage may be said to be enviable, compared with his previous 
state of destitution, uncertainty and anxiety. On the arrival of 
the convict the scene is not more appalling: in every case a few 
years of very moderate labour entitle him to a “ ticket of leave,” 
which gives him the power of working for himself in any district 
he may name, without further restriction, and in a country where 
the price of labour is enormously high. ‘The good treatment of 
the convict labourer while in his state of domestic slavery, is pro- 
tected by various regulations: his allowances are prescribed, and 
if not duly distributed, the convict has the power of getting him- 
self returned upon the hands of the government. The authority 
of the master is restricted by the magistrate: before punishment 
can be inflicted the complaint must be heard; and the distances 
to even the nearest magistrate are so great, and the uncertainty 
of the punishment having a beneficial effect, or rather the cers 
tainty of its diminishing the value of the labourer so sure, that 
masters are not prone unnecessarily to call in the aid of justice. 
Many unhappy persons, it is true, are punished; and some, to 
avoid it, betake themselves to the bush, while others are so incor- 
rigible as to be sent to the penal establishments in the colony 
itself: executions are also frequent: justice is, however, done; and 
every convict feels that he has his fate in his own power when 
he lands on the shores of Australia. These are facts which soon 
reach the “ family men” at home, and they do not fail to work 
their effect. 


— 





* London Magazine, No. V., New Series, for May, 1825. 
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Other testimony is not wanting: Mr. Edward G. Wakefield, in 
his book on the Punishment of Death, or, as it should be entitled, 
his Experience in Newgate, informs us in his usual imposing 
manner, that the transit to Botany Bay is looked upon with per- 
fect indifference, and that a constant intercourse takes place be- 
tween those pursuing the profession of crime at home and those 
who are continuing the career in Australia. The tricks useful in 
evading the intentions of the law are regularly transmitted, re- 
peated and taught, and are formed into a kind of system of useful 
and entertaining knowledge, just as at public schools boys are 
instructed by their seniors from the University in the species of 
intelligence, which in their minds is too often thought a matter 
of prime necessity—that of evading impositions and giving proc- 
tors the slip. 

The Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on 
Secondary Punishments, ordered to be printed in the last autumn, 
embraces in the evidence attached to it, the opinions of various 
experienced persons on this very subject. ‘The governors of 
gaols, such as Mr. Wontner, Mr. Chesterton and others, as well 
as various gentlemen acquainted with the colony, all unite in de- 
claring that the idea of transportation has but little terror for pri- 
soners; that it is frequently desired as a change for the better; 
and that even crimes are committed for the purpose of procuring 
banishment as an acceptable boon. ‘There 1s no doubt that, put- 
ting aside the feelings of shame and degradation, a great mass of 
both the labourers of England and Ireland would be benefited by 
the commmission of a crime by which they were condemned to 
spend any number of years in such a colony as New South Wales. 

he expenses of emigration are paid, and after a very few years 
of what is called slavery, during which the actual condition of the 
labourer is not worse than that of a poor labourer at home, the 
convict is set free, and ultimately emancipated, in a country where 
the means of life are in abundance, and the rate of wages ex- 
tremely high. 

The labourer then sacrifices nothing ; for starvation has pre- 
viously rendered him careless of the opinion of his friends. ‘The 
pain of transportation is likely to be greatest to the town thief, the 
pickpocket, and the whole race of gentlemen convicts, as they are 
politely termed—the embezzlers, the forgers, and swindlers. A 
life of labour and solitary employment in the depths of the coun- 
try, to such men would naturally be an object of dread. But even 
here, the operation of the punishment is intercepted. Such persons 
always contrive to remain in the capital of the colony. The pick- 
pockets become tapsters, waiters, and servants, while the geutle- 
men convicts are converted into government clerks, book-keepers, 
and tutors in families: nay, the Press has the honor of their sur- 
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veillance, and the rising generation are more especially committed 
to their care in schools. ‘These persons feel themselves so com- 
pletely independent of restraint, that they form themselves into 
political parties, and it is in their body that the government has 
found the most bitter resistance to its measures. This is “ His Ma- 
jesty’s Opposition” with a witness. 

One of the worst elements a punishment can have is inequality, 
and this is nearly the chief characteristic of transportation to a 
colony. The fate of a convict depends on a thousand chances. 
Two men, guilty of the same crime, may be subjected to punish- 
ments as different as it is possible for two sets of circumstances 
to be; the one may, for instance, be sent up the country to agri- 
cultural labour, apart from his companions, and in fact, to nearly 
total solitude, while the other, from the accidental circumstance 
of having some money, or meeting with a friend, is retained in a 
town in only nominal employment; one convict may be sent to 
a large establishment where the machinery of a prison is in some 
sort kept up, and another drafted to a small settler, where he will 
probably dine with his master, and live with him on terms of 
equality. There are numerous instances of convicts making for- 
tunes, and living on extensive farms: thieves have, of course, 
ambition like other men; and as every apprentice formerly 
dreamed of Whittington, so do the pickpockets place before them 
similar Lord Mayors of Sydney; so that the game of a British 
marauder is held to be pretty sure—either a booty at home or an 
estate abroad. It is the nature of men to hope the best: even 
in a lottery the blank is rarely drawn in imagination. 

The best means of disposing of the person of a criminal in such 
a manner as adequately to deter others from the perpetration of 
crime, is undoubtedly a difficult problem, That transportation 
to New South Wales is not, however, a solution of it, seems 
pretty certain, both from reasoning on the nature of the convict’s 
prospects, as well as from the testimony of persons conversant 
with criminals, and other classes in which crime usually springs, 
and who have been able to speak confidently of the impressions 
actually existing on the minds of prisoners and bad characters. 

The supposed cheapness of transportation has often been used 
as an argument in favour of this mode of punishment. It is 
even still more delusive than the supposition of its acting as a 
preventive of crime. This is an error into which our French au- 
thor has fallen. ‘The cost of transport certainly only amounts to 
about twenty-five guineas, but this is neither the first nor the last 
expense. ‘I'he convict is maintained for months previous to his 
departure ; he is removed to a place of embarkation, at a cousi- 
derable expense, and on his landing he must be provided for, 
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clothed, and lodged, till he is taken to a settlement. If this were 
all, the plan would be economical ; but, in addition to this sum 
must be added a proportionate share of the enormous expenses 
of the colony, its officers, its garrison, its public establishments, 
and its extensive and vigilant police. If these details were re- 
duced to figures, we have no doubt that the total would consider- 
ably exceed the expence of maintenance in a well regulated peni- 
tentiary. It must be also borne in mind, that the produce of the 
labour of the convict is given to the settler, whereas, in a peni- 
tentiary at home, the whole of it would form a most important 
set-off against the expenses of the establishment. But there is 
another point of view, in which economy in the disposition of 
criminals must be regarded: if we so punish, or rather reward 
crime, that our proceeding has a decided tendency to increase the 
number of criminals, we may be saving in one direction, but are 
losing in several others, and thus not only burthen society with 
increased expense, but additionally expose it to the losses from the 
growth of crime. ‘Though the employment of a convict in a 
penitentiary were a hundred times as expensive as transportation, 
yet if it were a hundred times as effectual, government would 
spend no more, and society would be a gainer in the proportion 
of a hundred to one. 

We have hitherto viewed the punishment of transportation 
only as regards the mother country: the results of the system, as 
they affect the character of the convict himself, and that of the 
colony, are of comparatively minor importance, but still worthy 
the attention of the inquirer. Much has been lately said and done 
for the reformation of the prisoner. The feelings of benevolence 
towards the criminal have been permitted to exceed our sympathy 
with the injury sustained by society from the infliction of crime. 
Benevolence has indeed proved herself in many instances as blind 
as love. It was a strange passion with many charitable persons to 
make imprisonment an object of envy to the distressed labourer, 
and establish a land of promise at the antipodes by way of a bounty 
oncrime. Efforts at reformation ought undoubtedly to be com- 
bined with the rules of punishment, but it is absurd to permit our 
anxiety for an individual conversion to honesty, to swallow up all 

regard for the unoffending community. It is the opinion of per- 
sons conversant with the lives of the dishonest, that the regular- 
bred marauders, thieves, and other culprits accustomed to lives of 
abandoned idleness, never can be reformed except in few and 
solitary instances. ‘The arrangements employed with this view 
are certainly chiefly thrown away, either on account of this im- 
practicability, or of some original inefficiency in themselves. 
‘The Penitentiary, with its solitary confinement, is the only prison 
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which is considered at all successful in affecting the character or 
in striking dread into the criminal population of the country. 
The results arising from transportation may be established upon 
the clearest and most distinct evidence. 

The morals of the colony of New South Wales are of an ex- 
ceedingly depraved description. _It is so far from being a coun- 
try where men begin a new life and enter upon a fresh course 
with resolutions of amendment, that the testimony of all respec- 
table men examined on the subject unites in asserting that the 
habits of the freed men, even of those who have acquired pro- 
perty and have families, are of the most dissipated character. Of 
the emancipists, to whom grants of land have been made and 
who are often wealthy, very few, not more it is said than half a 
dozen, can be selected whose lives are not of a vicious descrip- 
tion, who do not indulge in dishonest practices of one sort or 
another, and who have not risen to wealth by fostering and prac- 
tising some species of villainy. ‘These men procure convicts to 
be assigned to them, who become members of the families, and 
assist them in carrying on their various frauds. In Sydney the 
grog shops are very numerous, and grog shops are receiving houses. 
A constant trade im stolen goods is going on between Sydney and 
the remotest parts of the colony, and even between Sydney and this 
country. The convicts in remote settlements have no means 
generally of indulging in licentiousness, but they see constantly 
before them the freed labourer who has, and they burn to enjoy 
similar privileges: and should their place of occupation be too re- 
mote from a theatre of indulgence, they get a week of holiday at 
Sydney, where they arrive in numbers, and, for the time they stay, 
wallow in every species of debauchery. In such a state of society 
the public standard of morality must necessarily fall to a very low 
degree. ‘The leaven spreads from the corrupted part into the 
whole mass. Just as the slang of London thieves is become the 
classical language of Sydney, so do necessarily a familiarity 
with crime, hatred to law, and contempt for virtue, make their 
way into the minds and hearts of those who are untainted with 
actual crime. So far from a reformation being even begunin New 
South Wales, it would seem that roguery had been carried a 
degree beyond even the perfection it has reached here. Property 
is very insecure in Sydney, and the most extraordinary robberies 
take place. Mr. Jenene Walker, in his evidence before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, says “ the colony has a curi- 
ous effect upon the most practised thieves in this country; one 
of the most experienced thieves in London has something to learn 
when he comes out there; probably he would be robbed the first 
night he came into his hut.” (913.) This was the answer given 
by an experienced settler to the question, whether he thought any 
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considerable degree of reformation took place among the convicts 
residing at a distance from Sydney. It is nearly impossible that 
it should be otherwise. ‘The master can only punish his servant 
by travelling with him some twenty or thirty miles to a police 

magistrate, “by which he loses his own time, the labour of his 
servant, perhaps for months, if he is condemned to a road gang, 
and after his return has little advantage from his services. Un- 
willingness to work for a master who has been the cause of his 
punishment is a difficult feeling to counteract. ‘The convict has 
the game in his own hands: he either does no work, wounds 
himself, falls sick, or perhaps, and it is not uncommon, spoils 
either the materials entrusted to him, or the tools which have been 
put into his hands. 

Mr. Busby, when asked respecting the prevalence of bush- 
rangers, who are escaped convicts and others who have taken to 
the bush, says, in his Evidence (5th Aug. 1831,) that within the 
last twelve months, or two years, bush-rangers have been so nume- 
rous that it was scarcely possible to travel a hundred miles on the 
road without being stopped : there was scarcely a newspaper, in 
which there were not two or three instances of persons, of every 
rank, being stopped. It was quite an unusual thing formerly—but 
of late there has been a regular system of highway robbery. The 
laws that have been enacted to put down this horrible state of 
things, will serve for an index of the condition of the colony. 
They do away with every appearance of personal liberty. “ One 
act empowered magistrates to issue a warrant, authorizing con- 
stables to enter or break into any house, within their district or 
county, by day or night, at their own discretion ; and to seize any 
person they might suspect to be highway robbers or burglars ; 
or any individual in the colony, without any warrant or authority, 
may take another into custody, on the mere suspicion that he is 
a convict illegally at large: if it appear to the magistrate that he 
had a just or probable cause for suspicion, he is justified in 
doing so. The onus of proving that he is not a convict illegally 
at large, is thrown upon the suspected person, and if that is not 
established to the satisfaction of the magistrate, he is liable to 
be retained in custody, or sent to Sydney to be examined and 
dealt with.” (1297.)” 

The number of executions in New South Wales in the year 
1830 exceeded the whole number of executions in England and 
Wales, in the same year; which, taking the proportion of the popu- 
lations of the countries, makes capital punishments upwards of 
three hundred and twenty-five times as frequent as in the mother 
country. ‘This horrid fact is pretty well, of itself, an answer to all 
argument drawn from the idea of reformation. But direct testimony 
is abundant. Major M‘Arthur, the son of one of the wealthiest 
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and most extensive settlers in the colony, and to whom it owes 
so much for its present progress in production and commerce, 
states, “ It is painful to know that those whose sentences have 
expired, or to whom pardons have been granted, seldom or ever 
incline to reform, even when they have acquired property. In- 
toxication and fraud are habitual to them; and hardly six persons 
can be named throughout the colony, who, being educated men, 
and having been transported for felonies, have afterwards become 
sober, moral, and industrious members of the community. Crime 
is of constant occurrence, and so completely organized, that cattle 
are carried off from the settlers in large numbers, and slaughtered 
for the traders in Sydney, who contract with the commissariat. 
It is not, therefore, the vicious habits alone of the town which are 
to be dreaded, but the effects that are communicated and felt 
throughout the country. ‘The agricultural labourer is encouraged 
to plunder his master, by finding a ready sale for the property he 
steals, and whenever his occupations call him to the towns, he 
sees and yields himself to the vicious habits around him. He 
returns intoxicated and unsettled to bis employer’s farm, and 
incites his comrades to the same sensual indulgences, with equal 
disregard of the risk and the consequences. ‘To these causes the 
present vitiated and disorganized state of the convicts in New 
South Wales is chiefly attributable; and the extent of the evil 
may be in some degree estimated, when it is stated that the ex- 
pense of the police establishment amounts to more than £20,000 
per annum for a population of 40,000 souls.—(Rep. App. No. 6, 
p- 142.) The Rev. T. H. Scott, in his letter to Lord Howick, 
from New South Wales, on the effects of transportation, fairly 
gives up the colony as a place either for the punishment or pre- 
vention of crime. The causes, according to him, have chiefly 
originated in the lax state of discipline; but this laxity of disci- 
pline is inseparable from the very idea of a mixed agricultural 
colony, composed of free emigrants, freed convicts or emancipists, 
and convicts themselves. ‘There may have been gross mismanage- 
ment in the regulations of the colony; but the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which the colony is based, imply the existence of many of 
the grievances Mr. Scott points out. Some of them are, perhaps, 
remediable. ‘There was no reason that lands should be granted 
to base and uuprincipled persons, or that convicts should be 
assigned to men themselves without character. The evils arising 
from the unnatural state in which the convicts live, their separa- 
tion from their families, and the disproportion between the sexes, 
are of a nature difficult to cope with, and are perhaps inseparable 
from the condition in which we place the convict, and form part 
of the inconveniences of an imperfect system of slavery. 
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The history of a convict is thus traced by this clergyman: his 
duty leads him to become acquainted with the facts, and we see 
nothing in his position which should induce him to exaggerate or 
warp them. “ On his arrival, if he be not retained for the use of 
the government, (which most of the mechanics and useful sort 
were), he is assigned to some applicant, without regard to his 
crime, sentence, or behaviour, and far too often without regard to 
the character of the applicant. If the latter be one of the freed 
men, the convict most likely eats and drinks with him, and shares 
in all the familiarity of his domestic life (if it can be so called) of 
drunkenness and debauchery. Under little controul, and often 
through bad and harsh treatment, he runs away, or is seduced 
away, and gets drunk, commits some theft, and is taken up and 
is punished by being returned on the hands of government, or 
sentenced to some imprisonment. Of these, in the year 1829, 
there were upwards of 4000 at the different stations, where the 
overseers of the different gangs are convicts themselves; and if 
they are near places where work is to be had, especially near 
Sydney, nothing was more common than for the overseer to wink 
at the absence of the convict for many hours from his employ, 
and share with him his gains, which, if he were a good mechanic, 
would be four or five shillings. As they were fed, clothed, and 
housed by government, the surplus gene a was spent in spirits, 
and to this may be attributed the very large consumption of that 
article, from whence also is derived so great a portion of the re- 
venue. If, therefore, this system were abolished, the colonial 
revenue would necessarily be reduced, but the effect on the con- 
duct and character of the convict would be altered. If there 
have been a few instances of individuals who have improved, 
those men have not sought, nor do they now seek, for power, nor 
do they desire to see it possessed by their own class: they are 
very sensitive, and this produces a desire to seek siemens and 
to shun power and publicity."—Rep. App. No. VII. p. 146. 

The unhappy course here detailed arises from that mixture of 
liberty and slavery which is an essential part of the system of 
transportation. Mr. Scott attributes it to relaxed discipline: if 
the bands of discipline were drawn sufficiently tight to repress all 
the evils, or the main part of them, arising from the present mode 
of managing and distributing convicts, New South Wales must 
gradually be reduced to one great penitentiary. In that case it 
would only differ from a penitentiary at home, in being more ex- 
pensive, and having more chances of mismanagement. 

Much evil has already been done. The white slave trade is 
even worse than the black; we planted an impure population on 
an innocent shore; we have inculcated our impurities, propa- 
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gated poison. Sydney is a Upas tree of crime, and we have 
spent millions in aggravating its noxiousness. Let the evil cease. 
Ages will take place before that unhappy land is purified from 
the contaminating dregs of our civilized crowds, but let us not 
renew the mischief from day to day, aggravating and perhaps per- 
petuating the most horrible enormities.. ‘The Australian colonies 
have been born in sin, and many ages must elapse before the stain 
is wiped out. Were the infant in the cradle, as is but too often 
the case, to fester with the diseases inherited from its debauched 
parents, it would be an apt illustration of the brilliant invention 
which transplanted crime into a soil yet better adapted than our 
own for its vigorous increase and continuation. 

We have no drawback of fe cling, in utterly condemning the sys- 
tem of transportation, and in thus raising a warning voice to our 
neighbours against adopting our ancient error well ‘nigh repented 
of, for on no score is there a word to be said in its favour. And 
without entering into the wide and interesting question of prison 
discipline, we may say the remedy stares us in the face. Look at 
the institution at Philadelphia, or even that at Sing Sing, less 
perfect in our estimation, or let us compare in any point of view, 
moral or economical, our own Penitentiary, a very imperfect ond 
not altogether well arranged establishment, with the effects of 
transportation. ‘The hulks are bad, transportation is much worse; 
the Penitentiary contrasted with either is admirable, but the number 
of convicts sent to each is exactly in the inverse proportion of 
their merits. Solitude is perhaps the only discipline which deters 
from crime, while it most of all tends to the reformation of the 
habitual criminal. ‘The power is great in another most important 
point of view. It converts labour into relaxation. Shut up a 
human being in solitude, and before the end of three days, he will 
demand work as a relief: it will soon be his grand consolation, 
and when its results are connected with his future provision, he 
will soon be in love with it. [tis on the very opposite principle 
to this, that the hard labour bill was constructed, and on which 
our prison discipline is as yet framed. 

It is long since Mr. Bentham, in his Panopticon scheme, un- 
deceived the world as to the fallacy of hoping any thing from 
forced labour. In the same work, too, he laid down the principle 
to which we have alluded, of rendering labour itself a pleasure by 
means of solitude. It is this simple idea which will revolutio- 
nize the whole of the present European institutions for the pre- 
vention of crime. It is the basis of the American experiments. 
Of the establishment at Philadelphia, the pleasant and intelligent 
work of Mr. Vigne, an English barrister, which has just made its 
appearance, furnishes us with a brief but significant report: we 
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could not adopt a fitter conclusion for the observations contained 
in this article, 


“In my way back from the city, I visited the Penitentiary of Penn- 
sylvania. This is the most extensive building in the United States. 
The front is 670 feet in length, very handsome, and bearing a baronial 
and gloomy appearance, in the style of our old English castles. Its 
area is a square, with a tower at each angle of the prison wall. It is 
intended that eight corridors should radiate from an observatory in the 
centre of the area, but only three are in use at present. ‘These contain 
the cells, and command a free circulation of air, and a plentiful supply 
of water. The only punishment adopted is solitary confinement. © This 
Penitentiary is too young an establishment to afford a perfect confidence 
in the opinions of those who are favourable to the system. The reports 
of the inspectors are, however, extremely encouraging. The first and 
present warder (Mr. Samuel R. Wood) was only appointed in June, 
1829. This gentleman, who is well known as a kind of second Howard 
in his way, has visited many of the principal prisons in Europe, and 
now finds employment for his talents and his humanity in, I believe, his 
native city. Every crime committed in the state of Pennsylvania on 
this side of the Alleghany mountains, that is punishable by imprison- 
ment at all for the space of one year or more, is to be expiated by soli- 
tary confinement within this Penitentiary. That at Pittsburg, on the 
Ohio, receives those whose crimes are committed on the western side of 
the Alleghany. Every prisoner is allowed to work at his trade; or if 
he have none, or one that he cannot follow in his cell, he is allowed to 
choose one, and is instructed by one of his overseers, who are all masters 
ot different trades. Mr. Wood, in his last report, gives it as his opinion, 
that a prisoner who has two years or upwards to remain in prison, can, 
in his solitary cell, earn sufficient to clear all his expenses from his ad- 
mission till his discharge. ‘The Philadelphia system differs from that at 
Sing-Sing, in the state of New York. At Sing-Sing the prisoners are 
brought out to work together, but are not allowed to speak to each other. 
At Philadelphia they never work together; and from the time of his 
adinission, one prisoner never sees or speaks with another. My English 
ideas were not a little startled at first, when I found that high treason is 
expiable by solitary confinement for ten years. ‘Treason against the 
state of Pennsylvania is here alluded to. 

“« By the article of the constitution, treason against the United States 
shall consist only in levying war against them ; or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No person sball be convicted of 
treason unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt-act, 
or on confession in open court, Congress shall have power to declare the 
punishment of treason, but no attainder of treason shall work corruption 
of blood or forfeiture, except during the life of one person attainted. 
Treason against the United States is a capital offence ; murder in the 
second degree, that is, murder committed in a sudden quarrel, but with- 
out malice prepense, is punished by solitary confinement at labour for 
three, and not more than six years ; for the second offence, for a period 
not exceeding ten years. The punishment for burglary is solitary con- 
finement for not less than two, nor more than ten years ; for the second 
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offence, for a period not exceeding fifteen years. For robbery, or being 
accessory thereto, before the fact, the period is for not less than one, nor 
more than seven years; for the second offence, for a period not exceed- 
ing twelve years. Mayheim, kidnapping, horse-stealing, perjury, &c. 
are all punished by solitary confinement for different periods. Almost 
every species of forgery, or aiding, abetting, or commanding the perpe- 
tration of a forgery, whether it be of the coin of the state, or have re- 
ference to the sale, utterance, or delivery, or having in possession the 
metallic plate used in the forging of any note of any bank incorporated 
in the state of Pennsylvania, or forging, defacing, corrupting, or em- 
bezzling any charters, gifts, grants, bonds, bills, wills, conveyances, or 
contracts ; or defacing, or falsifying any enrolment, registry, or record ; 
or forging any entry of the acknowledgement, certificate, or endorse- 
ment, whereby the freehold or inheritance of any persons may be charged ; 
or of counterfeiting the hand or seal of another with intent to defraud ; 
or the privy or great seal of the state of Pennsylvania, is punished with 
solitary confinement for a period of not less than one, nor more than 
seven years ; and, for the second offence, for a period not exceeding ten 
years. It is expected that few offenders will run the risk of solitary con- 
finement for a second time. 

“ When first received, the prisoner is left alone, and it seldom happens 
that he does not ask for a Bible, and work, after the lapse of a few 
hours. A Bible and a few other religious books are allowed him, ina 
few days the withdrawal of his employment is felt, and = as a 
punishment, with the most obstinate and hardened. The chaplain occa- 
sionally visits the prisoners, and on Sundays he takes a station whence 
the words of prayer and exhortation can be heard by every prisoner in 
his cell, as they echo along the vaulted roof of the corridor. 

“ If any punishment can be said to be dignified, that of solitary con- 
finement has a claim to that epithet. Justice to society is nobly done, 
not only in the removal of the prisoner in the first instance, but, secondly, 
by enabling him to return, as it were, to the world, a wiser and a better 
man. 

** The end of solitary confinement is the reformation of the criminal, 
by obliging him to think who never thought before. If reflection can 
be awakened, and conscience can obtain a hearing, its advantages will 
be readily acknowledged. The prisoner is forced to commune with his own 
soul ; the all powerful voice of ridicule is absent and unheard ; remorse 
is not stifled, and penitence is not put to flight by the sneers of a disso- 
lute companion ; with no one to admire and applaud his resolution to be 
‘game,’ to submit is the only alternative.”"—Six Months in America, 
vol. i. p, 31—38. 


After the statements we have brought forward, and the view of 
the subject here taken, what will be said of a French author of 
intelligence taking upon himself, at this time of day, in the face 
of the flood of light spread abroad on this subject, to recommend 
in an elaborate volume, the example of one of our greatest and 
worst state blunders ? 
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Art. IX.—1. Fundgruben des alten Nordens, bearbeitet und 
herausgegeben, durch Dr. Gustav Thormond Legis, (Mines of 
the ancient North wrought and published by Dr. G, 'T. Legis,) 
3 Bander. 8vo. Leipzig, 1829—1831. 

2. Vaulu-spa, das alteste Denkmal germanisch-nordischer Sprache 
u. s. w. von Ludwig Ettmiiller, (The Vaulu-sp4, the oldest 
monument of the ancient Germano-northern language, &c. by 
L. Ettmiiller.) 8vo. Leipzig, 1830. 

We have often had occasion to praise the literary zeal of the 
Germans, which causes them to leave no nook or cranny of 
knowledge unexplored. If others start the game, they are sure 
speedily to join in the chase and to distance their fellow-sportsmen. 
We English were the first to get a view of the Sanscrit, we set up 
a loud halloo, thinking we had the chase all to ourselves, when 
behold! the Schlegels, Bopp, Rosen and others appeared in the 
field, and we are, or we fear we very soon shall be, thrown 
out. It is true, the Germans occasionally employ their time 
very unprofitably, particularly when they take to the Greek me- 
tres—we think with Payne Knight on this subject—but if they 
do commit this folly, as we will venture to call it, they amply 
redeem it by the value of their labours in the other departments 
of classic philology, whereas in our ‘ colleges and halls,” the metre 
is a sort of “ one thing needful,” and he who is expert at Sap- 
phics and Alczics, and can scan Pindar and the tragic chorusses 
after the newest fashion, is the man of eminence. But all this 
will probably be amended before very long. 

It was to be expected that the antiquities of the North would 
attract the attention of the Germans, for they are thé antiquities 
of the national stock to which we all belong, and it is only there 
that we can expect to find any satisfactory information respecting 
the religion, the manners, and the opinions of our ancestors, the 
remains of German and Anglo-Saxon literature being perfectly 
insignificant in comparison with what is extant in the North. 
Accordingly several Germans of learning and talent have devoted 
their attention to this branch of knowledge, and we trust that 
their labours, combined with those of the scholars of Denmark 
and Sweden will succeed in giving us a tolerably clear conception 
of the opinions and manners of those Northmen, who sent forth, 
in former times, their warriors “ conquering and to conquer,” and 
whose descendants are now among the noblest, most moral, and 
most enlightened of those who inhabit this globe; and of those 
Germans who pushed from its base the Roman Colossus, and 
sowed the seeds of liberty wherever they imprinted the traces of 
their feet. Though long truants in the cause, we ourselves, amidst 
our fondness for light reading and for those histories of mighty 
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nations adapted to the waistcoat pocket, with which the proprie- 
tors and publishers of our monthly miscellanies so considerately, 
though to the utter detriment of all real and solid literature, sup- 
ply us—even we exhibit symptoms of better things, and the col- 
lection of our Anglo-Saxon remains, of which the first volume 
will appear before long, will, we are confident, be creditable to 
British learning, British criticism, and, we may add, British 
patriotism. 

The two works which head our article are specimens of what 
the Germans are doing at present in the department of Northern 
literature. They consist chiefly of translations of the Eddas, 
and contain disquisitions on various points of Northern archeo- 
logy, which are treated not without ability. Mr. Ettmiiller in 
particular exhibits a sane spirit of criticism, but we cannot help 
saying that it is hardly excusable in the translator of the Vaulu- 
spa in 1830, to evince no knowledge of Rask’s edition of the 
Eddas, and of the mythological writings of Finn Magnusen, 

One of the disquisitions in the volumes of Dr, Legis is on the 
subject of the ancient northern Runes, in which he has chiefly 
followed the guidance of Geijer the Swedish historian, one of the 
most distinguished scholars of the North. As this subject will 
probably prove more interesting to our readers than criticisms on 
the Eddas, we shall devote to it the remainder of the present arti- 
cle, for our lucubration we are resolved shall be of moderate 
length. 

The first question then naturally is—What are Runes? and 
the plain simple answer is—they are the letters used by the an- 
cient Gotho-German race. What is the signification of the word 
Rune, and whence is it derived? is the second.—<As for the de- 
rivation, Dr. Legis, following Reineggs, finds it in the Phoenician, 
more properly Arabic, word Runeh, which signifies magic. ‘This 
etymon rests on the supposition of the Phoenicians having traded 
with, and brought letters to the North, as they did to Greece; 
an opinion which we shall by and by gently combat. Dr. 
Legis, by an enumeration of passages in the Sagas, and in the 
Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and their kindred literature, where the 
verb or the substantive occurs, finds that the general idea implied 
is that of whispering, secrecy, magic, and thence infers, that the 
Pheenicians, who traded to the Baltic, communicated their letters, 
with all due mystery, to the Scandinavian priesthood alone. To 
us the opinion of old Olaus Wormius, which Dr. Legis mentions 
only not to omit any thing, carries more evidence with it than any 
Pheenician theory. ‘This father of Runology deduces it very 
simply from the old Swedish ranna, Isl. rin, Angela-Sax. renn, sig- 
nifying a furrow, a water-course, and asks, if there is any one who 
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does not discern its agreement with the Boverpogndav exarare & 
versus of the Greeks and Latins, and certainly any one who looks 
at the Runic letters, of which a firm, straight, upright line 1s 
always an essential part, will be very much inclined to assent to 
this unforced etymology, more especially when it is recollected, 
that the runes were first drawn on wood or stone, and that the 
term used to express this action (Isl. rista, rita, Anglo-Sax. writan, 
Eng. write,) signified to scratch or cut in. 

It is the opinion of Dr. Legis that the runes first employed by 
the ancient priests of the North, were small bits of wood, which they 
put together according to certain rules, so as to form the letters. 
Hence, he thinks, came the angular form of the runes, and hence 
too the original application of the German term (aus/egen, to lay 
out) which signifies, to interpret. Runestafir,in the Icelandic, and 
Buchstabe ( Book or Beech-staves) in German, are the words which 
signify /efters. All these refer to a use of sticks, as a vehicle of 
literal characters, but, perhaps, the origin may lie in the practice 
of cutting the runes on them. In this way the one piece of wood 
might answer a double purpose—as an epistle, and as a walking- 
stick. Saxo tells us, that Amlethus ( Ham/et), when on his voyage 
to England, found the piece of wood on which was engraved the 
letter to the king of that island, directing him to put him to death. 
He forthwith shaved off the runes, and cut others, thus turning 
the tables on his two companions, who were put to death by 
the British monarch, while he gave his daughter in marriage to 
the prince. ‘The calendar-staves of willow-wood, either round or 
with four or six sides, and inscribed with runic letters, have been 
used in the North from the most remote times down to the 17th 
century. 

The runes were in effect employed by the ancient Scandi- 
navians for all the purposes to which the Roman letters are 
now applied. ‘They were used for inscriptions on rocks and 
other substances, as on drinking cups, household furniture, 
shields, scabbards, distaffs, &c. That even poems of some length 
were cut in runes on wooden tables, is proved by the following 
incident in the life of the scald Egil, the son of Skalagrim, who 
flourished in the tenth century. 


“ Some time after his return home, Egil lost a son, Gunnar, and 
shortly afterwards his eldest son, Baudvar, suffered shipwreck in the 
Barg-bay. When the father had found the corpse on the strand, he 
rode with it to the mound of Skalagrim, which he caused to be opened, 
and laid the corpse within it. Egil wore tight breeches, and a red coat, 
tight above, and wide at the sides. His blood rushed at such a rate 
that both coat and breeches burst. When he came home he went into 
the chamber where he used to sleep, lay down, and bolted the door ; no 
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one ventured to speak tohim. He lay thus for three days without eating 
or drinking. On the third morning, his wife, Asgerde, made one of the 
men-servants ride to Hiardarholt, where Egil’s best beloved child, Thor- 
gude, who was married to Olof Pau, resided. She came in the even- 
ing. When Asgerde asked if she had eaten her evening meal, she 
answered with a loud voice, ‘ I have eaten no evening bread, and will 
partake of none till I go to Freya’*. She then went to the chamber, 
and called to her father, that he might open the door. ‘ It is my desire,’ 
said she, ‘ that we should both go the same journey.’ Egil opened the 
door, and Thorgude laid herself on the other bed. ‘ Thou doest well, 
daughter,’ said Egil, ‘in that thou wilt follow thy father. Great love 
hast thou shown me.’ ‘ How could I outlive this affliction?’ said she. 
They both were silent for a time. ‘Then spake Egil: ‘ Art thou chew- 
ing any thing, my daughter?’ ‘I am chewing dulse, for I think it 
will thus go worse with me ; I should else be afraid of living too long.’ 
‘Is that deadly to mankind?’ ‘ Very deadly,’ said she; ‘ Wilt thou 
eat of it?’ ‘ Whynot?’ replied he. A short time after, she called 
for something to drink ; she got some water. Egil said, ‘ that comes 
of eating sea-weed ; one thirsts but so much the more.’ ‘ Wilt thou 
drink, father?’ said she. He took a horn, ind swallowed the drink. 
* Oh, there we were deceived,’ said Thorgude, ‘that was milk.’ Then 
Egil bit a large piece out of the horn, and cast it onthe ground. ‘ What 
shall we do now, said Thorgude, ‘ since our design has been hindered 
for the present. I should think, father, that we shall now live long 
enough for you to make a song on Baudvar, and for me to mark it ona 
staff.’ Egil said that he did not think himself capable of making a 
poem, but he would try. The song was called ‘The Loss of the Son, 
(Sonar Torrck.) As he advanced in the composition of it, he gradually 
regained his equanimity ; he got up from his bed, when it was finished, 
brought it to his family, placed himself on the high seat, and made, 
after the ancient custom, the memorial-beer be drunk to the dead. When 
Thorgude was going home she got handsome presents from him.’ 


This poem, which is still extant, and which Dr. Legis has trans- 
lated, contains twenty-four stanzas of eight lines each, and must 
consequently have occupied several staves. It is probable that the 
poems of the Edda were originally preserved in this way, and were 
not committed solely to the custody of the memory. 

A most important use of the runes was for making inscriptions 
on rocks and stones, of which there are from fourteen to fifteen 
hundred remaining, thirteen hundred of which belong to Sweden, 
and of them, more than one half to the single province of Upp- 
land. In Iceland there are but fourteen. Rune-stones have also 
been found in Germany, England, and the Isle of Man. In the year 
1824, asmall rune-stone, five inches long and one thick, was found 





* That is, till 1 die. The souls of women were supposed to go to the abode of Freya, 
the goddess of love. 
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on an isle of West Greenland, named Kingiktorsoak, bearing 
an inscription, dated in the year 1135, and thus proving that itt 
the 12th century the west coast of Greenland was known as fart 
north as it is at the present day. These rune-stones, called by 
the Icelanders Bantasteinor, were usually raised in memory of the 
dead ; and the inscriptions which they bear, like our tomb-stones, 
tell the name of the deceased, and briefly enumerate some of the 
most remarkable actions of his life, his making of roads or bridges, 
his travels, and free-booting or other expeditions to Russia, 
Livonia, Finland, England, Lombardy, Greece, Asia. They 
were not always raised where the body was buried, but, like the 
Grecian cenotaphs, not unfrequently stood in honour of those who 
had perished in those distant lands. Thus on a rune-stone of 
Gothland, it is said of the person whose memory it celebrates, 
that he was treacherously slain by the Blue Men, i. e. the Moors. 
A rune-stone, now in the park of Dagenis, (in Sweden,) whither it 
was brought from the steeple of the church of Saleby, which it had 
been built into, has the following inscription, Atark Kriusten 
gardi kubl thaussi eftér Thuru kunu sin, su tutir i Akit mith allum 
vt barthi Tiraka auk kunu kier, i. e. “ Atark, a Christian, raised 
this monument to Thuru, his wife, who died in Accon (Acre), 
with all. We fought with the Turks, the dear wife also.”—It was 
in the year 1191 that Acre was taken by the Crusaders. 

The rune-stones extend from the 10th to the 13th century, 
some few belonging to the time of heathenism. Age has 
rendered many of them illegible, though it is to be observed, that 
of the two kinds of granite to be found in the North, the red and 
the white, the latter, as the hardest and most permanent, has been 
invariably selected for inscription. ‘The difficulty of decyphering 
these inscriptions is farther increased by the capricious forms into 
which they are frequently thrown. The runes, to be sure, are 
always enclosed between two parallel lines, but these wind and 
twist, sometimes crossing and re-crossing, so as to set the reader 
completely at fault. ‘They sometimes run from top to bottom, 
sometimes from bottom to top ; now they are in large, now in con- 
centric semicircles ; now in squares; now in triangles; again in 
crosses, or running from right to left, or from left to right. At 
times letters are put out of their proper place, or the difficulty is 
“ increased by the circumstance of the artist having used a patois ot 
dialect, which we have hardly any means of understanding. 

It is remarked, that scarcely any of the inscriptions relate to 
any person who is known in history, and that we therefore cannot 
derive from them that species of information which we expect 
(without perhaps much more reason) to obtain from the monu- 
ments of Egypt; they only serve however to give some insight into 
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the manners of the North at the time to which they belong. That 
victories and other great events were in old times cut in runes on 
the flat or upright faces of the granite rocks, there can be but 
little doubt. Saxo, who wrote in the 12th century, says that “ in 
Bleking (in Sweden), are to be seen wonderful letters on a table 
of rock, over which a path runs southwards from the sea to the 
desert of Warend. ‘The path is as it were enclosed between two 
lines, which are cut into the rock at no great distance from each 
other, but which extend a long way: between them can be seen 
the engraved characters, and though the ground is uneven by 
reason of heights and hollows, the traces of the letters may be every- 
where followed.” He adds, that King Valdemar I. of Denmark, 
wishing to learn the meaning of them, sent some persons thither 
to copy them on boards, but they could make nothing of them, 
as they were partly filled up with earth, partly effaced by its being 
in a pathway. I[t was said, however, that they had been cut by 
King Harald Hildetand, to preserve the memory of the exploits 
of his father. Mr. Geijer, who relates this circumstance in his 
History of Sweden, says that there is still to be seen in Bleking a 
rock called Runemo, (Rune-heath, Runnymede?) where characters 
may be discerned between two lines, which are visible for a length 
of thirty-five ells, in which some think they recognize runes, while 
others regard them merely as the sport of nature. Saxo also tells 
us that Ragnar Lodbrok, after a victory in Bjarmaland, cut an ac- 
count of his deeds on a hill; and some inscriptions on rocks are yet 
to be seen in the North. We should probably have an abundance 
of these lithographic monuments still remaining, to aid our re- 
searches into the history and antiquities of the ancient N orth, were 
it not that the first converts to christianity waged, under the gui- 
dance of the missionaries, a war of annihilation against the religion 
of their fathers and every thing belonging to it. The rune-stones 
were used in the construction of churches, and the heathen records 
which they bore were carefully effaced or so battered as to become 
unintelligible. How often posterity has to curse the intolerant 
and injudicious zeal of preceding generations! What a rich 
treat would the classical scholar have in the works of Alczus, 
Diphilus, Menander, and others, were it not for the barbarism of 
monks, who burned, or monks who made palimpsests of the parch- 
ments which contained them! The destructive rage of the priests 
who accompanied the conquistadores to Mexico, has deprived us 
of the means of a more accurate knowledge of the history and 
opinions of the dwellers of Anahuac than we shall now probably 
ever attain to; the ruins of many a fair religious edifice in Scotland 
bear witness to the root-and-branch system of reformation, which 
prevailed in that part of the north. 
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Particular runes were held to possess peculiar powers. It is 
thus that Brynhilde promises Sigurd that she will teach him a 
variety of runes, such as Victory-runes, which, when inscribed on 
the handle of his sword and on his belt, would give him victory ; 
Sea-runes, which marked on the rudder, oars, &c. would preserve 
from shipwreck ; Speech-runes, which would give eloquence ; 
Mind-runes, potent to communicate sense and wisdom. These 
were generally single letters, which were supposed to have a 
magic power: thus the Drink-rune, which secured against female 
treachery, was the rune for N, called Nauth ( Necessity), cut on 
the drinking-horn, the back of the hand, and the nail of one of 
the fingers. The rune for th (Thurs, i. e. Giant) was believed to 
cause terror and uneasiness to any woman who beheld it. This 
magic power of the runes is evidently a branch of the supersti- 
tion which, in all ages and parts of the world, has led men to 
ascribe some my sterious efficacy to words and characters. In the 
case of letters, it owes its origin probably to the marvel excited 
by them when first propounded to a rude people, or to the signi- 
ficant appellations given to each character. 

The original number of the runes, like that of the Greek let- 
ters, was sixteen, but these did not correspond either in order or 
power with the Greek characters. One rune expressed b and p, 
another d and ¢, and another stood for u, 0, y, ae, au, ay, 0; the 
order of them ran f, u, th, 0, r, k, h, n, &c., and each had a signi- 
ficant name, as fé (money), tir (spark), thurs (giant), 6s (gate), 
reid (ride), &c. 

The age and the origin of the runes remain to be considered. 
Tacitus plainly asserts that the Germans knew not letters, an 
assertion which may only signify that they were not in common 
use among the people, and may not preclude our supposing the 
priests and the chiefs to have been acquainted with them. At all 
events, Tacitus was not omniscient; and moreover, the Scandi- 
navians, according to his own showing, and to the express asser- 
tion of Jornandes, were far superior in culture to the Germans, 
and letters may have been in familiar use with them, while their 
southern brethren were in comparative ignorance of them. As to 
the letters which passed at different times between the German 
princes and the Romans, and which Dr. Legis enumerates, they 
prove nothing. ‘They were evidently in Latin, which language, 
and consequently we may say writing, these princes had learned, 
or they had about them persons who had done so, But we find, 
in the fourth century, that when Ulphilas formed the Gothic 
alphabet from the Greek, he employed some characters which 
did not belong to that language, and which he possibly retained 
from some ancient Teutonic alphabet. The earliest decided 
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mention of runes, however, are these lines of Venantius Fortu- 
natus, who was Bishop of Poictiers, in the latter half of the sixth 
century— 
“ Barbara fraxineis pingatur runa tabellis, 
Quodque papyrus agit virgula plana valet.” 
of the meaning of which there can be no doubt. 

It is the general, we might say the universal, opinion, that all 
the alphabets of Europe have been derived from the Pheenician. 
Dr. Legis assures us, as a matter proved, that these enterprising 
traders had penetrated to the Baltic, and had thus communicated 
their letters to the dwellers of its coasts. There is strong reason, 
certainly, for believing that the amber of the North had made its 
way to Greece before the days of Homer; but how know we that 
it was not overland to the coast of the Mediterranean that so 

ortable a commodity was brought, and there bartered with the 

heenicians? We have no proof whatever of this people having 
sailed into the ocean; but, at the same time, we have no proof 
that they did not do so. Arguments drawn from the imperfect 
state of navigation in those days we hold to weigh but little; the 
Pheenician vessels may have been as stout, and their sailors as 
adventurous, as those of the Carthaginians, who did navigate the 
ocean, The point is, and we apprehend ever will be, buried in 
obscurity, for we have no records of those times from which we 
can derive certain information on the subject. 

But in our opinion this question has nothing to do with the 
runes, for after comparing them with Pheenician and other 
alphabets we are come to the conclusion that they are original and 
unborrowed. Except in two or three of them we cannot trace a 
resemblance to the characters of any other language, and the 
general principle of them, viz. their always containing an upright 
line, would indicate a construction according to an original system. 
The runes we hold to be the primitive underived literal charac- 
ters of the Gothic race, invented by themselves without perhaps 
a knowledge of the existence of any other alphabet ; and no one 
need be surprised at this assertion, for the invention of an alpha- 
bet is not a matter of such extreme difficulty. Few probably 
will now be inclined to believe that man invented language, he no 
more did that, than,he invented a mouth and tongue ; but the case 
of letters is different, and our own days have witnessed the actual 
invention of an alphabet by the Cherokee, See-quah-yah, who, as 
we are told by Mr. Knapp, in his lectures on American literature, 
having seen a letter sent to his tribe by the American government, 
and which they called the talking paper, set about analyzing his 
own language and discovering its simple sounds, and succeeded 
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in making an alphabet of it. His characters were arbitrary signs, 
but he has been unable to reduce the number to less than eighty. 
At first they were upwards of two hundred. The only difference 
between See-quah-yah and the original independent inventors of 
alphabets is, that he knew that the thing had been done ; just as 
Galileo invented the telescope, when he heard of the discovery of 
the spectacle maker of Middleburg. ‘They resembled the man who 
invented a clock, and then discovered that other people were well 
acquainted with it already. Ingenuity is more generally diffused 
than many seem to apprehend. The Chinese have surely in- 
vented the arbitrary characters by which they express the sounds 
of theirlanguage; soit would appear did the Hindoos; and the Mex- 
icans were inthe fair way todothe same. Almost all the arts and 
some of the sciences have sprung up, we know not how, among 
nations and tribes, between whom no connexion whatever can be 
traced, for we imagine few now hold the hypothesis, which so 
much delighted the French savans of the last century, of the 
highly civilized race which, “ beyond the limits vast of thought,” 
occupied the Steppes of Upper Asia, and fragments of whose 
knowledge alone came down to later times. 

The runes then, were we apprehend, in their origin, neither 
more nor less than simple letters, representing the sounds of the 
Gotho-Germanic languages, and were probably the invention of 
the people of the North. The material on which they were 
usually inscribed was wood, (Buch, i. e. Beech, is in German a 
book) just as palm leaves are in India, and the adjoining countries 
at the present day, the vehicles of extremely delicate and beauti- 
ful literal characters. The magic virtues ascribed to the runes 
will find their parallels in the middle age: of Europe, and among 
the Mohammedans (particularly in Africa) and other ignorant 
people at the present day. Letters were necessarily rare, where 
there was neither paper nor parchment, and what is rare and at 
the same time curious will be sure to be invested with a large 
portion of the wonderful. 
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Arr. X.—1. Thédtre d’Eugene Scribe, dedié @ ses Collabora- 
teurs. Svols. 8vo. Paris. 1828—1830. 


2. La Vengeance dune Italienne. Scribe, Delestre et Desnoyers. 
3. Robert le Diable, Opera. Scribe et Germain Delavigne. 


4, La Marquise de Brinvilliers, Opera Comique. Scribe et . 
Paris. 1831. 


Wuertuer the works (the titles of which are prefixed) are really 
Scribe’s ast, “‘ were a question,” as Sir Thomas Brown says of 
the age of the funeral urns in the Hydriotaphia, “ which might 
admit of a wide solution.” Certain it is, we believe, that none of 
the three last are of older date than 1831, and that the Mar- 
chioness of Brinvilliers made her appearance no later than Octo- 
ber last; and yet nothing is more likely than that since that time 
Scribe may have had a successful comedy represented at the 
Théatre Frangais, an opera at the Odeon, and a vaudeville at 
the Variétés. 

The secret of this extraordinary fertility is in some measure 
explained by the system of literary partnerships in such matters, 
which appears from the titles of these works—a “ Theatre dedicated 
by the author to his Collaborateurs”! In English literature such 
an association as that of Beaumont and Fletcher still remains 
almost singular; in France, on the contrary, the matter is reduced 
into the most regular system. Poets meet to turn a stanza as 
they used to do to crack a bottle together. Cavé and Dittmar 
write novels, Mery and Barthelemy sit down to polish their 
republican diatribes in concert, and as for operas and vaudevilles 
it seems almost a rarity to meet with any to which more than one 
author does not stand sponsor. And singular as it may appear 
too, the ensemble is in most cases so good, there is so little 
appearance of any want of unity either of hand or head, that, but 
for the disclosure in the title-page, no reader would ever detect 
the conspiracy. In the “ Vengeance d’une I[talienne,” a perfect 
trifle, in which a piece of mystification is played off upon a cox- 
comb, who is a little too apt to boast of his bonnes fortunes, this 
division of labour seems really to have reached its height. For 
here are three poets, all playing into one another’s hands; a 
responsible poetical firm of Scribe, Delestre, Desnoyers and Co., 
ready to execute a manager’s orders for anything in the dramatic 
line, “ tragical-historical, tragical-comical, historical-pastoral, 
scene undividable, or poem unlimited,” at a week’s notice, and the 
latest fashion, and we doubt not with a liberal discount for prompt 
payment. 

Scribe, though it is not easy to assign to him his exact share 
in the whole, is generally considered the leading partner in such 
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joint adventures; it is on his versatility, extensive resources and 
dramatic tact, that the managers, that peculiar people, place 
their reliance; and an experience of more than sixteen years of 
almost uninterrupted success amply justifies their reliance on him 
and his confidence in itself. Perfectly persuaded that 


e 





the true worth of anything 
Is just as much as it will bring,” 


Scribe has turned his admirable talent for amusing the public to 
the best account, and, if report may be trusted, is already in 
possession of an income of 60,000 francs per annum from the 
proceeds of his dramatic compositions since 1813, which is the 
earliest date of any of the pieces in the Thédtre. It may be 
pretty safely assumed that a person who—although he can count 
his compositions by hundreds—has hardly known the horrors of 
theatrical damnation; who has published eight octavo volumes of 
comedies, vaudevilles and operas, of which almost all have been 
represented more than a hundred times ; whose compositions are 
at the same moment amusing the public at Vienna, at Petersburg, 
at Naples, and at London, must be, in some things, a remarkable 
man, however trifling or frivolous may appear to be the field on 
which he has chosen to exercise his talents. 

The truth is, Scribe, like his betters, was acute enough to 
follow the fashion of the times. The taste for the comedy of the 
last century was visibly on the decline. He found the audiences, 
once so jealous of the classic reputation of the French comedy, 
yawning over the Misanthrope; only tolerating the Tartuffe from 
its sneers at priests and Jesuits; and utterly deserting the theatre 
when a tragedy of Racine was announced. 

“ *Tis true, ’twas pity.” 
This might be egregiously wrong, but Scribe early comprehended 
that neither fame nor fortune were likely to be gained by the 
support of a sinking cause, and, with all reverence to Moliére, he 
did not feel that his vocation was to die a martyr in the defence 
of the past, so he threw himself heart and soul into the present, 
and took the public taste as he found it. Eager for novelty— 
unscrupulous as to taste—impatient of analysis and laborious 
exposition of character—intolerant of mere polish or beauty of 
dialogue—more pleased with a bold and rough outline than a 
finished cabinet picture—above all things demanding variety of 
movement, of scene, of incident, of the subjects of ridicule— 
and thus following all the changes of the inconstant character of 
a Parisian public—he presented his pictures to the world, scarcely 
dry, on his gay though somewhat clumsy canvass, and every one 
was delighted with the resemblance; for in the playful malice of 
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his portraits every one thought he recognized, not his own por- 
trait, but those of his friends; and thus at the Vaudeville he had 
the merit of founding a school, while at the Frangais he would have 
remained at best an imitator. 

The comedies and vaudevilles of Scribe hold a sort of middle 
rank between the dramatic Proverbes, which now form so con- 
siderable a portion of modern French literature, and the regular 
comedy, as it still lingers in the works of a few of the classicists. 
In the Proverbes some single incident or situation is illustrated ; 
no complex plot is attempted—nothing of the simplicity of 
reality requires to be sacrificed to dramatic effect—a few cha- 
racters meet and gossip with the natural ease, the abandon, the 
frivolity of actual life. You feel as if you could identify each 
as a well known amusing or tedious acquaintance. Their charm 
lies in their perfect air of nature: their defect, in the want of a 
progressive interest. The T’hédtre of Scribe, while it attempts to 
catch the natural tone of the Proverbes, and limits itself chiefly to 
the lighter developement of character or manners, sketching 
rather than filling up, combines it with the progressive interest of 
a plot, often evolved with great skill, and always with sufficient 
grace and rapidity of movement to carry the reader lightly and 
pleasantly to the close. He seems to follow, as it were, in the 
wake of the regular Comedy, gathering up the flowers which she 
in her statelier march neglected or cast away. Yet these he 
arranges in such picturesque and tasteful combinations, that the 
chaplet which he weaves for the muse of Vaudeville, often renders 
her more generally attractive than her more dignified sister. It 
is impossible to look at the list of Scribe’s performances in this 
way, without admiring the variety and fertility of his invention. 
He passes with equal ease from the sentimental to the broadest 
mirth—from the most touching display of emotion to the last 
passing whim or joke, or “ lie of the day:” he seems a very 
cosmopolite in his indifference to all parties and opinions; the 
frivolity of the old regime, the vulgar insolence and affectation of 
republicanism, the weakness, the intrigues, the petty vices, modes 
and jargon of the present times, “ this Paris and this now,” are 
all caught and reflected with the same fidelity, the same cold 
impartiality of ridicule. A chronicle of French manners for the 
last sixteen years might be compiled from his vaudevilles; nay, 
in such subjects as those we have prefixed to this article—a tale 
of poison and blood, like the Marchioness de Brinvilliers, or one 
of sorcery and diablerie like its companion—he is scarcely less 
successful, ‘The natural home of his mind, no doubt, is among 
the gaieties and follies of Parisian life ; but like his countryman, 
he can realize Johnson’s observation, for 


** Bid him go to Hell, to Hell he goes,” 
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with Robert le Diable, and that with as much coolness as if he 
had travelled the road a hundred times. His devil, even after all 
we have seen so lately of that personage in the hands of Cazotte, 
Goethe, Byron, Lewis, Maturin and others, has really some traits 
of originality about him. He is a devil of honourable senti- 
ments, and rather a tender heart, “ un diable bon pere de famille,” 
as the Globe very justly remarks. He is, in fact, a spirit “ per- 
mitted for a term to walk this earth” with human passions and 
sympathies, and from the contrast of these two natures a very 
striking effect is produced in the hands of Scribe. Seriously 
speaking, his power of adapting himself to any theme, grave or 
gay, exalted or humble, modern or antique, in Paris or in India, 
above ground or beneath, is of the most remarkable kind. Whe- 
ther some graceful little romance, some tale of love and jealousy, 
be required, like La Somnambule, with which we are familiar in 
England under the title of the White Phantom—some broad farce 
of manners, like another, at which we doubt not our readers have 
laughed heartily, ‘he Happiest Day of my Life,—an extravaganza, 
like the Ours et le Pacha—a serious opera, like Masaniello or the 
Bayadere, or a comic one like the Fiancée—a new though not 
laboured portrait of character, like Le Soliciteur—or even a 
comedy in its best sense, such as Le Manage de Raison—Scnibe, 
equal to all exigencies, transmits his manuscript on the day ap- 
pointed with the same punctuality with which a merchant retires 
his bill, and in nineteen cases out of twenty he is found to have 
succeeded as completely as if his whole attention had been 
devoted only to one particular class of subjects. 

To a certain extent the plot of a vaudeville or petite comedie 
is conventional. ‘There are some incidents, which, though they 
may, like pieces at chess, admit of some combination and transpo- 
sition, are an indispensable part of the dramatic properties of the 
author. “ All comedies,” says Byron, “ are ended by a marriage :” 
and not only the catastrophe, but many of the incidents by which 
it is brought about are of the same description of character. 
The obdurate father or guardian, the sentimental heroine, the 
interested and disinterested lover, the scheming valet or soubrette, 
the love quarrels, the jealousies, ¢ the plots, mistakes, equivoques, 
and disguises, by which the machinery of this petty drama is kept 
in bustling motion, are all of an obligato kind, and though they 
may be varied and recombined, remain in substance the same. 
Scribe certainly shows great ingenuity in varying these combina- 
tions, or, where that is impossible, presenting them under an 
aspect which gives a new direction to our sympathies, by boldly 
taking part with the parent against the lover—with prudence and 
calculation against rashness and extravagance. No one can 
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better paint, when he pleases, the effect of an overpowering senti- 
ment, the gradual growth of love, or its sudden mastery over a 
mind which had prided itself in its philosophy or its strength. 
Often, in the brief compass of a single act, he converts the insen- 
sible into the impassioned, and that with such few and yet such 
characteristic touches, that we feel the truth of the representation 
while we are unable to comprehend by what conjuration or what 
mighty magic it has been so instantaneously and yet so naturally 
accomplished. But he is, perhaps, still more successful in those 
pieces where he sets himself against the established current of 
theatrical sympathies, pleads the cause of reason versus romance, 
and with a calm, quiet, but irresistible irony destroys the illusions 
of the imagination; as in the Mariage d’ Inclination, the Mariage 
de Raison, and the Mariage d Argent. The evanescence and 
illusive nature of romantic feeling; its insufficiency to contend 
with the privations and inconveniences of real life; the triumph 
of common sense over an uncommon sensibility; these are the 
resources, by recurring to which Scribe endeavours to impart a 
new aspect to the hackneyed and conventional themes of the 
stage. 

His skill in the conduct of his plots is perhaps the best known 
and the most popular feature of his character. The incidents are 
seldom complex: they succeed each other naturally: nothing 
lingers, nothing requires explanation. Indeed his extraordinary 
skill in this respect, and his confidence in his own powers of 
managing any theme however perilous, sometimes lead him into 
the selection of plots, the basis of which involves some absurdity 
or improbability which all the dexterous tact of his developement 
can hardly redeem, Thus, not all the magic of the details can 
reconcile one to the radical improbability of the leading situations 
in the Mariage d’ Argent, or to the conduct of the hero Poligny, 
who not only sacrifices himself to a hated marriage, in order to save 
his honour, which is in danger of being compromised by some un- 
successful speculations, but needlessly attempts by his whole con- 
duct to persuade the real object of his attachment, Madame de 
Brienne, that the alliance is the result of attachment. It is 
perhaps the best proof of his felicitous management in this re- 
spect, that with every scene the improbability appears to decrease, 
till at last, when the curtain falls, we have altogether resigned 
ourselves into the hands of the dramatist. There are but few of 
his works in which some scene is not to be found, where the 
situations are of the most trying kind, hovering on the brink of 
improbability, or treading the verge of melodramatic exaggeration, 
and yet by the aid of an admirable discretion, and an unfailing 
command of natural and at the same time effective and witty 
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dialogue, he winds himself out of all his entanglements just as we 
had begun to think his case hopeless. His address in this 
respect is admirably displayed in one of his most successful 
pieces, Avant, Pendant, et Apres, which, though it is rather a play 
of incident than of character or manners, presents on the whole 
a favorable example of his powers. 

This is one of a class of pieces with which we have been fami- 
liarized by several English imitations, such as Thirty Years of a 
Gambler’s Life,* Gil Blas, &c., where the characters are exhi- 
bited at differeut periods of life, with long intervals between. 
It has the advantage of great variety and rapidity of movement; 
it allows the writer almost unlimited license in depicting the 
changes of character, without requiring him to fill up the links 
which unite that of the youth with the man; it enables him, while 
he keeps up the thread of connection by the continued presence 
of the main characters, to contrast them at each new stage of 
existence with another series of beings, with new manners, new 
feelings, habits and prejudices. Nothing could afford more 
ample room for the developement of such an idea than the periods 
chosen by Scribe—Before, During, and After the Revolution. 
The first act depicts the last days of /a vieille cour; the days of 
aristocratic refinement and pride, of general selfishness, contrasted 
with insulated examples of high honor, chivalric feeling ; the days 
of Bastilles and lettres de cachet: it contrasts the vain dissipated 
Marquis de Surgy, the representative of the pride and prejudices 
of his family, with his brother the Chevalier, noble, disinterested, 
not insensible to the pride of birth, but prouder of the innate 
nobility of virtue and talent: it depicts the licentious projects of 
the Marquis against the wife of his foster-brother Gerard, and 
their disappointment through the interference and guardianship 
of the Chevalier. With the second act the scene has completely 
changed. ‘Ten years have rolled over. The dynasty of the 
Bourbons is no more. ‘The Revolution has swept the aristocracy 
from the scene. ‘The Marquis de Surgy is supposed to be a 
wanderer in foreign lands. 

‘The Chevalier, after attaining the rank of general in the army 
of the republic, has fallen under the displeasure of the reigning 
faction of the day, and is also proscribed. But the storm which 
has lighted on the Hotel de Surgy has passed with comparative 
lightness over the humbler roof of Gerard and Julia. Gerard 
has turned hair dresser, and figures in self defence as a patriot, 
under the name of citizen Solon, though the illusion of the Revo- 
lution with him has long been over. Julia is sitting alone in 


* A translation from the “‘ Trente Ans, ou la Vie d’un Joueur,” of Victor Ducange. 
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their little shop opening upon the Place de l’Egalité, when the 
Marquis, her former persecutor, now persecuted in his turn, 
rushes in to implore an asylum for a moment from the blood- 
hounds who are in pursuit of him. He is scarcely concealed, 
when her husband returns accompanied by the citizen Caracalla, 
formerly the shoemaker Morin, who enters the shop to have his 
hair cut. ‘This sketch of a republican of 1789, though perhaps 
not exactly suited to the tone of the day, is one of the best of the 
many sketches of the kind which Scribe’s busy hand has thrown 
off. The citizen, while he places himself in the chair, very 
quietly allows Julia to perform for him all the services of a valet, 
at the same moment that he is delivering a lecture on liberty and 
equality, and the necessity of doing away with domestics alto- 
gether, 

*“** But what becomes of politeness, respect?’ asks Julia. ‘ Suppress- 
ed,’ replies the citizen, gravely, ‘by decree of the 10 Brumaire.’ ‘ What 
a blessed government,’ says Gerard, ‘ where we chuse our magistrates 
from the baker’s or the cobbler’s shop.’ 

“* Caracalla. Certainly. (Rising and with a declamatory air.) When 
the Roman people required a general, they went to the fields and took 
the first farmer they met. Talking of the Romans—one more sacri- 
fice to my country! (Shewing his queue.)—Cut me this off. 

“ Gerard. What?—Will you— 

** Caracalla. The magistrate must dress like a Roman citizen... .,a 
la Titus. Famous Citizen, that citizen Titus. By the bye, talking of 
tails, how came you to be at the tail of the patrole just now, instead of 
being at the head of it, as usual ? 

“* Gerard. (Continuing to dress his hair.) ‘Yo say the truth, Citizen 
Magistrate, that last pair of shoes you sent me pinched me so much 
that I can hardly walk. - 

“‘ Caracalla. Aha! very likely—since I became a magistrate I have 
rather neglected my awl. I don’t make shoes now. I make motions.” 

His remonstrance, on being charged an assignat of 500 francs 
for the hair cutting, that it is a /ittle too dear, his protest that 
the revolution was not made for hairdressers only, and the parting 
thrust in the stomach, along with the salutation of Salut et Frater- 
nité, with which he greets citizen Solon as he makes his exit, are 
in Scribe’s best manner. But the dangers of the Marquis are 
not over. A more dangerous visitant, Goberville, the old agent 
of his family, now an infamous tool of the revolution, under the 
name of citizen Seneca, slips in just as the trembling Marquis 
had emerged from his concealment in the cabinet and entered 
the shop. Gerard has barely time to force him into a chair, cover 
his face with suds, and commence shaving, when Seneca makes 
his way into the room. He comes to communicate to Gerard his 
jutention of making his way into the old Hotel de Surgy, where 
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he is persuaded treasure is concealed, and knowing Gerard’s 
former connection with that family, to induce him by fair means or 
foul to accompany him as his guide. This scene, in which the 
Marquis, seated on one side with his face covered as above men- 
tioned, overhears occasionally the whispered conversations of 
Seneca and Gerard, and by his involuntary emotions attracts the 
suspicious observation of the former, is a fine instance how com- 
pletely the ludicrous may be blended with a situation of deep 
and exciting interest. He too goes at last, the Marquis is deli- 
vered from his disguise, and from the cellar Gerard introduces 
another protegé—his brother, the general. The interview 
between the two brothers, so different in the constitution of their 
minds, in their views, in their past fortunes, but now united in one 
common proscription, is both touching and morally impressive. 
A new danger, which arises from the reappearance of Caracalla, 
is happily evaded by his mistaking them for witnesses come to 
attest a contract of divorce. When Gerard returns, he finds, to 
his surprise, the two aristocrats hand in glove with the formidable 
citizen, and all three apparently laughing very heartily over the 
advertisement which announces the proscription of the Surgys. 
At last, by a ruse of Gerard, the simple shoemaker is prevailed 
upon to escort the brothers in safety beyond the bounds of Paris. 
“Under my protection,” adds he, with an air of protection, 
“ you might go to hell—without a passport.” 

Another change opens upon us with the third act. The revo- 
lution has rolled by like a thunder storm; we are once more in 
the magnificent hotel of General Surgy. Who enters to present 
to him his letters and newspapers!—The Citizen Caracalla, 
once more Morin, but now concierge of the Hotel de Surgy; the 
reward of his involuntary assistance to the brothers during the 
revolution. ‘The Marquis has fallen at Wagram. The general 
has married Julia, the widow of Gerard, to whom, before her 
marriage, which had been effected by the treachery of his mother, 
he had been tenderly attached. The chief point in this act arises 
from the reappearance of the Vicomte de Morliére, the friend of 
the Marquis and the Chevalier under the old regime, who, ship- 
wrecked on some desert island before the actual outbreaking of 
the revolution, has past thirty years at a distance from Europe, 
and knows not of the thousand changes at home. With him the 
world has stood still, and he returns to the Paris of 1816, as to 
that of 1780 which he had quitted. His surprise, his confusion, 
are described with great naiveté and humour. His hotel is gone, 
the very name of the street is forgotten; he strays into the magni- 
ficent Rue Rivoli and Rue de la Paix, and swears they have 
spoiled his Paris; he hears of Wagram and Austerlitz, (not of Wa- 
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terloo,) and asks the general if they are the names of his estates; 
the words of “ the Chamber” and “ the elections” are to him 
as unintelligible as hieroglyphics. ‘That nobles should pay taxes, 
is a mystery which he finds altogether inscrutable; he hears of 
others who are manufacturers, and he asks how their family bear 
the stroke; of advocates who have the presumption to aspire to 
the hand of the daughter of a count; and he wonders when the 
lettre de cachet is to be applied for; of young men who abso- 
lutely contract no debts, or decline his kind offer of throwing a 
creditor out of the window; and with his brain almost turned by 
all these changes, he almost wishes he were again in the solitudes 
of America. The idea of all this undoubtedly is not very new; 
the Vicomte is a sort of French Rip Van Winkle, who has slept 
as it were for half a century, and wakens among other beings, 
other scenes, and other ideas; but it has seldom been developed 
with more humour or delicacy of allusion. To all our readers 
we would recommend a selection at least from the works of 
Scribe. And with that view they could not, we think, do better 
than patronize a very cheap and elegant little collection in which 
we believe all of them have successively appeared—we mean 
the Repertoire du Theatre Madame, and its Suite, in which each 
piece is sold separately. 


Art. XI.—Remarques sur la Politique Commerciale de la 
Prusse. 8vo. pp.91. Hambourg. 1831. 

Tue superior and more immediate interest excited by the discus- 
sion of questions of internal policy, has recently so much en- 
grossed public attention in England, that fev comparatively have 
attended to questions of foreign policy, un‘ess where the points 
at issue seemed to involve the tranquillity of Europe. Buta 
commercial nation like this is deeply interested in the internal 
as well as in the external policy of all other civilized states with 
which it trades; as whatever affects their condition can hardly 
fail either immediately or remotely to affect our peculiar interests, 
Even were it otherwise, even if changes in them produced not the 
smallest influence upon our affairs, it would still be our duty to 
watch them with constant anxiety, to trace their progress, and to 
mark their results. ‘The advantages derivable from an intercourse 
with foreigners are not, as many seem to suppose, confined to 
those arising from an interchange of material products, nor even 
from the mutual communication of arts and sciences. The mere 
observation of what happens abroad is calculated to be of the 
greatest service to us. It gives us the means of profiting by ex- 
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periments, which it might be difficult, hazardous, or impossible, 
to make at home; it consequently enables us to correct erroneous 
opinions, and to avoid apparently favourable, but really injurious 
systems of conduct and policy, without being subjected to the 
loss and inconvenience which might arise even from their tempo- 
rary adoption. 

Considered under these two points of view, the first interesting 
us directly as a manufacturing and commercial nation, and the 
second showing the operation of systems which have been and still 
are patronized by a considerable party amongst ourselves, the 
commercial policy of the Prussian government seems to deserve 
the notice of the English public. The subject is one which has 
hitherto attracted no attention here. But, as it is important, we 
think we shall be doing an acceptable service to our readers by 
laying before them such details with respect to it, as we have 
been able to glean from the sources to which we have had access. 


I. The system of the Prussian government has always been 
that of manufacturing at home every thing consumed within the 
kingdom; of buying from others nothing that can be dispensed 
with, and of selling w hatever can be spared. That a system of 
this sort should obtain in Spain or Portugal, is only natural, and 


might be expected; but that it should continue to be the favourite 
policy of an intelligent government like that of Prussia, is, indeed, 
surprising. There are some circumstances, however, that serve 
to explain this apparent anomaly. Though the opposition of 
the prohibitive system to all sound pr inciples of public economy 
has been demonstrated by several German writers, it is still 
defended, either in whole or in part, by others, to whom con- 
siderable deference is due; and while, on the one hand, the mer- 
cantile classes are not so well aware, as they are in England, of 
its injurious effect upon their interests, and the agricultural 
classes, forming the great majority of the population, and to 
whom it is in ” the last degree prejudicial, are almost entirely 
ignorant of its effects ; the manufacturers, on the other hand, 
though a comparatively small body, are its zealous advocates, and 
are continually calling out for its extension. ‘The information 
which is supplied by the public boards and statistical writers, is 
calculated rather to mislead than to instruct. ‘The government 
is also deceived by the extension and apparent prosperity of the 
national manufactures. It sees accounts of the increased num- 
ber of labourers employed in them at different periods; but no- 
thing is stated, and it forgets to inquire, as to the cost at which 
this extension has been purchased. 

From what we know of Prussia, we are inclined to think that this 
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last has been the principal cause of the favour shown to the pro- 
hibitive system by its government. But a little reflection might 
have served to convince any one that the extension of a manufac- 
ture can be of no advantage, but the reverse, if it be the result 
of premiums and forcing. A business may employ twice or 
three times the number of hands at this moment that it did five or 
ten years ago; but before pronouncing whether this increase be 
advantageous, inquiry should be made into the circumstances by 
which it has been produced. Were the Prussian government to 
order the destruction of the ploughs in its different provinces, the 
number of labourers employed in digging would be increased in 
at least a fenfold proportion; though we shall not do the advo- 
cates of the “‘ Prussian system” the injustice of supposing that they 
would regard an increase so brought about otherwise than as a 
very great evil. In truth and reality, however, the extension of 
the demand for manufacturing labourers, caused by oppressive 
restrictions on the importation of manufactured goods from 
abroad, is in no respect dissimilar, in so far at least as principle 
is concerned. The systems of Napoleon, of Frederick William, 
and of our own Mr. Sadler, differ merely in the means. At 
bottom the object of all of them is the same; they all suppose that 
the channels into which capital and labour naturally flow, are not 
those in which they are most productive; and that by means of 
political devices and custom-house regulations, they may be ren- 
dered more prolific. 

It may be moderately estimated that the existing duties and 
restrictions on the importation into Prussia of foreign cotton 
stuffs, silks, hardware, earthenware, &c. have about doubled their 
price in that country. And hence it obviously follows that a half 
of every thaler or rixdollar, expended by the Prussian consumers 
on these articles, goes to enable their producers to carry on a 
business that would not otherwise pay its expenses! To contend 
that the adoption of such a system is a means of enriching a 
country, is equivalent to supposing that it may be enriched by 
employing labourers to dig holes one day and to fill them up the 
next. 

When pressed by the absurdities of this system, its Prussian 
advocates contend that were it abolished, or materially modified, 
they would be “ inundated” with English manufactured goods, 
while we would take nothing of theirs in return! This paltry so- 
phism has obtained a sort of currency in the Prussian provinces 
on the Rhine, for which it is difficult to account. ‘Those by 
whom it is put forth, forget that reciprocity is the beginning, the 
middle, and the end of every commercial transaction. If they 
imagine that in the event of their giving up their prohibitions, 
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our manufacturers would supply them gratis with goods, we are 
sorry to undeceive them; but we must say that a bonus of that 
sort is about the very last thing they need expect. We have no 
inclination certainly to underrate the generosity of any class of 
our countrymen, but to virtue of this sort none of them has any 
claim. ‘The Prussians may be assured that there is not a Jew in 
Dantzic, nor a Christian in Berlin, more determined than the 
manufacturers of Glasgow and Manchester to deal only on the 
quid pro quo principle. There are always two parties to a bar- 
gain. The abolition of all legal obstacles would not of itself 
occasion an increased intercourse between England and Prussia. 
The English must not only be ready to sell, but the Prussians 
must be able and willing to buy, that is, they must be able and 
willing to furnish equivalents for the articles offered by the Eng- 
lish, before any dealings can take place between them. It 1s 
plain, therefore, that those who really suppose we might deluge 
Prussia with manufactured goods, without taking any Prusssian 
articles in return, suppose what is contradictory and absurd. 
There can be no selling without an equal buying. It is not in 
the power of the Prussians to import largely from us, unless we 
import largely from them, and conversely. 

But, say the Prussians, “ if we admit English manufactured 
goods on reasonable duties, the establishments we have fostered 
at so much expense, and on which we have expended so much 
capital, will be destroyed; so that, even admitting the ‘ system’ to 
have been originally bad, we cannot now recede from it.” The 
urgumentum ad misericordiam is not, however, entitled to more 
respect than any of the others. The loss and inconvenience that 
would be occasioned by the abandonment of the prohibitive system, 
would affect only a few, and be of very temporary duration; while 
the advantages would be enjoyed by the whole population, and 
would, at the same time, be great and permanent. The inhabit- 
ants would in future be able to obtain ¢wice the quantity of many 
valuable and desirable products that they now obtain in exchange 
for the same quantities of money, labour, or goods ; and employ- 
ment would be provided for the labourers thrown out of the 
businesses that could no longer be continued, in those, the pro- 
ducts of which would henceforth be exported to pay for the goods 
bought from the foreigner. The only injury arising from the 
change would be, that it might compel a few thousand indi- 
viduals to change their employments; but in return for this 
limited and temporary sacrifice, every man would in future be 
able to supply himself with many important, and indeed indis- 
pensable, articles, at littke more than half their present price, 
while the national capital and industry would be diverted into those 
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channels in which they would have nothing to fear from foreign 
competition. It is not in the nature of things that any great 
change should ever be effected without entailmg more or less 
hardship and inconvenience upon a greater or smaller number of 
individuals. But those who contrast the extraordinary advantages 
that Prussia would derive from reverting to the sound principles 
of free trade, with the trivial and transient injury she would sustain 
from the abandonment of the prohibitive system, will be satisfied 
that she has it in her power to make a very great advance in the 
career of prosperity at a very inconsiderable sacrifice. 

The Prussians need not flatter themselves, that, by obstinately 
persevering in the impolitic course in which they have unwisely 
embarked, the manufactures, now protected by means of a 
monopoly, will ultimately be so much improved as to be capable 
of withstanding the free competition of foreigners. ‘The expe- 
rience of all countries negatives any such supposition. Prohibi- 
tions extinguish invention and emulation. They give perma- 
nence to routine practices, and act as a premium upon mediocrity. 
Look at the silk manufacture of England. Notwithstanding our 
acknowledged superiority in the mechanical arts, such is the 
deadening influence of restrictions, that when it was proposed to 
admit foreign silks in 1825, it was stated by the member for 
Coventry in his place in the House of Commons, that the silk 
looms in use in that city were of the worst possible construction, 
and that the improved loom in France would, in a given time, 
produce five times as much riband as the common loom in Eng- 
land with the same manual labour! But the Prussians need not 
go to England for examples of this sort.—They may find them 
at home in abundance. Mr. Jacob, who carefully inspected many 
of their manufacturing establishments, observes, in his Travels in 
Germany : 

* As scarcely any competition exists but with their own countrymen, 
there is little inducement to adopt the inventions of other nations, or to 
exercise their own faculties in perfecting their fabrics, none of which 
have kept pace with those of other countries. In point of extent, the 
woollen manufactory, carried on, at the royal storehouse, by Messrs. 
Woolf, is the most considerable, and good machinery is used ; but in 
spite of the excellence of the blue dye, and of the fine wool which they 
have beneficially substituted for the Spanish, their products are so infe- 
rior to those of Flanders and of England, that nothing but the kind of 
monopoly, which they and their neighbours enjoy, can enable them to dispose 
of their goods to a profit. The quantity of silk goods manufactured in 

erlin is very considerable ; they are, however, inferior both in design 
and quality to those of Lyons. Cottons, hats, gloves, hosiery, shoes 
and boots, are all inferior to ours; cutlery, ironmongery, and glass ware 
are the same ; and many of the minuter articles, such as needles, pins, 
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and a thousand others, which every hour present themselves, are awk- 
wardly and clumsily made.”—p. 202. 

The contrast between Prussia and Saxony is, in this respect, 
very striking. The manufactured goods of the latter are, as far 
as possible, excluded from the former, while the Saxon markets 
are freely opened to those of Prussia. But instead of being 
injured by this liberal policy, it has redounded in no common 
degree to the advantage of Saxony. While the Prussian manu- 
facturers have trusted to custom-house regulations, those of 
Saxony have called all the resources of science and ingenuity 
to their aid; and are advancing in the career of improvement with 
an ardour and a rapidity unknown in countries oppressed with the 
weight of custom-house protection.—( Hermes, Nov. 1826.) 

The ill-advised measures of the government of Prussia, in at- 
tempting voluntarily to deprive its subjects of the benefits of com- 
merce, are the more unaccountable, considering the great variety 
and value of the products which that country furnishes for exporta- 
tion on better terms than almost any other power. Her corn, 
timber, and wool are about the very best in Europe, and may be 
afforded in almost unlimited supplies. Her linen manufacture is 
also of great value and importance, and might, under a free system, 
be indefinitely extended. But the obstinacy of her government 
in excluding foreign products, that is, in excluding the equivalents 
which foreigners have to offer for the peculiar productions of 
Prussia, has materially lessened the demand for the latter, and con- 
sequently the exportation of them. The linen manufacture—the 
great staple of the country—has been exceedingly injured by this 
preposterous system. Instead of extending, as it would otherwise 
have done, with the increase of population and wealth in other 
countries, particularly Brazil, Cuba, and the United States, to 
which it used to be largely exported, the manufacture has been 
declining for more than twenty years, and is now much depressed. 
Determined to raise everything at home, even coffee and sugar 
are burdened with oppressive duties, that plantations of succory 
and beet-root may be extended. ‘The dregs of the continental 
system are now in the highest esteem ; and what Napoleon looked 
upon merely as a means of annoying England, is regarded by 
Prussian statesmen as the most copious source of wealth. Our 
readers must not suppose that the Prussians prefer succory to 
coffee.—It is by compulsion only that they substitute the former 
for the latter. ‘They are taught, indeed, to believe, that they 
are sacrificing their taste to their pockets, and are increasing 
their wealth at the expense of their palate. But this system is 
not more injurious to the stomachs than to the purses of those 
subjected to its operation. If the increase of succory and 
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beet-root plantations, and the corresponding diminution of the 
linen manufacture, be a means of increasing wealth, the measures 
of the Prussian ministry have effected their object, but not other- 
wise, ‘The Brazilians and Cubans, they may depend upon it, are 
quite as little inclined to inundate them with gratis coffee and 
sugar, as our manufacturers to inundate them with donations of 
cotton and hardware. If, under a freer system, the former sup- 
plied the Prussian markets with five or ten times as much coffee 
and sugar as at present, they would undoubtedly take five or 
ten times as much of the linen, or other peculiar produce of 
Prussia, in exchange; so that every individual, engaged in 
the futile employments of succory and beet-root raising, would 
be either taken into the linen trade, or into some department of 
industry in which Prussia has an advantage, and be employed with 
profit to himself, and benefit to the public; at the same time that 
the whole community would be abundantly and cheaply supplied 
with two important articles of provision, of which it is now nearly 
destitute. 

The influence of the English corn laws, and the other restrictive 
regulations still kept up in this country, is dwelt upon and 
exaggerated by the German writers attached to the “ Prussian 
system.” We certainly shall not undertake the defence of 
these laws and regulations; on the contrary, we consider 
them as in the last degree hostile to owr real interests, and are 
most anxious for their repeal or modification; but neither the 
existence of the corn laws, nor the discriminating duty on timber 
from the north of Europe, afford any justification of the policy 
of Prussia. The English do an injury to the Prussian corn- 
grower by shutting his corn out of their markets; but does that 
afford any excuse for the conduct of his own government in 
artificially raising the price of most articles that enter into his 
consumption ? “A totally opposite course of policy would have 
been more in accordance with the plain dictates of common sense. 
Seeing the difficulties in which the agriculturists were involved 
by the want of an outlet for their surplus produce, the government 
ought to have exerted itself to augment the supply, and to lower 
the price of the manufactured and colonial articles made use of 
by them. But its conduct has been precisely the reverse ; and 
because its subjects have been hurt by our policy, it injures them 
still more grievously in the hope of making us suffer by its fe/o 
de se measures! It is very much mistaken, however, if it imagines 
that any code of prohibitory regulations which it can enlerce, 
even were it to succeed in once more establishing the “ conti- 
nental system” in the north of Germany, can be nearly as inju- 
rious to us as to its own subjects. Prussia cannot close her 
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markets to the products of England, without, at the same time, 
closing them to those of most other countries—without depriving 
herself of all the benefits she might derive from commerce, and 
compelling her subjects to buy inferior articles at an immense 
increase of price. 

It is a fact too, which the Germans would do well to bear in 
mind, when indulging in their invectives against the prohibitions 
enacted by England, that the value of the produce we import 
from them is greater now than at any previous period. ‘Thirty 
years ago almost the whole of the foreign wool made use of in 
this country was imported from Spain; at present, however, our 
imports from that country do not exceed 3,000,000 Ibs., while our 
imports from Germany vary from 16,000,000 to 26,000,000 Ibs. ; 
so that supposing the price of wool to be at an average 1s. Gd. 
per lb., we pay the Germans from £1,200,000 to £1 950,000 a 
year for this single article. No doubt the greater part of this 
sum goes to the Saxons; but this is not the result of any pre- 
ference on our part, but of the superior attention paid by the 
Saxons to the breeding of sheep, and of the greater facilities they 
afford to commerce. 

In addition to our imports of wool, we are, in spite of all 
our restrictions, by far the largest importers both of German and 
Prussian corn and timber. An 1850, 404,000 quarters of wheat 
were shipped from Dantzic, of which no fewer than 311,000 
quarters were for England. And at Memel, Elbing and Konigs- 
berg the proportion was about the same. Nothing, therefore, 
can be more inconsistent with the fact, than the representations 
made by many of the Prussian journalists of the exclusive cha- 
racter of the English commercial system, and of our shutting out 
all sorts of Prussian produce. Our commercial policy, we are 
glad to say, has lost most of that exclusiveness which for- 
merly belonged to it. There is hardly a session in which some 
restrictive regulation is not repealed. ‘The present, still more 
than the late ministry, are decidedly favourable to the freedom of 
trade; and notwithstanding the opposition of those who conceive 
their interests are involved in the continuance of them, there can 
be little doubt that the restrictions that still impair our commer- 
cial energies are destined speedily to disappear. It is to no 
purpose, therefore, that the apologists of the Prussian ministers 
attempt to defend their “ system” by appealing to the example of 
England. Our commercial code and theirs have hardly a single 
feature in common. Ours is the most liberal, and theirs about 
the most illiberal in Europe. We are constantly approximating 
nearer to that system of unrestrained intercourse with foreigners 
which all statesmen of the least talent or consideration admit to 
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be most desirable, while the Prussians are daily receding further 
from it. 


II. But though we may regret the blindness of the Prussians 
in establishing and enforcing a system of policy so prejudicial to 
their real interests, as well as to the general interests of all com- 
mercial states with which Prussia has it in her power to carry on 
an extensive and mutually beneficial intercourse, no one has any 
right to find fault with her internal policy. Unluckily, however, 
the Prussian ministry have become so much enamoured of their 
system, that they are labouring, with a zeal and constancy of pur- 
pose worthy of a better cause, to force it upon the smaller Ger- 
man states. Perhaps no country suffered so much from the con- 
tinental system of Napoleon as Prussia, and yet her rulers are 
exerting themselves not merely to inflict the miseries of a similar 
and not much less objectionable system upon their own country, 
but to extend them to others! It is difficult to account for such 
infatuation. Prussia cannot surely expect to succeed in making 
the population of the other states of Germany submit to priva- 
tions, the impatience of which contributed more than anything 
else to break to pieces the colossal power of Napoleon. 

The number of small states into which Germany is divided, and 
their different systems of duties and custom-house regulations, 
have hitherto opposed formidable obstacles to the extension of the 
internal trade of the country. Prussia has dexterously availed her- 
self of this grievance to advance her own peculiar views and sup- 
posed interests. She has represented to the surrounding states 
how much it would be for their advantage to abolish the restraints 
subsisting on their commercial intercourse with each other, and 
to establish a uniform tariff of duties on their imports from and 
exports to foreign countries. Nothing apparently could be more 
unobjectionable than this proposal, and yet, in point of fact, 
nothing could have been better calculated to injure the real inte- 
rests of the states to which it was addressed. The uniform tariff 
of duties recommended by Prussia, was her own prohibitory 
tariff; and its adoption by others was the price at which their 
products were to be admitted into the Prussian dominions. Had 
the productions of the different German states differed very 
widely from each other, such a proposal would have been less ridi- 
culous. But they consist mainly of the same articles, and, with a 
few exceptions, do not materially differ from each other. Sub- 
stantially, therefore, the proposal comes to this—“ We Prussians 
will admit you Bavarians, Wirtembergers, Hessians, &c. to dis- 
pose, if you can, of your wool, linen, cattle and other productions, 
in our markets; but in return for this boon we insist on your ex- 
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cluding yourselves from the markets of France, England, Ame- 
rica, &c.” What would be thought of an individual of £200 or 
£300 a year, who should tell a shopkeeper that he would become 
his customer on condition of his refusing any longer to supply the 
family of a nobleman of £10,000 a year with the articles in which 
he deals? Absurd as such a proposal appears, it would not be 
one whit more so than the terms held out by Prussia to Bavaria, 
Wirtemberg, Hesse, &c., and to which these states have assented. 
It would be to no purpose to detail, even if we had the means, 
the series of negotiations, intrigues and treaties which terminated 
in the formation of the Prusso-Bavarian anti-commercial league. 
It was finally consummated by a treaty signed at Berlin 27th May, 
1829. So far as the internal arrangements among the different 
states are concerned, there is nothing to object to in it; had it 
been confined to these its effects would have been beneficial. But 
its spirit and tendency are wholly anti-commercial. It is bot- 
tomed on principles which, if carried to their full extent, would 
put an end to all intercourse between distant states, and throw 
every country on its own resources. Prussia, however, will lose 
less than any of her confederates. ‘Though inferior to those of 
England, or even France, most of her manufactures are very 
superior to those of Bavaria, Wirtemberg and Hesse; and mar- 
kets are now opened to them, from which, but for the treaty in 
question, they must have been altogether excluded. The league 
will, therefore, redound so far to the advantage of Prussia. She 
has contrived to entail upon others no inconsiderable part of the 
mischiefs growing out of her own prohibitive system. Misled by 
the superior address of the Prussian negotiators, the governments 
of Bavaria, Wirtemberg, Hesse, &c. have voluntarily excluded the 
better and cheaper articles of France and England, not that they 
might raise up a manufacturing interest at home, but that their 
subjects might be compelled to use the inferior and dearer articles 
produced in Prussia. When the Prussian peasantry complain of 
the high price of any article, the government journalists tell them 
that it is all a “ family concern,” that the sacrifice of which they 
complain is apparent only, and that (like Mr. Vansittart’s tax- 
payers) they are more than indemnified by the demands of the 
manufacturers. But the Bavarians and Wirtembergers have not 
even the pleasure of being duped. The ladies of Munich can 
hardly suppose that by paying double the price for a Berlin silk 
gown for which they might get a far better one from Lyons, they 
are conferring any very peculiar benefit upon their countrymen; 
and the Wirtemberger, who drinks succory m place of coffee, and 
pays double prices for bad cottons, bad knives, and bad tea, will 
not probably extract much consolation from the reflection that he 
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is punishing himself for the sake of his friends in Prussia! We 
can easily understand how, at the end of a war, the victor should 
dictate a treaty of this sort to the vanquished party; but that it 
should have been voluntarily accepted by independent nations in 
a period of profound peace, is about the most singular fact in the 
history of modern diplomacy. 

But Prussia has accomplished a harder task even than this. 
To ensure the success of her system she has actually prevailed 
upon several of the smaller states, not only to adopt her tariff, but 
to allow Prussian custom-house officers to collect the duties pay- 
able under it. The princes of Anhalt-Dessau and Anhalt-Coe- 
then, whose territories are enclavés in the Prussian dominions, 
were the first to set the example of surrendering at once the com- 
mercial interests of their subjects and their own independence. 
Their weakness was some excuse for such abject conduct, and it 
might at all events have been supposed that the example was not 
a very seductive one, and that few would be inclined voluntarily to 
follow it. Such, however, would not seem to be the case. Hesse- 
Darmstadt has already consented to receive Prussian douaniers ; 
and if we are not much misinformed, several other states are 
about to submit to the same humiliation. 

It must not, however, be supposed that all the German states 
have been so blind to their own interests as to give willingly into 
the projects of Prussia. In 1828 (24th September), while the 
negotiations for the league between Prussia and Hesse, Bavaria 
and Wirtemberg, were on the tapis, but before it had been con- 
cluded, an association was formed at Cassel, under the auspices 
of Saxony, to counteract the anti-commercial system which it was 
known Prussia was endeavouring to establish. Besides Saxony, 
Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Hombourg, Weimar, Brunswick, and 
several of the lesser states, with the free cities of Frankfort and 
Bremen, were parties to this league, which has received the name 
of the “ Mittel Verein,” or Middle Association. ‘The contracting 
parties bound themselves neither to enact any prohibitory regula- 
tions, nor to augment the existing transit duties; and they agreed 
to have a yearly meeting of their plenipotentiaries, in order to 
contribute by every means to the abolition, or at least to a dimi- 
nution of the import duties in their respective states. ‘The asso- 
ciation was to continue for six years, or till 1834. 

It is much to be regretted that an association founded upon 
such liberal and enlightened principles should not have been per- 
manent. But without waiting for the term of its dissolution, 
Prussia very soon succeeded in detaching some of the members 
from it, and in paralyzing its influence. ‘The Princes of Cobourg 
and Meiningen were the first to give way. For a “ pecuniary con- 
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sideration,” they agreed to allow Prussia to make a commercial 
road through their states, not to increase their present low tran- 
sit duties, and bound themselves to adopt in 1834, when their 
obligations as members of the association terminated, the Prus- 
sian system, to let their customs duties to Prussia, and to allow 
them to be collected by Prussian officers. 

This was a severe blow to the association, by its opening a free 
communication between Prussia, Bavaria, Wirtemberg, &c., and 
by the example which it set. To prevent, if possible, further 
defections, the remaining associates entered into a new treaty in 
1829, prolonging the association to 1840, and binding the sub- 
scribing parties not to give up, except with the consent of the 
association, the right of commercial passage through their respec- 
tive states. 

But even in its new shape the association was soon found to 
be incapable of opposing any effectual resistance to the designs of 
Prussia. Having prevailed on the Duke of Brunswick to refuse 
his signature to the treaty, Prussia succeeded at the outset in crip- 
pling the association. And we believe it will turn out to be the 
fact that His Serene Highness has let his indirect taxes (customs) 
and posts to Prussia, from 1834, to be collected by Prussian 
officers, for 300,000 thalers or £45,000 a year. Hesse-Cassel 
has also, without waiting the termination of her engagements 
as a member of the Mittel Verein, seceded from it, and adopted 
the Prussian system. ‘The bad faith evinced in this conduct is 
too obvious to require being pointed out. 

Until within these few months, Baden had wisely kept aloof 
both from the Prussian league and the “ Middle Association,” 
but she has now joined the former. We have also heard it 
affirmed, on what we consider very good authority, though we 
can hardly credit the statement, that even Saxony has been mak- 
ing proposals to the Prussian government, in the name of the 
“ Mittel Verein,” but that Prussia had refused to treat with the 
association, though she expressed her readiness to treat with any 
separate member of it; and we fear there can be little doubt 
that she will, at no distant period, succeed in entirely breaking it 
to pieces. 


We believe our readers will agree with us in thinking that 
these proceedings are about the most singular of any that have 
taken place even in the present eventful times. It is absolutely 
certain, supposing Prussia to succeed in her efforts to establish a 
new continental system in Germany, that instead of being bene- 
ficial it will be most injurious to her. This system, though raised 
up by a national government, will not be less hostile to her real 
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interests than when it was forced upon her by the stern mandate 
of Napoleon. Its unavoidable effect will be to force capital 
and industry into disadvantageous channels, to check invention 
and discovery, and to entail severe privations on the mass of the 
people, by raising the price of many highly important articles. 
But supposing the statesmen and ministers of Prussia to be so 
blinded by the sophisms of the mercantile school as not to be 
aware of the mischief these measures will occasion to their 
country, what excuse can be set up for those who have made 
themselves parties to the league? The Prussian government 
erroneously believes that its policy is calculated to advance the 
public interests, by favouring that manufacturing class which it 
has long been at infinite pains to bolster up; but the ministers of 
the other powers have no such apology to allege in excuse for 
their measures: they have, without compensation of any sort, 
excluded all competitors from their market, shut out those 
foreigners who would have supplied them with cheaper and better 
articles, and bound themselves to deal with those only whose 
goods are worst and dearest! 

Notwithstanding the ominous intimation already alluded to, we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that Saxony will join the Prus- 
sian league. Her commercial policy has always been opposed to 
the enactment of prohibitions; and, as already remarked, her 
superior prosperity is a practical and conclusive proof that this 
policy is best fitted to promote her interests, as it is to promote 
the interests of all who have sense enough to adopt it. The 
free navigation of the Elbe being provided for by the treaty of 
Vienna, her commerce by that river cannot be seriously injured 
by the prohibitive system of the states lying between her and 
Hamburgh; so that if she adheres to her ancient policy, she will 
engross to herself the entire commerce of central Germany. 
Besides keeping this advantage in view, she would do well also to 
reflect on what might be the consequence to her interests of any 
interruption to her trade with England. We have previously 
stated the immense importations of Saxon wool into this country. 
But if Saxony should, in subservience to the views of Prussia, a 
power to which she certainly owes no very peculiar debt of grati- 
tude, exclude our products from her markets, she cannot expect 
to be able to continue sending her wool to England. If she will 
have nothing of ours, it will not be in our power to take anything 
from her. Those who will not import are without the power to 
export. It is plain, therefore, that if Saxony adopt the Prus- 
sian system, her agriculture will be well nigh ruined by the loss 
of the English market for wool, while her impoverished inhabi- 
tants will at the same time be compelled to pay higher prices 
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for most articles of consumption. We do not think so ill of the 
Saxon government as to suppose that it will act in such a way; nor 
do we think so ill of the Saxon people as to suppose they would 
tolerate such proceedings. 

The smaller states along the Rhine and the Elbe are those 
which will be the most severely injured by the extension of the 
Prussian system. Situated, as it were, on the great highways 
leading to the heart of Germany, their whole consequence has 
been derived from commerce; and the prohibition of foreign 
commodities, involving as it necessarily does the cessation of ex- 
portation, by depriving them of their trade, will destroy all the 
sources of their prosperity. Instead of concocting schemes for 
the repulsion of commerce, the grand object of every state tra- 
versed by the Elbe and the thine, from Bohemia and Switzer- 
land to the ocean, ought to be to turn the facilities for trade and 
navigation afforded by those two noble rivers to the best account, 
by procuring the abolition of tolls and of every regulation that 
could stand in the way of the most extensive foreign traffic. 

This is a question in which Frankfort is peculiarly interested, 
and we hope and believe that the senate and legislative body of that 
city will act with adequate firmness in the present crisis, and not 
allow themselves to be induced by the threats or promises of 
Prussia to embrace a system that would be destructive of the 
trade, and, consequently, of the prosperity of their city. We are 
not aware of the exact nature of the relations subsisting between 
Frankfort and other powers; but it is for the interest of all free 
nations that the commercial as well as the political independence 
of every state, however small, should be preserved. Indeed the 
two are, in this instance at least, inseparably connected. If 
Frankfort consent to adopt the Prussian system, it is easy to see 
that she must speedily become as much under Prussian influence 
as either Berlin or Breslau. 

Not only, however, will the states on the Rhine and the Elbe 
be deeply injured by the anti-commercial system now extending 
amongst them; but they will have the mortification to see no 
inconsiderable share of the commerce that might have enriched 
their territories diverted into another channel. It may be expected 
that the British government will have influen¢e enough to prevent 
Hanover from becoming a party to the Prussian league. And if 
that kingdom continue to admit foreign products on reasonable 
duties, the Weser will become the great commercial inlet of Ger- 
many, and Bremen will increase in wealth at the expense of 
Hamburgh and Rotterdam. 

Supposing, however, that the influence of Prussia, operating on 
the fears and ignorance of the other states, should lead them uni- 
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versally to adopt her prohibitory policy, and that the continental 
system is again established in Germany, still we have the satis- 
faction of knowing that it is not in the nature of things it can 
obtain any permanent footing. All the efforts of Napoleon, 
while in the zenith of his power, and wielding an almost irresisti- 
ble force, were unable to exclude British goods from the continent. 
The smuggler—the product at once and the corrector of vicious 
commercial and financial legislation—set at nought the decrees of 
his “ Imperial and Royal Majesty.” And does the King of 
Prussia imagine that he will succeed in an enterprize in which 
Napoleon failed? Every one, who has ever seen a map of Prussia 
and Germany, must be satisfied that the idea of subjecting such 
an extent of country to an efficient prohibitive system, is worse 
than absurd. A million of armed men would not suffice to guard 
their frontiers. Our command of the sea and our insular situa- 
tion would seem to render the exclusion of foreign products com- 
paratively easy, aud yet all our efforts are insufficient to prevent 
the clandestine introduction of immense quantities of continental 
brandy, gin and tobacco, articles loaded in this country with 
exorbitant duties. At this moment the German journals are 
full of complaints as to the prevalence of the contraband trade ; 
and every attempt of Prussia to extend and invigorate the anti- 
commercial system will but add to the evil. For one ma- 
nufacturer she will create three smugglers. The privations 
entailed by her policy on the mass of the population will redound 
almost entirely to the advantage of the most worthless portion of 
society. In manufactures there will be no invention. Smuggling 
will become the high road to wealth; and every device that inge- 
huity can suggest will be resorted to for defeating or eluding the 
“‘ system.” Instead of reaping a large revenue from moderate 
customs duties, the sovereigns of Prussia and Germany will 
empty their coffers to fill those of the illicit trader; and instead of 
filling Breslau, Munich, Stutgard, &c., with industrious artisans, 
they will imbue a large portion of their people with predatory and 
ferocious habits, and render outlaws and murderers objects of 
public sympathy and regard. 

That foreign nations who might find in Prussia and Ger- 
many extensive markets for their products, will be in some de- 
gree injured by this system, none can doubt: but it is clear to 
demonstration, that it will injure the Prussians and Germans ten 
times more. Their markets may be narrowed, but they cannot 
be shut against importations from abroad. No power can match 
the energies of the smuggler, when high duties or prohibitory 
regulations call them into existence. Experience of its disastrous 
influence will no doubt occasion the abandonment of the new 
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continental system; but it is extraordinary that the calamitous 
results of the former attempt to enforce it should not have been 
sufficient to prevent the monstrous project from beimg again set 
on foot. 

It, would, however, be unjust to Prussia to suppose that her 
conduct in this affair is entirely influenced by a manufacturing 
mania. She is actuated by political as well as commercial mo- 
tives. The ascendancy she is acquiring amongst the smaller 
German powers is obvious and undeniable. As already seen, 
several of them have so far divested themselves, even of the ap- 
pearance of independence, as to let their revenues to Prussia, and 
to allow of their collection by Prussian officers. Had Prussia 
marched an armed force into these countries, and taken possession 
of their fortresses, she could not have brought them more com- 
pletely under her controul. Having acquired the command of 
their revenues, it will be easy for her, whenever she finds it suita- 
ble for her purposes, to employ their produce as she pleases. 
In this point of view, the proceedings of ieasin deserve, and, no 
doubt, will receive the serious attention of Austria and other 
powers. We presume not to say what their conduct ought to 
be. But it is quite plain that if Prussia be allowed to complete 
the system she has begun, her influence will be as paramount in 
Germany, as was that of Napoleon in the days of the confedera- 
tion of the Rhine. The sooner the progress of the evil is checked 
the better. It has already attained to a formidable magnitude, 
but as yet it may be made to yield to vigorous measures. 

Even if the economical effects resulting from the adoption of 
the Prussian system had been as beneficial as they are sure to be 
injurious, its political operation might, one should think, have 
sufficed to deter Bavaria, Wirtemberg, Baden, &c. from becom- 
ing parties to it. The object of such secondary powers, at least 
if they set any value on their independence, ought to be to preserve 
the balance amongst their more potent neighbours, not to destroy 
it by attaching themselves to any party. 





Arr. X11.—Memoires de Louis XVIII. recueillis et mis en 
ordre par M. le Duc de D**. Paris. 4 volumes en 8yo. 
1852. 

TueEse volumes commence a series of memoirs, purporting to be 

written by Louis XVIII.; they are composed in the first person, 

and assume all the characteristics of autobiography. ‘They are, 

moreover, in a similar tone and style to the Voyage de Paris a 

Bruxelles, the well-known production of that monarch; they be- 
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tray an intimate and minute knowledge of all such events as came 
under the notice of Monsieur, and, in short, are deficient in no 
quality calculated to impress the reader with an idea of their au- 
thenticity. But we could have said pretty nearly as much of the 
Memoires of Madame du Barri, and, in some respects, more. 
There was in them a natural life, an intimacy with the interior of 
the court, a familiarity in handling the characters of the various 
courtiers, and, above all, a feminine warmth and spirit that might 
in other times have mystified the shrewdest and most incredulous 
of critics. One point alone made against the Memoires of Ma- 
dame du Barri—they are too good—they are too clever—they are 
too much in the spirit of this age. ‘The same objections cannot 
be made against the work before us. ‘They have not the dramatic 
talent of the Memoirs alluded to; neither in brilliancy of cha- 
racter, nor in the frequency of anecdote do they equal them: 
but they are written in an even style of pointed elegance, and 
with vast copiousness of detail and intimate familiarity with all 
the events of the time; but in this there is nothing which the sup- 
posed author was not fully capable of—nothing which he would 
not be expected to know—nothing which he may be supposed 
to have viewed differently. ‘The tastes of Louis XVIII. are well 
known: he was fond of literature within a certain circle, prided 
himself on the elegance of his style, dwelt largely in epigram and 
repartee, was somewhat given to the drama, and where he did not 
greatly excel, was by no means of that opinion himself. ‘The 
four volumes already published contain the narrative of the au- 
thor’s experience during youth and early manhood, and bring him 
to the very heart of the revolution, almost at the period of his 
emigration. Are they, then, by the person they pretend to be? 
are they from the hand of Louis XVIII. to be added to the ca- 
talogue of the writings of royal authors? ‘This is a question diffi- 
cult to answer. The author, if he be not.a-reyal_one, necessarily 
knows enough to render the difficulty of proving a negative in 
this case nearly insurmountable. The dilemma is a perplexing 
one, and we cannot help feeling wrath against the adroit manu- 
facturers of Parisian Memoirs, who have thrown discredit upon 
every publication in the same shape. In memoirs, the question 
of authorship is of a far different importance than any other class 
of works: had the book been a new system of the universe, the 
identity of its author would have been a simple matter of curiosity. 
But here the scenes and facts laid down are important illustra- 
tions of the history of an eventful period, if genuine: if forged, 
they are mere fictions, poor as romance, and worse than nothing 
m any other light, by their tendency to confound the boundaries 
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of truth and falsehood, and to mislead the inquirer, and to di- 
minish the general faith in written history. 

‘The Memoirs of Monsieur introduce us into the innermost re- 
cesses of the palace, they exhibit the leading motives of the diffe- 
rent members of the court party, and expose the springs of nearly 
all the great movements during a period of history confessedly 
without parallel in the annals of the world, for the interest felt in 
its events, aud the instruction to be derived from it. How pro- 
voking, then, is it to be introduced into a structure of such an 
extraordinary character, with the mind in a state of twilight, 
strongly suspecting that the whole scene is a delusion, and not at 
all sure, that the new ‘Temple of History will not vanish at the 
sound of some magic word, ‘They who put us in so equivocal a 
situation, are much more to be admired for their ingenuity than 
their honesty. 

The modes of ascertaining the authenticity of productions of 
this kind are various, but none, we fear, are in this case to be ap- 
plied by persons who have access only to ordinary information 
with success. Inconsistencies would be sedulously guarded 
against by any one who was qualified to produce such a suppo- 
sititious work, or if slight mistakes should be discovered, no man 
is infallible, and they may be assigned to the general account of 
human error in the royal memoir writer himself. Again, it may 
be observed, if the author tells us nothing but what may be 
found in existing writers, his work may be pronounced a com- 
pilation? ‘True. But suppose that they do contain numberless 
small facts, or apparent facts, which are to be learned no where 
else, we are not assisted by this test in ascertaining whether they 
are the creations of the historical romancer, or the true narratives 
of a revealer of truths known only to himself. Considerations of 
aptitude in the supposed author for the work, its accordance with 
his tastes and other relations of the same kind, are, as has been 
already stated, in favour of the authenticity. But, on the other 
hand, cau we suppose a work of this importance, if genuine, the 
literary production of a crowned head, the result of vast labour 
and of long leisure, and doubtless the object of much private self- 
gratulation—can we suppose it thus struggling its way into the 
world, unushered by a single word from authority, without a line 
of preface, without the slightest proof of its being what it pre- 
tends to be, or reference to persons or things which might sub- 
stantiate the real value of the gift? Again, it may be said that 
this absence of parade shows a steady reliance on internal evi- 
dence, and that, under the confidence of being ultimately ackuow- 
ledged as genuine, the guardians of the MSS, have shown no soli- 
citude to hasten the decision of the world. And it may be further 
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alleged, that the royal author might, like many other authors of 
memoirs, have courted the shadow of an incognito; he may 
have determined that his work should see the light; but, at the 
same time, that a convenient doubt should attach to the author- 
ship, with a view of sparing many named in it, and of being him- 
self, or at least his memory, spared too. ‘They who are dispa- 
raged in a work of doubtful authenticity, always take the alterna- 
tive presented by the idea of forgery. It is thus possible, that 
the royal author may have enjoined the guardian of the MSS. 
that they should be brought into the world with a doubt upon 
their legitimacy. 

And again, as regards proofs, what proofs can be given except 
the exhibition of the MSS. themselves: this, in the case of the 
Memoirs of Madame du Barri, was a piece of evidence offered 
to the public by advertisement. They were deposited at the 
publisher’s and were inspected by many, a circumstance, however, 
which made but slight impression on the faith of the readers; for 
a handwriting, it occurs to every body, may be forged as well as a 
fact or a dialogue; and of the crowds induced to examine docu- 
ments of this description, how many individuals were capable of 
judging whether the imitation was a good or a bad one, or whether 
it was an imitation. The history of our Chatterton and Ireland 
forgeries, has made the world slow to pronounce on the authen- 
ticity of a work from a casual inspection of MSS. But what 
means the recueillis et mis en ordre par M. le Duc de D * * *— 
this looks very suspicious. ‘These memoirs present a regular and 
unbroken narrative, drawn up with much precision, and with every 
appearance of that care and exactness to be expected from an au- 
thor proud of his academical accomplishments, and who evidently 
would rather mutilate a fact than lose a point; at least such he is 
made to appear, and such is supposed to be in harmony with the dis- 
position and peculiar genius of Louis XVIII. These then are 
not writings that were waiting to be collected, or required being 
put in order. Or if the editor could and did forge the callida 
junctura, could so splice and join scattered papers with an art only 
equalled by those who are said to have formed the Iliad out of the 
songs of various rhapsodists, then is he a man also capable of a 
dexterous forgery, and we are apt to conclude that he who could 
mystify us in part, has done so entirely. Then again, the M. le 

uc de D*, is too surely intended for the Duc de Decazes, a 
personage most of all likely to be entrusted with this delicate 
charge ; but were he really the editor who had prepared the MS. 
for the press, would he not either have given his name in fall or 
have suppressed it altogether? What object was to be gained by 
an initial, which no one could misunderstand, and which he could 
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scarcely disavow. Whereas such a course is precisely the one that 
would be adopted by a fictionist, anxious by the credit of another's 
name to give currency to his forged draft on public credulity. 
Considerations of this and other kinds, which it is unnecessary 
to enumerate, induce us not to pronounce against the authenticity 
of the work, but to entertain a strong conviction that it is an in- 
genious concoction. A supposition which implies a strong im- 
probability, viz. that the French at this moment possess one or 
more writers of historical and dramatic fiction, of a genius in its 
kind scarcely inferior to that of Sir Walter Scott, and who are at 
the same time not known to fame, or at least far from famous 
for any acknowledged productions. Nevertheless, we are con- 
strained to believe that some system of fabrication is pursued 
of this sort. An individual presents himself who has peculiar 
opportunities of observation: a valet or a chamberlain, an aide- 
de-camp or a tire _enenetiae this person reflect details are 
learned which give personal identity, and throw that air of 
reality—the. glow of a natural complexion, required in a work of 
this sort. ‘This informant may or may not abound in facts: he 
can at least communicate daily habits, usual resorts, and the 
names of intimates—perhaps he has MS. journals, or possesses 
letters of the object intended to be depicted: if he does not, 
they can at least be sought elsewhere, and may be found probably 
without difficulty, when we consider how eventful has been the 
last half century, and how well aware the actors in its scenes have 
been of the importance attached to the age. When an original 
groundwork of notes, journals, letters, facts, sayings and points 
are thus collected, they are put into the hands of an able /ttera- 
teur, who, in the first instance, charges himself with all the public 
stock of information, and, on his part, approaches the undertak- 
ing with a well-digested and well-selected common-place book, 
compiled from existing memoirs, pamphlets, and other contem- 
porary publications. He is then in a proper condition to sit 
down to his original materials, he instantly appreciates their cha- 
racter, enters into the traits of his personage, and when properly 
imbued with his new materials, sits down to tell his story, weaves 
in the incidents, the letters and the facts of his MSS., dramatises 
scenes of which he has only a hint, and where a gap occurs his 
imagination readily supplies the deficiency, It is thus, we sus- 
pect, these very curious and very provoking works are manufac- 
tured. If this be so, we are, as readers, again placed in an awk- 
ward predicament; for with much that is false they contain much 
that is true—the frame-work is invention, but the picture is on 
the whole a representation of truth. What then are we to be- 
lieve—what to reject? What authority has the work? If none, as 
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we fear, then the concoctors of these works are guilty of the de- 
struction of much valuable historical information; for though 
their materials would have been far from having the inviting 
charms of the pseudo-Memoirs, they would at least have pos- 
sessed the intrinsic value of truth. 

In the fabrication, if fabrication it be, of these memoirs of 
Monsieur—for perhaps the same character may not be deserved 
when we come to his reign, or even after his emigration—we 
cannot help thinking that the materials have been more than usu- 
ally abundant. Some portions may actually be notes from the 
royal hand: such he probably wrote, and in the changes that have 
taken place among the occupants of the Thuileries, they may 
have been transferred to those who determined the public should 
share the pleasure of perusal. It is, however, highly improbable 
that this should have been done, as regards these Memoirs, with 
the instrumentality of either of the personages that have since oc- 
cupied the throne—Charles X. because of his lurking regard for 
the Comte D’ Artois, who in these volumes is, perhaps, the only 
one who is treated ill-naturedly—Louis-Philip from regard to the 
memory of his father. The Duke of Orleans is considered by 
Monsieur the evil spirit of the revolution, and by himself, or his 
agents, or his money, to have prompted many of its most fatal 
movements—movements, however, which he could only stimulate, 
and never controul. ‘Talleyrand is said to have called him the 
slop-pail into which was emptied all the filth of the revolution: 
he undoubtedly fills that savoury duty in the Memoirs of his royal 
relative. Men, who since the events have calmly and philoso- 
phically contemplated the progress of this great political tempest, 
have come to the conclusion that the agency of the Orleans party 
impressed no decided course upon events; and some have even 
altogether doubted the existence of the designs that have been so 
bountifully attributed to the Palais Royal. Be this as it may, 
suspicions of the blackest kind were sure to be entertained by the 
elder against the younger branch of the reigning house; and, 
with or without foundation, we doubt not that Monsieur himself 
interpreted the actions, and either imagined or listened to such 
accusations as occur in these volumes, whenever an occasion 
offers of introducing the hated name. 

The feelings entertained towards the Comte d’ Artois are those 
of jealousy mingled with a portion of contempt. We are not 
able to say whether the relations between the two brothers 
confirm the Memoirs in this point, but it is more than pro- 
bable. The contrast between the characters of these men, 
brought up under the same roof, was striking. The Comte 
de Provence was of a mild and somewhat insidious demea- 
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nour: his placidity, reserve, and self-possession spread the idea 
of his entertaining projects he did not choose to communi- 
cate: his habits were sedentary, he was fond of literature, and 
associated with literary men. He prided himself on the a-propos 
both in speech and conduct. It was commonly said that if he 
had been on the throne instead of his elder brother, the revolution 
either never would have taken place, or been safely guided into 
harbour. He looked with complacency on the first steps of the 
crisis, and perhaps with satisfaction, for they were brought about 
contrary to his advice and by persons he despised. ‘The Comte 
d’ Artois, on the other hand, was never accused of an arriére pensée : 
in temper he was violent, loud, and frothy: so far from sharing 
his brother’s love of literature he never read, and if he could 
write, it was by no means an exercise he was fond of. He used 
to observe, that the sword and not the pen was the proper instru- 
ment for the hand of a son of France. He ought to have said a 
couteau de chasse. His time was divided between the sports of 
the field and the absurdities and intrigues of dissolute society. 
He seems to have been overburthened with activity, for when 
other occupations were becoming stale, he, it is said, commenced 
rope-dancing. His tumbles and struggles amused the court, 
but these were not the only falls he was destined to have. With 
all this, his was a character that inspired no distrust, and being 
gay and impetuous bore the appearance of generosity. Thus 
Comte D’ Artois was a favourite in the court of his brother, while 
Monsieur was regarded with something like fear and distrust. 
When the first indications of opposition to the royal authority 
appeared, the Comte d’Artois, as might be expected, gave way 
to the expression of his indignation. His intemperate speeches, 
his rash advice, and the weight he always threw into the scale 
when violence was contemplated, may be considered as one of 
the causes why the revolution was not conducted by the reigning 
authorities with more discretion. The Comte d’Artois was com- 
pelled to emigrate early in the revolution: had he stayed to wit- 
ness the stormy scenes, through which his brother, Monsieur, 

assed harmless, his life would have been undoubtedly sacrificed. 
The difference between these men is exemplified in the last stages 
of their lives: Louis XVIII. is buried at St. Denis—the prayer 
of his life: where the unhappy exile may lay his bones is still a 
problem, but it will assuredly not be in France, whatever change 
time may be pregnant with. 

There is another light in which these Memoirs may be consi- 
dered, and that is without any personal relation to the supposed 
author. They may be considered as a work of art—a history of 
the revolution from a particular point of view. This vast and 
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complicated subject cannot be considered too often or too 
deeply; more especially in times like these, when elements are 
at a work which it will require all the experience derivable 
from the past to conduct, without danger of concussion or ex- 
plosion. And it may contribute to a better knowledge of its 
philosophy to take the student to a peculiar stand, where it 
may be contemplated under an entirely new aspect. Such a 
one was doubtless the position of Louis XVIII. He was, so 
situated that he could watch the proceedings both within and 
without the walls of the beleaguered government: his studies 
had enabled him to understand what he saw, and on looking 
back down the long vista of years, the prospect was lighted up 
by a most rare and singular experience. If, therefore, we are 
not so fortunate as to possess the true results of such observation, 
it is something to have the assistance of an able inquirer, who 
will mentally occupy the same positions, ascend the same intel- 
lectual eminences, and do all that lies in human power to catch 
the same aspect of events. ‘This is a point which, when we are 
considering the culpability of these historical forgeries, must be 
urged in mitigation of the harsh censure we should otherwise 
be inclined to pronounce upon them. In order, however, to 
render our readers more fully acquainted with the character of 
these performances, we will run over some brief space of the 
revolution, after the manner of the author; sometimes abridging 
his paragraphs, and sometimes translating his words. ‘The period 
we select matters not much, all is eventful; and what is more, the 
whole history is here told in the same even story-telling style. 
Striking events are not more strikingly told than others; and 
interesting dialogues take place as often about trifles as concern- 
ing affairs of the last importance. 

It so happens that our fourth volume is lying open at that 
point of the narrative following close upon the dismission of 
M. Necker from the ministry, which was attended by a supposed 
disgraceful scene on the part of Comte d’Artois, and very soon 
followed by the rising of the Parisian populace and the destruction 
of the Bastille. 

At this period Monsieur—for such for the moment we will per- 
mit him to be—alleges, that the grand object of the Orleans 
party was to seize upon the throne; the difficulty was simply not 
in the means of success, but in the means of disposing of the pre- 
sent occupants of the throne. M. Lacoste and other chiefs of 
the Palais Royal are said to have had objections to the shedding 
of blood, and prepared to frighten away the enemy rather than 
destroy them. With this view, it is said, not a day passed with- 
out the receipt of anonymous letters, threatening death, by all 
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manner of dreadful means: the women were not spared; and 
every member of the interior court had his bugbear lurking about, 
intent upon procuring his destruction, The ladies grew dread- 
fully alarmed; they were kept in a continual state of consterna- 
tion, shared pretty freely, it is said, by their lords; and nothing 
was thought of but the natural means of female defence—flight. 
Thus was the supposed object of the adverse party nearly 
effected. Between the 12th of July and the 17th, when the 
courtiers took flight, the palace is represented as being in a com- 
plete state of demoralization. The Polignacs, the Polastrons, 
the Coignys, the Vaudreils, and the Abbes Vermont, Lariviere, 
and the other heroes who surrounded the Queen and the Comte 
d’ Artois, appear to have been in a state of actual panic. 


“ On the 11th, in the evening, it was decided in the King’s cabinet, 
to which had been summoned the Comte d’Artois, the Prince of Condé, 
the Maréchal de Broglie, the Baron de Breteuil, and M. Foulon—that 
on the next day, the 12th, M. Necker should be dismissed, as well as 
the rest of his ministry—that the troops should enter Paris on the 14th— 
and that on this same day all the obnoxious deputies should be arrested, 
and the States General convoked at Tours. It was also decided, that the 
Duke of Orleans should be banished to England for ten years. The Baron 
de Breteuil made a satisfactory report on the state of the provinces and 
on the facility of working on them by means of their fears. 'The Maré- 
chal de Broglie followed, and detailed the movements he had laid down 
for the troops, and ended by presenting in his tone of solemn candour a 
highly important memoir to his majesty on the posture of affairs, in which 
he did not hesitate to state that the troops were balancing in their alle- 
giance. ‘ But,’ added he, ‘ this indecision will instantly disappear, the 
moment the princes put themselves at their head. The soldier to be 
firm, must march under the command of some member of the royal 
family. He insisted strongly on this point, which meant that the time 
had come for action, and that words were now no longer enough, This 
report was less convincing than that of the Baron de Breteuil. The 
Comte d’Artois said to the Chevalier de Crussol, “‘ The poor Marshal 
seems devilishly afraid: to listen to him one would suppose there was 
nothing left but to conquer or die on the field of battle ; but things are 
not come to that point yet I hope.’ ” 


The Baron de Breteuil was ordered to communicate the result 
of this council in which the new ministry was settled, to Monsieur. 
He arrived full of the importance and consequence reflected from 
his new post, and had to submit to a very severe cross-examina- 
tion on the part of Monsieur, as to the means he reckoned on for 
carrying every thing by the hand of power. The result was not 
satisfactory to either party. Monsieur saw that the new ministry 
were incapable, and their attempt, in the present state of things 
inpossible, except to genius. 
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* During the whole of the 12th, the cabal at the chateau antici- 
pated a victory. Paris was believed in a state of stupor because Ver 
sailles was quiet, and because the members of the National Assembly, 
having desired to get up a meeting suddenly, had not succeeded. It 
was understood that the troops would, the day after, be ready to enter 
Paris: orders were in consequence given, and the Baron de Besenval 
was employed to execute them. I was far from partaking of this 
sense of security, although I knew that the regiment of Royal Dra- 
goons occupied the Champs Elysées along with the Royal German, 
and that the regiments of Royal Cravate, Renach, Salissemade, Dies- 
bach, four Swiss, that of Provence, Ventimille, Bercheny, Lauzun, 
and Nassau, were stationed at La Muette, at Charenton, at Sevres, 
at St. Denis, at the Military School, and at Versailles. The people 
and the populace, let loose in the streets of Paris, appeared to me far 
more formidable.” 

“1 was shut up in my own apartments, partly to receive my cou- 
riers and partly to escape the insolent joy of these momentary tri- 
umphers, when I learned the rencontre that had taken place in the 
Champs Elysées and at the entrance of the Tuileries, between the 
two regiments of German Royals and Lorrain Royals, commanded at 
the time by the Prince de Lambesc, and the French guards supported 
by a part of the populace. I thought it my duty then to go to the 
king, who received no estafette from Paris, for every authority in that 
city had completely lost itself. 

“ Louis XVI. listened to me with grief. He sent for the queen 
and the Comte d’ Artois, and desired me to repeat to them what I had 
told him. My sister-in-law and our brother observed, that this was 
not an event that ought to surprise us; the army was approaching, 
and as soon as the rebels showed themselves they would be chastised, 
when they had learned what there was to be afraid of, every yelping 
cur would seek his kennel. ‘The Comte d’Artois added, ‘ Lambesc is 
a fine fellow, who, by himself, would drive all this canaille before him, 
and to-morrow they will be singing ballads about his prowess.’ All 
of a sudden we saw the Baron de Breteuil enter so completely de- 
jected, that he had eyes for nothing before him. He went straight up 
to the king, and said, ‘ Sire, Paris is in full revolt; the Prince de Lam- 
besc is beaten and has taken to flight, he will be here in a few minutes.’ 

“ Louis XVI. uttered a shout of surprise: the queen turned round 
to conceal her emotion; and the Comte d’ Artois said to me, ‘ This 
becomes serious: how is it? do the people know how to fight?’ 
The baron, then perceiving us, was annoyed that he had let his intel- 
ligence escape before me, he wanted to mend his report and eat back 
some of his words. However, I addressed him, saying, ‘ Sir, I trust 
that in the arrangements you have made, the success of the Prince de 
Lambesc did not enter as a principal ingredient. There is no time 
to be lost; some firm and conciliatory measures must be taken, so 
that we shall have no necessity to retrograde, and yet avoid going 
forward.’ The minister had entirely lost all heart ; he stammered some 
unintelligible sentences. In the mean while the other ministers ar- 
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rived, as much frightened as himself. The Marechal de Broglie, get- 
ting hot, cried, ‘ Now is the time to get on horseback.’ ‘ Sire,’ 
added he, ‘ the sword is out of the scabbard: it ought never to be 
sheathed till after a victory. Negociations can now have no weight un- 
less they are backed with energy. The troops are still well-disposed ; 
they will maintain their obedience if your majesty, or one of the 
princes will come to place themselves at their head; but if not, before 
a month elapses, (he was wrong by twenty-seven days,) no one will 
be able to count upon them if they remain in inaction.’ This speech 
was far too warm for his present audience. The king trembled at 
the idea of a civil war; the ministers, who had not been in office 
many hours, did not know where they were or what they ought to 
do; and the Baron de Breteuil feared, if fighting were the order of 
the day, that all the influence he possessed would instantly revert to 
the Marechal de Broglie; so that he and the rest cried out against 
the opinions of the marechal, and began to talk of having plenty of 
time yet, of their immense resources, of their stores, of the troops, of 
the garrison and fortified towns, of the artillery—while, on the other 
hand, the rebels had nothing on their side but their unarmed inso- 
lence. Some one said, ‘ Apparently we have two days for rest; at 
the end of that time the signal shall be given.’ ‘ Two days in our cir- 
cumstances,’ said the old warrior, ‘are two centuries; minutes are 
years ; I wont answer for anything if we permit the mutineers to get 
the start, for before the end of the week I wager that sedition will have 
spread over half the kingdom.’ Every one raised his voice against this 
sinister prediction, and attempted to prove that it was unfounded. The 
queen alone seemed to be inclined to agree with the maréchal: she was 
disposed for vigorous measures, and prevailed so far, that it was deter- 
mined to employ them, but nevertheless not immediately. It was de- 
cided after the advice of the Comte d’Artois, and more especially the 
Baron de Breteuil, that the standard of war should be unfurled on the 
night between the fourteenth and the fifteenth: it was now the evening 
of the twelfth, so that we benevolently accorded four-and-twenty hours 
to our enemies. The Duke de Broglie cast a glance of despair at me, 
and making the excuse of having some orders to give, he went out first 
—I followed him very soon,” 


On his return to his apartments he found several members of 
the National Assembly waiting for him, and a dialogue ensued, 
in which it appeared at that time, that unless the king consented 
to give up his coterie, and accept the conditions of the National 
Assembly, that “ there was somebody at Paris who would do as 
well.” Monsieur was strenuously exhorted to take affairs into 
his own hands, and if there be anything in this work, it would 
appear there was a party in opposition to the Orleanites, and who 
despaired of the king, that were on the look out for a head. 

On the 14th, before “ the standard was unfurled,” the Bastille 
was destroyed, the authorities in Paris were deposed, and others 
created in their stead. 
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“Terror was at its height at the Chateau ; the last spark of energy 
was extinct; the cabal, more particularly, was overwhelmed, in truth, 
not without reason ; a ferocious populace had decided on getting rid by 
violence of all those whose influence was likely to perpetuate the abuses : 
there was in fact a positive danger for about a score of courtiers, male 
and female—the life even of the Comte d’Artois, and that of the queen, 
were compromised by the perseverance they had exhibited in opposing 
the wishes of the nation. When I became certain of this unhappy state 
of things, I felt that it was my duty to be no longer silent, but to talk 
with the king, and induce him to make some great sacrifice in order to 
avert these dreadful designs. I passed a part of the evening of the 14th 
in beseeching Louis XVI. to yield to the force of circumstances, and in 
assuring him that a persistance in his present course was to provoke the 
most horrible catastrophes.” 


The result of this conversation is said to have been the famous 
‘* improvised” visit to the National Assembly, in which the king 
threw himself into the tide of events, and gave them to understand 
that Necker should be recalled. But the wind never sat long in 
the same quarter at the Chateau, though the result of this visit 
would have shown any other people that all was not lost, and the 
way to repentance was still open. All the cabal saw, however, 
was, that their influence was at an end, and that the time for flight 
was come; they hoped to drag the king and the queen in their 
train, and if these mnie are to be relied upon they would have 
succeeded but for the author of them. 


‘* Happily, Madame P , who was a general favorite, but was fu- 
rious at being laid aside, got hold of the thread of the intrigue through one 
of her friends, and came in haste to inform me. It was time—the car- 
riages were packed, the guards had orders to hold themselves in readiness, 
and at midnight the whole royal family were to have quitted Versailles. 
Madame de P wrote me a note as follows : 

***« Monseigneur,—If I do not see you before half an hour passes, I 
shall have to announce to you that all is lost—all, France, and the royal 
family.’ 

** Madame de P , though very much the fashion, very pretty, and 
tolerably intriguing, had tact and sense. I was sure that she would not 
write to me in this style unless authorized by the importance of the cause. 
Besides, at so critical a moment, there was nothing to be neglected. I 
answered as she wished : she came to me by a private entrance, and told 
me point by point the whole scheme that was on foot, I was stupified at 
this imprudent determination, which seemed just contrived to answer the 
criminal purposes of the Orleanists. 1 sent a confidential person to the 
stables, and he returned, informing me that something extraordinary was 
going on there. 

‘* After the departure of Madame de P——, I assembled my council, 
that is, I remained a short time alone, considering hastily what I ought 
todo. Isoon came to a decision, and without loss of time went to the 
king ; as Providence willed it, the queen was not with him, having 
gone to the apartment of Madame de Polignac, where all the travellers 
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were assembled. ‘The hour was unseasonable, and etiquette forbade my 
appearance before the king. The sight of me excited some surprise in 
Louis XVI., who was walking backwards and forwards in his apartment, 
dressed in a plain frock coat, and not in a dressing-gown as he generally 
was at thathour. He asked me what I wanted, and I hastened to say, 

«<*T have come to learn, sire, how far a report which has _ reached 
me has its foundation in truth. It is said that the royal family quits Ver- 
sailles to-night for Lille.’ ‘Who has told you?” ‘ Permit me to re- 
main silent on that point ; only let me be informed whether I have been 
deceived.’ 

* *You have been told the trath. The Prince de Conde, the Cardinal 
de Larochefaucauld, the Dukes of Luxembourg and Broglie, the Baron 
de Breteuil—in a word—all the wise heads about me, think that the 
state of my affairs absolutely requires my absence for a brief period.’ 

*« I showed him all the danger of such a step, the advantage the Duke 
of Orleans would derive from it with the national assembly, the civil 
war that would necessarily follow, and in the end, I put the matter before 
him in such a light that he began to go along with me in my argument. 

** ‘I think with you that this journey may bring serious troubles along 
with it: I give it up willingly, but how break it off?’ 

“* * By declaring, that after mature reflection you are resolved not to 
compromise your honour by flight, at a moment when you have just 
straightened the bonds that bind you to the nation.’ 

“* « The queen will be strangely vexed at it.'—‘ She will cease to be'so 
the instant your majesty has explained the reasons which have induced 
you to remain. | Request her presence, sire, for it is eleven o'clock, and 
at twelve you ought to be on the road. Seing me, added I, so well in- 
formed, ought you not to fear that I am not the only one to whom the 
secret is communicated ?’” 

The queen is sent for, and gives Monsieur no very agreeable 
reception; but it is, however, finally determined that the Comte 
D’ Artois and the courtiers shall depart, and the king and queen 
remain, Great disappointment is felt among the travellers, and 
Monsieur comes in for a plentiful share of abuse. ‘l'o the enmity 
of the cabal the author attributes many of the scandalous stories 
which, as is well known, during and after the revolution, were 
plentifully scattered at his expence. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to say that he is here cleared from every aspersion: for who is 
ever wrong in his own memoirs. 

The memoirs end about the commencement of the year 1790: 
after the forced removal of the king to the Tuileries: and 
Monsieur had taken up his abode at the Luxembourg. The last 
intrigue narrated is the connexion of Mirabeau with the court, and 
the scheme of making him prime minister, which failed, says 
Louis XVIII. by the treachery of the queen, who had appeared 
to favour it, and the activity of the Orleanists, who dreaded the 
event, as calculated to restore the monarchy. 
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CRITICAL SKETCHES. 


to 


Art. XIII.—-Pensées sur ? Homme, ses habitudes et ses devoirs; par 
J. B. Thibault, chef de l’Institution de Pertuis, Paris. 1831. 8vo. 


In noticing the Pensées of M. Ancillon, in a former number, we took 
occasion to remark, that a man who publishes his Thoughts in little 
detached sentences, ought either to enjoy a very signal reputation, or 
his thoughts ought to be of peculiar pith. It is taking something of a 
liberty with the world, to offer to it the general results of one’s thinking, 
without entering into the details of the mode by which those results 
are arrived at. In Ancillon we are ready to excuse the form of the 
sentences for the sake of the matter; but there are very few to whom 
such an excuse is available, and we do not think that M. Thibault is 
among them. His ideas are in general not very original, and some- 
times quite common-place. Some of them would have done very well 
to diversify an almanac with, but there does not seem to us sufficient 
occasion to have intruded a mass of them upon the public. It is true 
that the superior attention which the science of mind and morals 
receives in France, renders the collection more interesting there than 
in Britain, where metaphysical science is almost dead: but upon the 
whole we cannot find many of M. Thibault’s thoughts worthy of 
extraction. We subjoin, however, a few which have struck us as the 
most original. 


“Tt is a mark of weakness of heart to impart one’s misfortunes to others 
without necessity; it is in some sort to beg their pity.”—p. 79. 

“ When we aspire to public favour, we must not lose sight, that the only 
means of pleasing all the world is to please every individual of it.”—p. 82. 

“‘ There is no enterprise which one conducts so well to its end as that of 
which one has oneself conceived the project.”—p. 158. 

“ The earth is a theatre, in which the spirits come to play for some time the 
character of man.” —p. 158. 

“ The title is to a book what physiognomy is to a man; a well-chosen title 
does the same service as a handsome face. ‘There are indifferent titles, as 
there are unmeaning faces. One experiences the same mental pain in seeing 
a work which does not correspond to its title, as in seeing a man whose mind 
is not in harmony with his countenance.”—p. 159. 

“ We only begin to know how to live, when we know how to measure our- 
selves with objects; that is to say, to proportion our attachment and our appli- 
cation to their importance. It is thus that we avoid too great an indifference 
for great things, and too great an ardour for small ones.”’— p. 174. 


This last sentence struck us as being the most worthy of record in 
the whole collection. It conveys a lesson of such — use, that 
we abstain from comment upon it, from fear of weakening its effect. 
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Art. XIV.—De l’ Education Publique, considerée dans ses rapports avec 
le développement des facultés, la marche progressive de la civilisation, 
et les besoins actuels de la France; par F. M. L. Naville, Ministre du 
Saint Evangile, &c. &c. Paris. 1832. 12mo. 

Tuts is a republication of an essay which last year obtained the gold 

medal offered by the Societé des Modes d’ Enseignement of Paris, (noticed 

in our 16th number,) for the best treatise on the following subject :-- 

“ Indicate the best means of favouring the developement of the intellectual 
faculties in both sexes, and of giving to scholars the habit of, and taste for, 
labour—establish the bases, and trace the plan of a system of public instruc- 
tion adapted to the wants of each individual, and of society at large.” 

After showing that education in all countries ought to vary according 
to national circumstances, and detailing the wants of society at the 
existing epoch, the author lays down the principles to be followed in 
the organization of public instruction, and explains and particularizes 
the branches of knowledge required to be taught. He then reasons 
on the developement of the intellectual faculties—lays down rules for 
the classification of the schools—for the composition of elementary 
books—and for regulating the changes of the system in general—and 
concludes by pointing out the course to be pursued for carrying the 
plan recommended into effect. The essay appears to us to proceed 
from a comprehensive mind, fully acquainted with the subject in all its 
bearings, and disposed to deal with it with that candour and modera- 
tion not always found in men who are strongly impressed with the 
lamentable errors of the present system of carrying on, what is called, 
education, but which approaches about as nearly to the true meaning 
of that term, as the performance of the unknown tongues by the Ir- 
reverend Edward Irving and Company approaches to the conduct of 
rational beings. Though the essay is, of course, peculiarly adapted 
to France, it is by no means inapplicable to the case of other countries, 
and we recommend it to the attention of all who are interested in the 
great cause, on which depends so much of the happiness of the present 
and future generations of men. 

The essentials of education, according to our author, to the multi- 
tude, of whatever station or calling, are, 1st. To know how to read, 
write, and cipher: 2d. To know the truths of religion: 3d. To have 
some notions of the organization of the society in which one lives, and 
of the part which one may act therein: 4th. To possess certain rules 
of conduct, which may be useful in a multitude of cases where a man 
may be thrown upon his own resources. Shaping his plan upon this 
principle of utility, in reference to the wants of the lower orders, he 
refutes thus triumphantly the fallacious opinion of the danger of the 
spread of education, which is still held by the few, whom it seems im- 
possible to furnish with understanding in this respect, though argu- 
ments have been urged to them often and in vain. 


** But, it will be said, is there not, nevertheless, some danger in extending 
popular instruction as much as you propose? There is doubtless either bad 
faith or strange error in the reasons egal by those who would deprive the 
people of the most elementary matters of knowledge; but if instruction is car- 
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ried beyond certain limits, is it not to be feared that the mechanical profes- 
sions may be abandoned, either because they will not offer attraction to culti- 
vated minds, or because they will not satisfy ambitions which will aspire to 
more elevated vocations ; and do we not thus run the risk of forming a race of 
insolent subordinates, of half-knowers, of impertinent reasoners, who will want 
to speak of every thing, and decide on what they do not understand ? 

““ Undoubtedly, we may inspire persons belonging to the lower ranks of 
society with an aversion for the employments to which they are destined, if we 
develope their imagination by literary studies: that is one of the inconveniences 
of education as it is: but the instruction of which the plan is here formed does 
not present this obstacle. The knowledge which the generality of children 
will imbibe in our schools is not of a nature to take from them the taste ror the 
vocations which they will be called upon to embrace, but rather to attach them 
the more to them, in enabling them to follow them with more intelligence, 
pleasure and profit, and in raising them in estimation. Will the labourer lose 
the taste for his vocation, when he is capable of reading treatises upon agricul- 
ture, can calculate the produce of his land, and give to his labour the most 
advantageous direction; when his noble profession will be raised in his own 
eyes by the interest which savans will find in conversing with him, and the 
value they will set upon his observations? Facts belie such a supposition ; 
agriculture is not abandoned in countries where children are carefully edu- 
cated, but excites in them greater interest, being practised with more intelli- 
gence. The Scotchman has not exchanged his spade for his books. In Swit- 
zerland, the parts of the country where the schools are best attended, are also 
those where the land is the best cultivated; the Canton de Vaud, for example, 
is distinguished for the care with which its vines are cultivated. The pupils 
of the pauper establishment at Hofwyl receive a very extended instruction : 
they are taught algebra, as far as the equations of the second degree inclusive, 
natural history, the elements of physics, chemistry, and mechanics, the history 
of Switzerland, and music; nevertheless, we are assured that they are remark- 
able for their decided taste for agriculture. Neither will the artisan lose the 
love of his condition, when he shall be able to dispense with the aid of others 
to reduce his notes and regulate his accounts, when by giving his work more 
regularity and perfection, he will give greater satisfaction to his employers. 
Distinguished for his information, perhaps even to an excess, and having, like 
Rousseau’s father, a Plutarch and a Montesquieu by the side of his stall, the 
watchmaker of Geneva does not on that account exercise his art with the less 
zeal and success. 

*¢ But some think that young people, more instructed than their parents, will 
fancy they can dedicate themselves to more elevated vocations, and their wishes, 
in this respect, will be seconded by their parents. The consequences of such 
an ambition might be to be feared, if that was alone sufficient to bring with it 
capacity; but Providence itself has here imposed limits to the intellectual de- 
<aapeane of the mass of mankind; and from the inequality of talent there 
will result in the progress of the pupils a difference which ought to decide the 
choice of their vocation. The vanity of some individuals may, perhaps, be 
liable to be deceived; but society, will gain much, in so far as the most im- 
porent stations will only be occupied by men who are capable of filling them. 

upposing, however, that inferior employments were abandoned, the inconve- 
nience would be only temporary ; for the rise of wages in occupations where 
the convenience might be diminishing, would soon attract to them those who 
might have chosen other occupations, in which, by an increasing competition, 
the profits might be diminished. Besides, as we have remarked, the arts rise 
in the intellectual scale in proportion to the progress of civilization: the ideas 
which once formed the whole stock of science of the cultivator-proprietor, are 
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soon scarcely the limit of those of the simple labourer; the knowledge which 
sufficed to a Parisian cabinet-maker cannot long satisfy a village carpenter. 
The more society advances, the more the arts are perfected, require intelli- 
gence, and raise themselves above the rank of mechanical works; the more, 
also, in consequence, the number of occupations which require no exercise of 
mind becomes limited; and there will still always be left some of this latter 
kind, as the appendage of those whom a complete defect of personal means, 
or the exigencies of an impeded position, may leave in arrear of the general 
movement. 

“« Lastly, there is a fear of the presumption, which in the lower classes might 
result from a system of instruction carried beyond the first elements. When 
young people are taken out of their sphere, without leading them to the point 
at which science engenders a modest doubt, it is in fact opening a career to 
ridiculous pretensions, and to endless reasonings upon obscure ideas; but 
there is no reason to fear that instruction would have these fatal consequences, 
if it were limited to giving the pupils such knowledge as is suited to their 
wants and their future vocation, and which has practical results for its end and 
criterion. It is, besides, natural for individuals who belong to the lower 
orders to become vain of the instruction they receive, when their knowledge 
distinguishes them from persons of the same condition. But how could such 
a sentiment arise and develope itself in them, if this instruction was general? 


Those who find their equals among their comrades have no cause to elevate 
themselves above the rest. 


“« Thus the plan of study which we have proposed for the mass of the nation 
avoids all the inconveniences that might result from a system of instruction 
badly directed, or too extended.”——pp. 37—41. 


Art. XV.—Voyage en Russie : Lettres écrites en 1829, par Léon Renou- 
ard de Bussiere. 8vo. Paris, 1831. 


TuRee years since, the author of the “ Letters” before us published two 
similar volumes of his travelling correspondence, “‘ Lettres sur ('Orient,” 
the fruit of his peregrinations in Turkey and in Greece. They were, 
we believe, his maiden production, but although cleverly and pleasantly 
written, exhibited evident marks of youth and inexperience, and as a 
whole were decidedly inferior, in all the qualities that confer value on a 
traveller’s remarks, to the volumes of M. Fontanier, which appeared 
about the same time, and were reviewed in our tenth number. 

The Letters on Russia appear to us to be in all respects superior to 
their predecessors. The ground over which the author travels is, perhaps, 
even more beaten than his previous track, but he has shown both tact and 
skill in avoiding the trite and common place topics which have been 
dwelt upon, usque ad nauseam, by preceding travellers; and we are in- 
debted to his volume for much information on subjects respecting which 
previous accounts were deficient or contradictory. 

The scene which he witnessed at his entrance into the capital of the 
empire was well calculated to impress upon his mind the wide moral 
interval which separates Russia from civilized Europe; and we shall 
extract it, as a specimen of his style and manner of narration. 


“ Au détour d’une rue presque déserte, nous nous trouvimes en face de 
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deux hommes du peuple. [Ils portaient une longue barbe, leurs cheveux 
étaient —— symétriquement par devant, et ne tombaient par derritre que 
jusqu’a la hauteur du milieu de la téte, ou leurs boucles épaisses se termi- 
naient en une ligne parfaitement horizontale, et laissaient voir 4 découvert la 
nuque et le bas de la téte, qu’on avoit soigneusement ras¢é. Une tunique 
d’etoffe rouge, liée par une ceinture au milieu de leur corps, tombait jusqu’aux 
genoux, et par-dessus ce premier vétement, une peau de mouton, grossitre- 
ment taillée en forme de caftan, était suspendue sur leurs épaules, la fourrure 
tournée a l’interieur. Ils n’avaient point de bas, mais leurs jambes étaient en- 
tourées de laniéres en toile, et leur chaussure consistait en une espéce de 
sandales artistement tressées en écorces d’arbre: c’etaient, enfin, deux de ces 
figures comme on en voit des milliers dans les rues de Pétersbourg, et que nous 
sommes toujours encore tentés de prendre pour des sauvages. Leur con- 
versation était trés-animée; elle s’échauffait toujours davantage, et comme 
bientét ce fut une dispute de plus vives, nous pensions déja qu’ils allaient en 
venir aux mains. Mais dans ce moment se présente un homme, le chapeau 
rond sur la téte, un habit bourgeois sur le corps, et sans aucun signe exterieur 
qui piit indiquer un officier de police. Vous croyez sans doute qu’il va parler 
raison 4 ces deux querelleurs, et ticher de les raccommoder per les voies de la 
persuasion? Non; ilvadroit a l'un, et, sans proferer une parole, il lui applique 
violemment cinq ou six coups de poing dans la figure, puis s’elance sur le 
second, lui en donne autant, et finit par s’éloigner, en leur adressant collec- 
tivement huit ou dix mots, dont le sens était probablement, qu’une autre fois 
ils n’en seraient pas quittes 4 si bon marché. Li-dewes nos deux Russes, qui 
étaient restés, pendant cette prompte exécution, immobiles et muets, se retirerent 
paisiblement ; plus de rixe, plus d’altercation; ils se parlaient méme d’un ton 
qui nous semblait tout-a-fait amical.”—p. 11. 


Revolting as this may appear, the argumentum baculinum, if in this 
case it may be so called, is the only one, which, for along series of years 
will have weight with the Russian boor, in whom inveterate habits of 
servitude have long extinguished the finer feelings and nobler qualities of 
the heart ; and what is here said of the serfs of the crown may be gene- 
rally applied to the peasantry throughout the empire: “ ils sont trop 
grossiers pour sentir ce que leur position a de pénible et d’humiliant.”— 
p- 81. Where this is the case, all views of improvement must be pro- 
spective; it is to the rising generation we must look—to those, the resi- 
liency of whose mind has not been destroyed ; the object of the philan- 
thropist must be to insure to them the advantages of an education, 
which will enable them gradually to elevate themselves in the scale of 
humanity. As to liberty, it is a blessing which they are as yet wholly 
incapable of appreciating; and more than one generation must pass 
away, before the great mass of them can be sufficiently enlightened to 
understand the principles, or value the benefits of a free government. 
The following statement respecting the peasants of Livonia, affords a 
case in point: to them may well be applied the words of Verri: divenuti 
arbitri della vostra libertad, rimaneste servi. Cosi tolto il gwgo al bue, sta 
curvo, aspettandolo di nuovo. 

“ The position of the Livonian peasants has undergone some important 
changes within a few years: their masters have declared them free men. In the 
month of May, 1818, their enfranchisement was resolved upon in a congress of 
proprietors, after which a commission, appointed by the — Alexander, 
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undertook to tix the basis of this new liberty. Their labours, completed in a 
few months, were approved by the nobility, and soon after passed into a law. 
But a general irritation Se pe itself among the serfs. In many cantons 
they assembled in arms and presented the strange spectacle of a population 
rising to maintain their slavery.* Some elders, judges, and priests were de- 
puted to them ; these they insulted. Force was employed ; they endeavoured 
to resist it. We reject, they said, this liberty which you establish against our 
wish; we do not wish to be detached from the soil which nourished our 
fathers. Let a property in that be granted to us, if it be pretended to set us 
free! If not, let us be left in our ancient slavery. The force which was dis- 
played silenced these complaints. To understand them, it must be known, 
that in Livonia, as well as in Russia, certain principles of order and of justice 
had gained access into the very bosom of slavery. The serfs transmitted 
regularly to their eldest sons the lands which had been entrusted to them, and 
it was almost unheard of that one should be deprived of his inheritance, ex- 
cept in consequence of some crime or serious offence. This species of infeud- 
ation, in virtue of which the possession of the same fields was retained in the 
same family, passed in the eyes of the serfs for a real right of property. En- 
franchisement having raised, or in their opinion reduced, them to the 
condition of farmers, it was necessary to grant to their lords the right of dis- 
missing them if they chose, at the expiration of their leases, and to replace 
them by other tenants. On this account the peasants thought themselves de- 
prived of their ancient privileges, and made such energetic protestations. 

“ With time the greater number have finished by perceiving the advantages of 
their new position, and less baseness and servility 1s already remarked in their 
intercourse with their lords. They have obtained the right of acquiring every 
species of real property except the lands of the nobility. After 1832 they may 
establish themselves indiscriminately in any part of Livonia, and from this 
period also they may settle themselves in towns and purchase the rights of 
burgesses. Being detached from the glebe, they have seen permanent and 
uniform institutions take the place among them of an arbitrary regime. Public 
assemblies (communes) have been organized throughout the country, and 
every peasant, who is of age, has been invested with the right of taking part in 
the debates of the general meeting, which, in each division, regulates the impo- 
sition of taxes, votes the expenses of ‘the district, and elects the officers and 
judges.”.—p. 272. 


Hence we see that the government is pursuing a course of ameliora- 
tion, not indeed by any rash and precipitate measures, which may fo- 
ment discontent, and lead to a convulsion, but by those slow and gradual 


* While this sheet is passing through the press, we find, from a note in the last pub- 
lished volume of the Waverley Novels (Redgauntlet, vol.2. p.314), that a case similar 
to the above occurred in our own country so late as 1775. ‘‘The persons engaged in 
these occupations (colliers and salters) were at this time bondsmen ; and in case thi 
left the ground of the farm to which they belonged, and as SS to which their 
services were bought or sold, they were liable to be brought back by a summary pro- 
cess. The existence of this sort of slavery being thought Eeceundiedhds with the spirit 
of liberty, colliers and salters were declared free, and put upon the same footing with 
other servants, by the Act 15 Geo. ILI. cap. 28, They were so far from desiring or 
prizing the blessing conferred on them, that they esteemed the interest taken in their 
freedom to be a mere decree on the part of the proprietors to get rid of what they cailed 
head and harigald money, payable to them when a female of their number, by bearing 
a child, made an addition to the live stock of their master’s property.” 

Is there no practical lesson to be learned from these instances, with reference to the 
long-mooted question of the final abolition of slavery in our West-India Colonies ? 
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changes, imperceptible to superficial observers, which, from shocking no 
prejudice, excite no fears, and undermine the structure of ancient 
abuses, till it silently crumbles away. Due respect for religion is pub- 
licly shown by the members of the imperial family ; efficient measures are 
taken to improve the condition of the clergy and to insure their respec- 
tability; schools are being established for the instruction of youth; 
(these observations, be it remarked, were made three years back,) a 
general officer was banished to Siberia, for having caused two of his 
serfs to be beaten to death (page 86). It is possible that the means 
adopted for the present improvement of the condition of the peasantry, 
and for the education of their children, may be not the fittest to 
promote the end in view, but we doubt if any stranger can judge 
what is and what is not compatible with the internal peace and safety 
of the Russian empire, and determine the conditions which restrict the 
solution of this most difficult problem. It is not likely that when the 
resources and power of Russia have been so erroneously estimated by the 
writers on European statistics, they could more accurately combine the 
elements for a correct estimate of her moral condition. The best 
policy is not always that which is possessed of the most abstract merit, 
ut that which is fittest for the circumstances it is to meet. ‘The lo- 
cating of the military colonies by Alexander was a measure of expe- 
diency; Europe shook with terror at the name of them, but there would 
have been greater cause of alarm, had they not been established. 
Speaking of these military colonies, we have no where found a more 
luminous account of them than in M. de Bussiére’s pages. Having 
stated that the colonies of infantry and cavalry afford a total of 46,000 
soldiers, fit for active service, and a reserve amounting to about half that 
number, he says the following details apply more particularly to the 
regiments of infantry. 


“ The colonization of a regiment consists in placing it in perpetual canton- 
ments, in a territory which it never quits except for a campaign; and the 
other inhabitants are attached to the land of the colony, with an obligation to 
lodge and feed the soldiers, and successively furnish the recruits. Every thing 
in the colony receives a military stamp. The farmers or tenants are obliged to 
wear the uniform, are placed under the orders of old officers, and form what is 
called the colonised battalion. _ During their whole lives they remain subject 
to a severe discipline, which extends even to the direction of their agricultural 
labours. Their children are born soldiers; from the age of twelve years they 
receive the musket and cartouch box. Afterwards they enter into the reserve, 
and are subsequently placed in the active battalions. After fifteen years’ service 
they return for five years into the reserve, and at last terminate their days as 
invalids of the colony, unless the inheritance of their fathers, or some new dis- 
tribution of the land, should cause them to become cultivators or farmers. The 
male population of a colony is therefore composed of the following elements. 

1. Fas farmers or cultivators properly so called. 

2. The cantonists. The male children of a military colony are thus called. 
They receive gratuitous instruction in the schools established by the govern- 
ment ; at the same time they are taught one or more trades, and are exercised 
in the use of arms. At the age of eighteen, the strongest are placed in the 
reserve, after having undergone an examination. 
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3. The soldiers of the reserve. Each colonised regiment has a battalion of 
reserve, one half of which, in the event of war, is united with the active batta- 
lions, to enter upon service along with them. The cantonists terminate their 
military education in the reserve. They remain there for two years, and when 
at the age of twenty they enter the active battalions, they are fitted to be led 
at once to the field of battle. 

4. The soldiers of the active battalions. These are ready to march at the first 
signal. Their long term of service, and still more the education they have re- 
ceived as cantonists, make them from habit excellent soldiers. Their pay does 
not exceed eleven roubles a year; but they are clothed by the state, and the 
cultivators feed and lodge them. If they are themselves the eldest sons of far- 
mers, and their father dies, or if in any other regular way they are called to 
the succession of a tenant, they are entitled to their discharge, and enter imme- 
diately into possession of their farm. As long as they remain under their co- 
lours, and no war or extraordinary service keeps them out of the territory of 
the colony, they serve as farm-servants to the tenants, and their labour repays 
these last for the expense of their maintenance. 

5. The invalids. This denomination is bestowed on the old soldiers, who 
have completed their twenty years service. They enjoy, to the exclusion of the 
other individuals of the colony, the privilege of allowing their beards to grow. 
Being lodged among their relations or the other farmers, they share their la- 
bours, and when age or infirmities have weakened their strength, the govern- 
ment provides for their maintenance. : 

Finally, 6. A last class, without any particular denomination, comprises the 
old cantonists, who have performed no military service, on account of the weak- 
ness of their constitution, or a superabundance of recruits. These people, 
thrown upon their own resources, work as farm-servants, or gain their liveli- 
hood by the trades which the government has taught them. The lot of the 
colonised troops appears to me far preferable to that of the other Russian sol- 
diers. These last, from the time they are enrolled, are in some sort dead to 
their family; all their former relations are destroyed. The soldiers of the co- 
lonies, on the other hand, are not torn from their domestic ties: they remain 
children, fathers of families, even citizens to a certain degree. 

As to the ancient serfs of the crown, who have been transformed into farmers 
or military cultivators, they have not been able as yet to accommodate them- 
selves to their new position. With their affections crushed, these poor creatures 
grieve in silence. Ignorant simplicity made them value their former existence, 
and the recollection of this relative happiness, which was founded upon habit, 
never leaves them. Besides, they were subjected to the most severe labours 
during the first years; they cleared the ungrateful soil which was assigned 
to them, built villages, constructed bridges, roads, and canals. But these 
motives for regret and suffering will not exist for a second generation, whose 
lot, I think, will be less hard than that of the serfs of the crown. The 
farmers receive the title of free men, and this denomination, if it be ill 
suited to cultivators bowed down by military despotism, proves at least on 
the part of the government an intention rather to raise than to depress this 
class. The state supplies the farmers with a furnished habitation, six or eight 
hectares (from fifteen to twenty English acres) of land, cattle, and agricultural 
implements; and they pay neither property tax, nor capitation, nor rent. All 
that they acquire becomes at their death the property of their natural heirs; 
the farm which is intrusted to them may in some degree be considered as their 
patrimony. When age no longer allows them to superintend its labours, or 
when they feel their end approaching, they themselves nominate their suc- 
cessor. In this manner the possession of a farm may be perpetuated in the 





1 
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same family as a genuine property, and it is only in extreme cases, in conse- 
quence of a judicial sentence, that a tenant can be expelled from it. 

In general, the —_ to which the cultivators are subjected is not arbitrary, 
as in the other villages of Russia. Thus, for example, none of them can be 
subjected to corporal punishment, without legal forms being gone through, and 
in each locality the primary jurisdiction is intrusted to an elective magistracy, 
which exercises at the same time certain functions of police as well as of ad- 
ministration. 

Philanthropic precautions are taken to prevent indigence and misfortune. 
A magazine of wheat, maintained by the inhabitants at large, removes all dan- 
ger of famine. The sick are taken care of gratuitously in a central hospital; 
orphans become the adoptive children of the colony, and the maintenance of 
the widows and the aged is provided for. A savings’ and trading bank insures 
for the farmers the preservation of their gains, and in times of distress even ad- 
vances money to them without interest, to the extent of five hundred rubles. 

The gratuitous instruction given to the children deserves the highest praise. 
Nothing is neglected to make them at once good agriculturists, well instructed 
soldiers, and skilful artisans. In the schools, which are organised according 
to the methods of Lancaster and Pestalozzi, they are taught to read and write; 
they are exercised in music and singing, are taught the elements of arithmetic, 
painting, and geometry; and the precepts of religion are explained to them. 

Those who display most zeal and aptitude are placed in a school of sub- 
officers, and these children of moujiks (peasants) have before them a prospect 
of rising to the rank of officers, which they are entitled to after twelve years of 
irreproachable service. To sum up all, the internal management of the colo- 
nies procures for their inhabitants certain privileges and even positive rights. 
Liberty would there be sought for in vain; but, at least, order, justice, and the 
regular action of a paternal authority are seen in the model of slavery. 

‘The life which the officers lead is but little favourable to the development of 
their instruction, and is painful from being so isolated. An almost general 
discontent is said to reign among them. Serious embarrassment to the govern- 
ment of the empire may result from this bad disposition of the chiefs, which, 
up to the present time, is shared by those under their orders. Perhaps in this 
apprehension may be traced the motive of the mystery in which the institution 
of the colonies is enveloped. A stranger rarely obtains permission to visit 
these establishments: even Russians are admitted to them with difficulty. 
Hence the creation of Alexander has only been more violently censured, and it 
may even be said that it has become unpopular, if this expression befitted a 
country where the people have no opinion, where the aristocracy appear in 
some sort exclusively in possession of the privilege of thinking.”—p. 256—8. 


This statement must calm the fears of the most jealous alarmist. Be- 
fore Russia can possess the moral strength which alone could render her 
formidable in bs resent state of European feeling, a considerable 
period must elapse, the duration of which must depend upon the character 
of him who holds the reins of the empire; for M. de Bussiére has well 
observed, that the concentration of power in the hands of the sovereign, 
for a long time to come, is an essential condition of the progressive 
developement of Russian liberty. 

The great annual fair of Nijnei Novgorod gave our youthful author 
a very exaggerated idea of the internal resources of Russia: the prac- 
tised eye of a mercantile traveller would have formed a different estimate 
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of this truly wonderful scene. His description of it is graphic and well 
worthy of perusal, but it is too long to transcribe, and would be spoiled 
by abridgement. An overland trade with India and China, though it may 
be best suited for the circumstances of Asiatic Russia, can never affect 
the commerce of the west of Europe, and the carrying trade of the east, 
were it to be again monopolised, could be so only by an essentially mari- 
time power. But with these conjectures we have nothing to do, and 
the idea of danger to our Indian empire from the encroachments of Rus- 
sia, is just as preposterous as that of her becoming the arbitress of Europe. 
The age of chimeras is passing away, and the increasing facilities of in- 
tercourse, as well as rapidity of communication between this country in 
particular and the great northern empire, will speedily dissipate all re- 
maining illusions respecting it. Steam-packets run from Lubeck to 
Petersburg once a fortnight during the summer months; the voyage 
across the Baltic is performed in four days; Lubeck is but sixteen leagues 
from Hamburgh; and in two days the London steamers reach the latter 
port. Now if Russian objects have hitherto been magnified or distorted 
by the supposed distance through which they have been seen, they must 
now appear in their natural proportions. A few more such volumes as 
this of M. de Bussiére will go farther to produce this effect, than dozens 
of more elaborate productions. 

But while we readily admit the general cleverness of this work, it is 
difficult to suppress an occasional smile at some of the author’s remarks. 
The teelings of admiration and astonishment with which he beheld some 
of the churches of Moscow were justifiable, and we can partake his 
enthusiasm respecting the charitable institutions of the nation at large, 
although we entertain some suspicions as to the principle of foundling 
hospitals; but when we find him treating with derision the “ nymphes 
et crapauds dorés, qui lancent dans les airs des jets-d’ean d’une hauteur 
prodigieuse” at Peterhoff, we cannot help suspecting that his sneer is 
equally directed against the national taste of France, and the anoma- 
lous monsters which disfigure her palaces ; the reine des grenouilles must 
be familiar to our readers. On the whole, we take our leave of this 
work, in great good humour with its author; if the inexperience of 
youth occasionally appear, it is redeemed by candour and good intention ; 
and the vividness of his impressions, unsophisticated by prejudice, shining 
through a correspondent fervour of style, prevents the interest of his nar- 
rative from ever flagging. We do not stumble upon heterogeneous frag- 
ments of ill digested science, embarrassing the work they are meant to 
illustrate, but are gratified by a a terse, flowing account, of regions not 
often visited by similarly disposed travellers; while such a degree of 
information is supposed in the reader, represented by the friend to whom 


the letters are addressed, as, by making him feel satisfied with himself, 
renders him better pleased with the writer. 
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Art. XVI.— Walhalla, oder Biographien der berithmtesten Teutschen aus 
allen Jahrhunderten—nach dem Plane wie die Namen und Bildnisse 
der ruhmmiirdigsten Germanen in der, von Seiner Majestét dem Konige 
Ludnig von Bayern, zu erbauenden Walhalla, bei Donaustauf, unweit 
Regensburg, prangen werden. Erster Band, 6 Heften. Miinchen, 
Passau, and Satie 1831. (Walhalla; or Lives of the most 
celebrated Germans of all Ages, after the Plan according to which 
the Names and Images of the most distinguished Germans are to 
appear in the Walhalla about to be built by his Majesty King Lewis 


of Bavaria, at Donaustauf, near Ratisbon.) 6 Numbers of the Ist 
Volume. 


Tuts long-titled book chiefly draws our attention as an announcement 
of his Bavarian Majesty's poetical, patriotic, and, above all, alt- Teutsch 
(old German, which is now the German beau-ideal of all poetry and 
patriotism) design, to erect a sort of Teutonic Pantheon under the 
et appropriate title of Watuatta,* wherein the busts of all 

erman great men are to be enshrined. We translate the very German 
account of this very German royal design. 


“‘ Lewis cherished this sublime idea even during that ignominious period 
when Germany pined under a foreign yoke; and looking, with the clear ken of 
the seer, into that futurity, in which, from the wreck of the helplessly down-fallen 
empire, the temple of German honour and German freedom was to be raised 
up in magnificence by courage and union, the high-hearted German dedicated 
his active mind to the execution of this idea. 

“ Tt was in 1821 that Lewis, then Crown Prince, gave orders for beginning 
the preliminary labours of a building which should unite into the splendid 
diadem of deathless fame, the busts of the greatest princes, generals, sages, 
artists and literati. With deep and appropriate significance was the name of 
Walhalla given to this Temple of German greatness; a no less profound sense 
appears in the choice of its locality. Upon a hill near the market-town of 

onaustauf (formerly Thunstauf, a frontier fortress belonging to history by the 
important events it has witnessed) arises Walhalla, stately in form and en- 
chanting by its site. Majestic oaks, designating German strength and German 
mind, crown the hill, and at its foot the mighty Danube pours along its waters. 
If on the north the eye is confined by picturesquely wooded hills, it ranges 
southwards over a boundless plain, rests upon Bavaria’s plenteous fields, 

lances upon the venerable Reginum, under the Agilolfingers the capital of 
avaria, and completes the cycle of contemplation with the ruins of the 
fortress of Stauf, whose mouldering walls remind us of the bloody battle fought 
here by the brave Lord of the Castle against the Warriors of Bernard of Weimar. 

“ Upon this spot, surrounded with images of German strength and German 
devotion, hallowed by their lofty destination, did Lewis, King of Bavaria, on 
the 18th of October, 1830, lay the foundation stone of Walhalla, and his 
minister Edward von Schenk, the immortal author of Belisarius,+ accompanied 
the solemn proceeding with a speech, the pure and solid eloquence of which 
powerfully seized upon the minds of the assemblage.” 


* Need we remind our readers that Walhalla is the Elysium of Scandinavian and 
Tentonic Mythology. 


t What Paynim Turks are we never to have even heard of a work that immortalizes 
@ prime minister ! 
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Part of this speech was a description of the mou carer Temple, whence 
we learn, with as much wonder, but somewhat less delight than the 
Bavarian audience, that the pseudo- Walhalla is to be a Doric Temple of 
white marble. We doubt whether the real old Einheriar* would feel 
comfortable in so classical an abode. It is moreover to contain, (we 
do not altogether comprehend the plan,) besides the proper Walhalla 
of the dead, a sort of anti-room called the Halle der Erwartung, or 
Hall of Expectation, wherein the busts of the yet living may await the 
joyful moment when the deaths of their respective originals shall 
sanction their admission into the permanent home of heroes. Prime 
minister Schenk concluded his description as follows :— 

“ There are our senses dazzled by generals—from the Cheruscan Hermann, 
who defeated the Romans, down to Schwarzenberg and Bliicher, who, this day 
seventeen years,t vanquished the French empire ;—men of faith (Glaubensmanner) 
like Nicolaus von der Fliie and Thomas a Kempis;—sages, like Leibnitz and 
Haller;—Germany’s first poets, from the author of the powerful Niebelungen 
Lied to Schiller;—the heroes of German imitative art, into which our sovereign 
has breathed new life, from the old masters down to Mengs;—finally, the sub- 
lime Dioscuri of German music, Gluck and Mozart.” 

We have said that it is this admirably German announcement of the 
unparalleled King Lewis’s growing Walhalla that has mainly tempted 
us to notice the work before us. The book Walhalla appears to be the 
device of an adventurous bibliopolist, who, as far we can understand, 
has speculated upon thus anticipating the inauguration of the future 
inmates of the Doric Walhalla, and has changed his authors until he 
found one “ up to the job,” (dem Geschift gewachsen). Although we 
shall not devote many lines to criticizing a work so concocted, we must 
congratulate the publisher upon having decidedly bettered himself, the 
first number being much the worst written; and we shall add a few 
words upon his production. 

One point especially claims observation. We are told in the title- 
page, that “ these biographies agree with the plan according to which 
the names and images are to figure in Walhalla;” (nach dem Plane wie 
die Namen und Bildnisse in der Walhalla prangen werden). Now the 
only meaning we can attach to these words is, that the order of sequence 
adopted by the publisher is that laid down by his Majesty, and this 
order grievously puzzles us. To explain the nature of our perplexity 
to the reader, we subjoin a list of the lives contained in these six num- 
bers, in their Walhalla order—Hermann, the Cheruscan; Prince 
Schwarzenberg; Bliicher; the Emperors Rudolph I. of Hapsburg 
and Lewis IV. the Bavarian; Nicolaus von der Fliie, called Brother 
Claus; Charlemagne ;—our readers are aware, we hope, that Char- 
lemagne was, to all intents and purposes, a German ;— Winfried, other- 
wise St. Boniface ;~ the Emperor Frederick II.; Mozart; the Empress- 


* The souls of warriors in Walhalla. 

t The battle of Leipzig was fought, it will be remembered, on the 16th, 17th and 
18th of October. 

¢ Winfried was a native of Devonshire, which we mention to show that the Anglo- 
Saxons are admitted to Walhalla, though the modern English seem to be excluded ; at 
least we draw this conclusion from the English army and its general having had, as we 
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Queen Maria Theresa; Mengs; Haller; the Emperor Otho I.; the 
Empress Catherine II. of Russia, by birth a German Princess; and 
Schiller. These personages occupy five numbers; the sixth is dedi- 
cated to the Hall of Expectation, and contains the Archduke Charles, 
Goethe, and Prince Wrede. 

Now that Hermann, Schwarzenberg and Bliicher should together 
open the series, we can understand; they are the deliverers of Germany 
from her first and her last perils, from Rome and from Napoleon; 
but why Rudolph of Hapsburg and Lewis IV. should precede Charle- 
magne, why Schiller and Mengs should appear in the first volume, 
whilst the author of the Niebelungen Lied and the old painters are re- 
served for later stations, we cannot divine. Still less why three of the 
unfortunate faiseurs d’antichambre, (if we may so modify the happy 
French phrase for being kept waiting,) the occupants of the Hall of Ex- 
pectation, should have their lives thus prematurely published, when by 
good luck, ere the last number of the last volume come forth, some of 
them may well hope to have obtained from death their translation to 
Walhalla,* a circumstance which would allow their lives to be so much 
more satisfactorily completed ;—for whose life may be deemed complete 
if we cannot say when and how he died, or where he is buried? 
Leaving this riddle, which we avow ourselves incompetent to read, to 
be solved by king, publisher, or author, (the last, as an unknown quan- 
tity, inspires us with least confidence,) we again turn for a moment to 
the typographic Walhalla. It is, as might be expected, upon the whole 
a superficial production. The learned will learn nothing new from its 
pages; but to the unlearned it may afford some little information con- 
cerning great historical characters, and more touching the talented few 
of modern days. The lives of the old Glaubensmiinner, St. Boniface, 
and Nicolaus von der Fliie, and those of the modern men of genius, 
Mozart, Schiller and Goethe, are written con amore, and are therefore 
really interesting. The Biographer evidently prefers Schiller to Goethe, 
but he does full justice to the wonderful and varied endowments of the 
latter. And in pointing out the great, and, even in its mutability, con- 
stant, influence, which, from his first dawn as a writer, that illustrious 
man has exercised over his countrymen,—an influence changing with his 
changes, from the sentimental in Werther to the romantic in Goetz von 
Berlichingen, (we use the word romantic in its continental not its English 
sense) to the classical in Iphigenia and Tasso, to the metaphysical in 
Faust, to the artistical in Wilhelm Meister, to the esthetic, and what not, 
in works innumerable, (we only seek to guide the reader’s recollection 
by a few titles,) he, the biographer, has conferred an obligation upon 
ourselves; and, superciliously as we may be thought to have treated his 
Walhalla, we would not finally dismiss him without making the amende 
honorable by this confession. 





are told, nothing to do with the victory of Waterloo—they are not denied some little 
share in the battle. 

* This has already happened with the most distinguished of the trio, whose busts 
occupy a niche in the Hall of Expectation, See the Necrology of Germany, in the 
Literary Intelligence of our present Number. 
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Art. XVII.—Homére et ses Ecrits, par M. Le Marquis de Fortia 
D’Urban. 8vo. Paris, 18382. 


Tue author of this ingenious dissertation strenuously labours to prove 
the personality of Homer, in opposition to Wolf and his followers, who 
maintain that the Iliad and Odyssey are centos from the works of 
different ancient bards, arranged in their present form when the poems 
were brought from the Ionian colonies to Hellas. The subsidiary 
topics involved in the discussion are of more importance than the 
main argument: the opponents of Homer’s individuality have asserted, 
that letters were unknown at the time of the Trojan war, and that the 
introduction of parchment and the papyrus did not take place until 
the seventh century before the Christian era. Herodotus, however, 
distinctly quotes inscriptions from tripods dedicated even before the 
first Theban war; and another, still in existence at Amycle, on the 
temple of Onga, (the Laconian name of Pallas,) imports that the 
temple was erected and consecrated by Eurotas, the king of the 
Icteocrateans, that is, long before the Doric invasion of the aspen 
nesus. The use of some species of epistolary materials is sufficiently 
proved by the mention of ‘folded tablets” in Homer; they may not 
have been made either of papyrus or parchment, but clearly they 
could not have been marble-slabs joined by hinges, nor tripods 
fastened by a chain. So far as external evidence bears upon the 
question, the Marquis has consequently a decided advantage over his 
opponents; but in truth the controversy can alone be decided by 
internal evidence, to which sufficient attention has not yet been paid by 
the combatants on either side. 






Art. X VIII.—Opere di Giordano Bruno, Nolano,ora per la prima volta 
raccolte e pubblicate da Adolfo Wagner, Dottore. 2 vol. 8vo. 
Lipsia, 1830. 

Giorpano Bruno* was one of those speculative minds, who at the 

revival of the philosophical studies, perceiving the absurdities of the 

old scholastic instruction, and the more heinous abuses of the theology 
of the Roman Curia, disgusted with both, instead of discriminating 
between truth and falsehood, between text and commentaries, threw 
aside altogether the guidance of religion and spiritual philosophy, and 
bewildered themselves in the dark and comfortless mazes of pantheism 
or materialism, This result, of common occurrence in every age, has 
been more frequently exhibited among Catholics since the reformation. 

When doctors assume too much, they must expect to meet with pupils 

who will rebel against their dogmatism. Nor are persecution, the 

dungeon and the faggot the means of reclaiming the latter, as the 
way vard life and dismal end of Bruno proved. He was born at Nola, 
in the kingdom of Naples, about the middle of the sixteenth century ; 





* He must not be mistaken, as has been done by some, for Leonardo Bruni of Arezzo, 
a learned writer of the fifteenth century, whose monument is seen in Santa Croce. 
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his first studies were directed to poetry; he early entered the order of 
Dominicans, monastic life being then deemed the most suitable course 
for an indigent studious man. He, however, soon expressed doubts 
about some of the most cherished dogmas of the Church of Rome, 
among others that of transubstantiation, and the consequence was, 
his sudden and timely escape from the cloister. He reached the 
refuge-land of Geneva, where he spent two years, making himself 
as obnoxious to the Calvinists by his irreligious opinions, as he was 
already to the Roman Catholics. He then went to France, and at 
Paris he published, in 1582, his satirical comedy // Candelajo, which 
was afterwards translated into French under the title of Boniface et le 
Pedant. It is written in imitation of Plautus and Terence, according 
to the taste of those times, exhibiting general characters of different 
conditions and professions of society, which afterwards in Italy gave 
way to the national maschere. The language is loose and obscure, the 
satire coarse, the humour low. 

He also wrote several philosophical works in Latin, which he dedi- 
cated to King Henry III. and to Henry of Angouléme, grand prior of 
France. Having made himself enemies in that country also, he proceeded 
to England in 1583, and repaired to Oxford, where he held public dis- 
putations with the doctors of that University. In London he enjoyed 
the patronage of Michel de Castelnau, the French ambassador to the 
court of Queen Elizabeth, at whose house he made the acquaintance 
of Sir Philip Sidney, Grenville, and other persons of birth and learning. 
Here he published a Latin work with the following title: Explicatio 
triginta sigillorum ad omnium scientiarum et artium inventionem, disposi- 
tionem et memoriam, dedicated to Michel de Castelnau, Seigneur de 
Mauvissiére. He also wrote three Italian treatises, in which he pretends 
to develope his system of philosophy, viz.: La cena della Ceneri, or 
‘** Evening Conversations on Ash Wednesday,” written in the form of a 
dialogue between four interlocutors. 2%. De la causa, principio el uno. 
3. De Vinfinito, universo, e mondi. He contends that matter is 
eternal and animated, the world infinite, that God is the soul of the 
world, and is all in all and in every part of it, &c. Spinoza after- 
wards borrowed Bruno’s system, falling however into grosser mate- 
rialism. In his theory of the sun and planet, Bruno adopted the 
Copernican system. 

runo wrote next, Spaccio della bestia trionfante, or “ the expulsion 
of the triumphant beast,” dedicated to Sir Philip Sydney, an obscure 
allegorical work, understood to be a satire against the court of Rome; 
and the Cabala del caval Pegaseo, con laggiunta dell’asino Cillenico, in 
which it is said that “ ignorance is the mother of happiness,” meaning 
sensual happiness, and that “he who promotes science, increases the 
source of grief.” 

“But even in the free land of England,” says the editor, “* Bruno’s 
restless spirit could not fix its course; he was doomed to wander, 
whilst envy was at work against him with its poisoned whispers ;”” and 
thus in 1585 he returned to Paris, where he wrote against the Aristo- 
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telians. Next year he repaired to Marburg in Germany, where he 
was matriculated, without however obtaining leave to give lectures. 
Upon this Bruno quarrelled publicly with the rector of the University, 
of which occurrence mention is made in the annals of that institution. 
He then proceeded to Wittenberg, where he was received professor, 
and published in 1587 a writing de lampade combinatoria Lulliana. It 
seems he was there invited to become a member of the Lutheran com- 
munion; but Bruno was, as Dr. Wagner says, “ unfriendly to all posi- 
tive religion,” and he proceeded to Brunswick, where he was well 
received by the Duke Julius, who sent him to Helmstadt as a private 
instructor. There he wrote a consolatory oration on the death of his 
patron, who died in 1589. He next repaired to Frankfort, where he 
published more Latin works in exposition of his metaphysical theories. 
From Frankfort, on a sudden, from what motive is unknown, Bruno 
had the rashness to return to Italy, within reach of the fangs of the 
Inquisition. His own friends could hardly believe the news of this 
inconsiderate step. He went first to Padua, and then to Venice, 
where he was arrested by the spies of the Inquisition, and from thence 
transferred to Rome in 1598, where he remained two years in the 
prisons of the Holy Office, keeping the Inquisitors at bay by giving 
them hopes of his recantation. When the latter at last perceived that 
he was only laughing at them, they pronounced, on the 9th of February, 
1600, the fatal sentence by which he was given up to the secular 
power, ut quam clementissime et citra sanguinis effusionem puniretur. 
Such was the cruel mock formality of that tribunal! Bruno is said 
to have replied to his judges: “You perhaps pronounce my sentence 
with greater fear than I listen to it.” He was detained eight days in 
the city prison, whence he was taken to the square of Campo di Fiore, 
and there, opposite Pompey’s theatre, he was burnt alive on the 17th 
February, 1600. Scioppius, the Latinist, who seems to have been 
present at the execution, relates that as they held up the crucifix to 
him, Bruno turned his face away, upon which he with the zeal of a 
fanatic observes, “ Such is the manner in which we at Rome deal with 
impious men, and monsters of a similar nature.” We cannot, on 
reading of such scenes, but devoutly thank heaven that they no longer 
occur in any part of Christian Europe. 

Dr. Wagner, the editor of the work before us, has collected Bruno’s 
Italian works above mentioned, which had become rare, and some 
which remained inedited. ‘They are only interesting to the scholar, as 
a sort of literary curiosity, and as a memorial of a remote though 
important period in the history of the human mind. We are far 
however from sharing the worthy Doctor’s enthusiasm, with which he 
extols to the skies the wild visions of poor Bruno, recorded as they are 
in an antiquated form, and an obscure and vicious style. 
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Art. XIX.—Essai Historique et Descriptif sur la Peinture sur Verre, 


ancienne et moderne. Par E. H. Langlois, du Pont de l’Arche. 
Rouen, 1832. 8vo. 


Tue best days of painting in glass, we fear, are over. It is an art espe- 
cially connected with Gothic architecture. It finds its proper place in 
the solemnity of cathedrals and antique halls; it seems out of place 
amidst the gaieties of villa architecture, or the modern imitations of the 
antique. Hence, with the decline of a taste for the Gothic, or at least 
of that inventive power which has covered our own country, as well as 
France, with such impressive monuments of Gothic architecture, the kin- 
dred art of painting on glass has fallen almost out of practice ; so much 
so, that it has often been erroneously supposed that the art itself was 
lost, and that the mode of imparting to glass those splendid and yet har- 
monious tints which shed such a softened brilliancy over the cathedrals 
of Rouen, of York, and of Canterbury, was irrecoverably gone. The fact 
is, it is not the art itself which has disappeared, but its patrons. In art, 
as in other things, talent takes the direction of demand, and the once 
lucrative and honourable employment, which had conferred lustre on its 
professors in the days of Jean Cousin, had, at the close of the 18th cen- 
tury—more occupied with pulling down churches than building then— 
worn out of fashion. 

Lately, it has been in the progress of revival in France, and this work 
of M. Langlois (the author of several valuable antiquarian works, parti- 
cularly on the cathedrals of Rouen, and the abbeys of Jumiéges and 
Fontenelle,) is likely, we think, to direct public attention favourably to 
the subject. It opens with a sketch of the introduction and progress of 
the art, and the three eras into which it may be divided: Ist, the use 
of pieces of glass, uniformly stained all over their surface, applied like a 
species of mosaic; 2nd, the application of enamel, by which the colour 
was made to penetrate more or less deeply, as might be required, into 
the whole or any particular portion of it ; and, lastly, the plan of paint- 
ing the whole subject at once on the glass, like an ordinary picture, and 
then by the application of fire, fixing the colours indelibly at once. The 
two former modes were naturally superseded, as comparatively imperfect 
and ineffective, by the third, which admitted of the free employment of 
all the resources of the art. The 16th century, therefore, as might be 
supposed, (which appears to be the date of the introduction of the third 
manner) is the Augustan age of glass painting. The author has described 
at considerable length, and with accompanying drawings, some of the 
paintings of this nature in Rouen, Chartres, Strasburg, Rheims, St. 
Denys, Metz, and other cathedrals and churches where the best speci- 
mens of the art in France are to be found. Even Milan, Cologne, and 
our own Canterbury, have not escaped his attention. Some of the ac- 
companying sketches give the highest idea of the perfection to which it 
has been carried, particularly two subjects in the church of St. Patrice at 
Rouen ; the one representing, in four compartments, the Triumph of the 
Law of Grace, and the other, an allegorical representation of Sin, the 
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Devil, Death, and the Flesh. In the latter, in particular, the figures of 
Adam and Eve are exquisitely graceful and well drawn. Death, con- 
trary to the usual garb in which Holbein and others generally represent 
him, is not drawn as a skeleton, but as a pale, wasted being, like the 
Atropos of the Greeks. Sin is appropriately attired as a lady of the 
court of Henry II. or Charles IX. ‘These are supposed to be from the 
designs of Cousin. Dagobert presenting the charter to the citizens of 
Rouen, (which entitles them to liberate a murderer every year,) is the 
subject of another painting in the church of St. Godard at Rouen.— 
There are anachronisms in this certainly: for the old Gothic monarch 
and his courtiers are represented as dressed in the taste of Francis I. ; 
but graceful ease of the figures, and the general good effect of the com- 
position, are undeniable. 

As the taste for the art declined in France, it seemed to cross the 
channel to England. During the 17th century, most of the glass work 
in the different colleges at Oxford was executed; it was begun at first by 
Van Linge and other Flemish painters, and afterwards proceeded with and 
completed by English artists, such as Isaac Oliver, Price, Giles, &c. 

Strangely enough, however, so slight had the demand for the increase 
of the art been during the 18th century, that both with us and in France 
an idea had almost begun to prevail that it was fairly extinct, till about 
1798, or 1800, some successful specimens executed in France proved the 
erroneousness of the opinion. ‘The painted glasses of M. Dehl, who had 
been assisted by M. Brongniart, director of the Royal Porcelain Manu- 
factory at Sévres, attracted immediate attention, and scarcely a year has 
elapsed since without some important contribution being made towards 
the revival and improvement of the art. MM. Mortelegue, Paris, 
Leclair, Vatinelle, Beranger, and others, have, from 1809 to 1823, pro- 
duced a variety of paintings which recal the best days of the art. M. 
Schill has occasionally exhibited flower subjects, a department where 
the extreme variety and gradation of the tints render the task of course 
more than usually difficult. To those who take an interest in the sub- 
ject, the book of M. Langlois, which may be considered as a useful 
abridgment of the larger work of Pierre le Vieil, will be found an acqui- 
sition. Besides his description of the cathedrals already mentioned, 
with descriptive plates (extremely well executed), the work contains also 
short biographical notices of most of the distinguished painters on glass. 
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BELGIUM. 


_M. de Reiffenberg, already known by his poetical versions of some of the 
historical recollections of his country, has at present in the press a collection of 
verses under the title of Traditions Nationales Belyes. 


The Abbe De Ram, to whom literature is indebted for two large volumes on 
the Synods of Malines, intends publishing a complete Synodon Belgicum, and 
should his undertaking succeed as it deserves, he will afterwards employ him- 
self in compiling a Belgia Christiana, on the plan of the well known Gallia 
Christiana. 





FRANCE, 


M. Tabaraud, ove of the last members of “ the Oratory,” and perhaps the 
last Jansenist in France, has just died at Limoges, in the eighty-eighth year of 
his age. He was the author of many able controversial works, aud occupied 
himself during several of the latter years of his life with a plan for uniting all 
sects of Christians into one communion. 








The National Society, an association founded on principles and with objects 
nearly similar to those of our own Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
appears to have anticipated the latter body in one of its schemes for the instruc- 
tion of the lower classes. It commenced at the beginning of this year (or rather, 
we believe, it took into its own hands) the publication of a monthly journal, 
entitled Journal des Connaissances Utiles, ** pointing out to all who have learned 
to read, their duties, as citizen, juryman, national guard, mayor and assistant, 
member of the committees of primary instruction: their rights, as tax-payer, 
communal elector, municipal counsellor, elector, and deputy candidate: their 
interests, as father of a family, landed proprietor, farmer, manufacturer, trades- 
man, and workman, of all conditions.” The price is only four francs per annum, 
and each number contains two sheets in octavo.. Means have been taken to 
insure a circulation of 100,000 copies, distributed all over France. We hope 
that our own Society will be as successful with its weekly Penny Magazine 
over Great Britain and Ireland ; the price of that is only one-fifth more, while 
the quantity of matter, judging by a comparison of the respective pages, is more 
than double. The difference in the contents of each, the devotion of the French 
journal to objects of pure utility, while the English unites a large mass of en- 
terlaining matter, suggests some curious rappiochemens of natignal character, 
and affords data for estimating the advances of each country in the scale of 
civilization. 

Few works on religious and moral subjects have had so extensive a popu- 
larity in modern times, as the Stunden der Andacht, or Meditations Religieuses, 
now for the first time translated from the original German into French, and of 
which our readers will find a prospectus stitched up with the present number. 
The evangelical spirit and mild onchon of the original have lost nothing im the 
translation, which we confidently recommend to our readers of all seots and 
persuasions. 
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A new weekly journal, entitled Le Semeur, was lately commenced at Paris, 
under the direction of Protestant editors, and is devoted to the consideration of 
religious, political, philosophical, and literary subjects. The religious articles 
are drawn up with great care, and subjects of controversy are avoided, the 
principal objects of the writers being to revive the true spirit of Christianity. 
In the literary and philosophical department, we recognize proof of consider- 
able talent and research. 


M. Champollion, whose premature death, at the age of forty-one, learning 
and science have such reason to deplore, and to whose discoveries in Egyptian 
hieroglyphics this journal has more than once attempted to do justice, has left 
behind him, ready for the press, a Grammar of the ancient Egyptian idiom, 
and a Coptic Grammar and Dictionary. A monument is about to be raised to 
his memory in his native city of Figeac. 


Dr. Spurzheim has commenced a gratuitous course of lectures on Phrenology 
at Paris, for the benefit of teachers and of all engaged in the work of education. 
These lectures have been commenced at the invitation of a new society, 
La Societé Anthropologique, just established, and which contains among its 
members many of the most distinguished names in science, literature, and the 
arts. Dr. S. is the president. 





The library of the late Professor Haffner, of Strasburg, now shortly to be 
submitted to public sale, and of which the first volume of the Catalogue has ap- 
es is one of the finest private collections in existence, and was formed by 

*rofessor H. during a period of nearly fifty years. The Catalogue was drawn 
up by the Professor himself, and is interspersed with characteristic notes, and 
methodically arranged. The first part, containing more than 8000 works, em- 
braces the departments of aiteene, geography, and travels, history and liter- 
ature, which are exhibited in a new order, according to which each division 

resents, at one view, the classes of Greek, Latin, French, German, English, 
talian, and Spanish literature. The second part, which is entirely devoted to 
theology, will appear shortly. The sale of the works comprised in the first part 
will take place at Strasburgh shortly after Easter, and due notice will be given 
of the exact time. Mr. Martin, advocate at Strasburg, and son-in-law of Pro- 
fessor H. will receive offers from intending purchasers, either for the whole, or 


any portion of the classes in the Catalogue, copies of which may be had of the 
publishers of this Review. 





The principal actors in the late Polish revolution are about to be illustrated 
in a series of One Hundred Portraits, accompanied with a biographical sketch 
of each character, by Joseph Straszewicz, himself a sufferer and an exile in the 
glorious cause. The work will be published at Paris, in 20 livraisons, each 
containing 5 portraits, and there will be editions in folio and in 8vo. A Pro- 
spectus is attached to our present number, and we earnestly recommend the 
undertaking to all lovers of national honour and independence—to all, and 


they are not a few, in England, whose patronage is ever extended to works like 
the present. 


Macedonia, until now, has never been explored by travellers, in a manner 
worthy of its ancient importance. The appearance of the first volume of M. 
Cousinery’s valuable work is an important addition to our geographical know- 
ledge, and contains much learned and interesting disquisition for both the 
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historian and the antiquary. The work will be completed in 2 vols. 4to with a 


map and many plates, and may be considered as an immediate continuation 
of the travels of Pouqueville. 

A third series of the Memoires du Museum d’ Histoire Naturelle, is about to 
appear, under the title of Nouvelles Annales du Museum d’ Hist. Naturelle. 
The professors of this great national institution, remark, in their prospectus, 
that they should fail in their duty to the public were they not to endeavour to 
extend the benefits of the science with which they are entrusted, beyond the 
circle of their auditory, to the world at large. This work is strictly intended 
as a repertory of facts in the sciences of Natural History, Anatomy, and Che- 
mistry ; and the editors possess a rich stock of materials for many volumes, in 
the observations made by travellers appointed by the museum, and by the 
medical men attached to the government voyages of discovery undertaken 
within the last 20 years. The Nouvelles Annales will appear quarterly. 








GERMANY. 


Necrology.—At Weimar, on the 22d of March, J. Wotrcanc von Gorrue. 
This is not the place for any observations on the character of one, whose name 
is at this moment the one most familiar in every corner of Europe; one of the 
few, on whom, even in his own time, the stamp of immortality is impressed in 
characters too legible to be mistaken, too deeply graven on the Leuet and 
intellect of Europe to be effaced. In our next number we propose to state, 
somewhat at length, our views as to his literary character and his influence on 
his countrymen and the world. 

The third volume of Dr. Marheinecke’s History of the Reformation in Ger- 
many, which has recently appeared, carries on the narrative for the ten years 
from 1530 to 1540. Although in the history of this period, after the delivery 
of the Augsburg confession, the Reformation assumes a more general character, 
and the history of Luther himself falls more into the back ground, yet the 
author, by ample extracts from the great reformer’s works and letters, has taken 
care that we shall not lose sight of his most interesting personal character, 
and it is always a source of gratification when he appears in all his originality, 
and roughness, according to the spirit of those times; for it is the declared 
object of the work to give a complete and lively representation of them. 








The Price current of Newspapers, &c., published by the Royal Prussian 
Newspaper Office, at Berlin; contains a list of 667 German, 177 French, 
72 English, 29 Italian, 23 Dutch, 15 Polish, 11 Russian-German, 6 Danish, 
5 Swedish, 3 Hungarian, 2 Bohemian, 1 Spanish, 1 Latin, 1 Modern Greek ; 
in all 1013 political newspapers, literary journals, advertising and commercial 
papers. To every article a notice is added, stating where, and how often, the 
journal appears, of how many sheets it consists, what the postage amounts to, 
and what is the total cost of it. By the publication of this list, which is in 
every respect highly interesting, the Prussian Government gives an evident 
proof of its desire to facilitate and promote the circulation of knowledge. 








M. Tauchnitz, the printer of Leipzig, who has rendered such eminent 
services to literature, by his stereotype editions of the Greek and Latin 
classics, and of Bibles and Testaments, in various languages, is at present 
engaged in preparing a new stereotype edition of the Hebrew Bible, to be 
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edited by Professor Jahn, already well known by his critical labours. Van der 
Hooght’s edition will be taken as the basis of it, but the editor will avail him- 
self of all that has been since done in the field of sacred literature, in order to 
render the new edition as perfect as possible. The work will be beautifully 
printed on fine paper, with a new type, with large margins and large spaces 
between the line. The price, in England, will be about 20s. 


The grim tyrant death has been very busy among the literati of Germany 
during the past year. Besides those whose deaths have been already recorded 
in this journal, we have now to add Westermeyer, Bishop of Magdeburgh, and 
a celebrated preacher ; Koch, another clergyman of the same city, and author 
of several esteemed botanical works; Professor Fischer of Berlin, well known 
by his excellent treatise on physics; Von Weber, Vicar-General of the Arch- 
bishoprick of Augsburgh, distinguished by his researches in physical science; 
Hegel, the celebrated professor of philosophy at Berlin; Count Julius von 
Soden, economist, and author of some literary works: Counsellor Schmalz, 
author of some works on political economy; Wilmsen, the friend of children, 
and the author of the most popular work in Germany for their use; Korner, 
father of the poet; Von Schmidt, professor at Berlin, deeply versed in the 
literature of the middle ages; André, editor of the Hesperus, at Stuttgart. 
Among the poets, romance writers, and artists we may enumerate Von Arnim, 
Zanini, and Lessmann ; the latter of whom is author of some interesting tales, 
and of letters on Italy and Spain (which were noticed in a former number of this 
journal), also a collection of elegies and love-songs, remarkable for their sen- 
sibility, naiveté, and harmony of versification; he perished by his own hand. 
The Baroness de la Motte Fouqué, one of the most successful imitators of Sir 
W. Scott; Ruprecht, painter, engraver, and architect; Klingemann, dramatic 
author and director of the Brunswick theatre; Wollanck, a distinguished 
composer; the poetess Amalie von Helwig, not less distinguished for her 
accomplishments in languages and painting, than for her poetical — She 
was the authoress of Die Schwestern von Lesbos, of a translation from Tegner’s 
Frithiof, &c. 





A supplementary volume, adapted to all former editions of the Conversa- 
tions- Lexikon, is announced for publication. It is intended td embrace every 
subject of interest that has occurred in History, Science, and Art, from 1829 to 
the present time. The articles will also be drawn up so as to render the work 
complete in itself, and particular care will be bestowed on those parts which 
treat on the recent developement of the spirit of constitutional liberty in Ger- 
many. 





We are glad to notice the commencement of a series of translations of the 
best German Theologians, which has been undertaken at Edinburgh, under the 
editorship of the Rev. C. H. Terrot, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
It appears under the title of “ The Biblical Cabinet; or Hermeneutical, Exe- 
getical and Philological Library;” the first volume contains a portion of J. A. 
Ernesti’s Principles of Biblical Interpretation. The translation appears to be 
well executed; the size commodious, and the printing and paper very good. 
The translator’s preface gives an account of the design of the collection, and 
especially of the work with which it begins, with some sensible remarks on the 
advantages of the study of Hermeneutics, and explains the liberties which 
he has taken with the notes of Ammon, the last German Editor of Ernesti, 
owing to their being strongly tinctured with the doctrines of the Rational School, 
and therefore obnoxious to the orthodox divines of this country. We under- 
stand that the plan has been warmly patronized by the Bishop of London, 
the Bishop of Salisbury, &c. 
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On the 1st of March—the day from which after this the liberty of the press 
may be exercised in the Grand Duchy of Baden—a political journal under 
the title of the Liberal will be published at Friburgh. The principal editors 
and proprietors are the deputies and professors Duttlinger, Von Rotteck, and 


Wettlinger. The principal object of this journal will be to defend the cause 
of constitutional Germany. 





ITALY. 


In the present want of satisfactory information concerning the confused state 
of affairs in central Italy, a pamphlet has been published by a Mr. Gherardi, 
of Arezzo, with the following lengthy but not very Somiiene title :— Note Storico- 
politiche generali, e pit in particolare intorno alla rivoluzione di aleune provincie 
centrali d'Italia, accaduta al mese di Febbrajo del 1831. It would appear from 
this, as well as from other accounts from the same quarter, that as far back as 
1829 some of the Italian liberals or unionists made overtures to the heads of 
another party, which, under the various names of Calderari, Sanfediste, Apos- 
tolicals, &c. have existed in different parts of Italy ever since the restoration, 
and whose object is reported to be also to emancipate Italy from foreign 
dominion, but for the purpose of establishing a stronger absolutism in closer 
alliance with the hierarchy of Rome. The Austrian government, by its tole- 
rance in = matters, by its system of general popular education, by its 
jealous watchfulness of the encroachments of the Roman See, and even by its 
comparative moderation in political affairs, contrasted with the fierce spirit of 
reaction of the old Italian absolutists, has become almost as obnoxious to the 
latter as it is to the liberals. The liberals, therefore, thought of strengthening 
themselves by a temporary alliance with the party above mentioned, in order 
to effect a common purpose. But the revolution of July, 1830, occurring in 
the mean time, the alliance was soon broken, as might have been expected. 
The liberals gathered fresh hopes of winning their own cause by themselves, 
and the absolutists, seeing the storm gathering, forgot for the moment their 
jealousies against Austria, and availed themselves of the information they had 
acquired to undermine the plots of the liberals. The insurrection of Bologna, 
however, broke out, and soon spread over the neighbouring provinces. And 
here Mr. Gherardi blames those who assumed the direction of affairs for resting 
all their hopes on the shield of the newly-proclaimed principle of non interven- 
tion, and thus avoiding resolute measures, and allowing themselves to be 
caught at last, as it were, slumbering. We admit that, after the lessons of the 
last forty years, it requires a considerable degree of credulity in the Italian 
liberals to rely upon the vague professions of a party from abroad. One thing 
seems clear, they never can rationally expect to be able to cope with Austria 
without the armed support of France; without, in short, a European war ; and 
should they even obtain that support, besides that the chances of the war are 
doubtful, what would become of their hopes of Italian independence? It 
would be only turning another leaf of the old book. The question of Italy is 
not single, it is moreover beset with difficulties of every kind; and we do not 
expect that secret societies, plots and counterplots, can solve the problem. 

ere better institutions secured to the inhabitants of central Italy by the 
mediation of the great powers, it would be wiser than to resort to desperate 
and ruinous expedients. 


The continuation of Guicciardini’s History of Italy, (from 1534 to 1789,) by 
Signor Botta, is at last completed, and will appear at Paris, in 10 vols. 8vo., 
in the course of the present year. An edition of Guicciardini’s History, in 6 
volumes, and one of Signor Botta’s History of Italy, from 1789 to 1814, in 5 
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volumes, uniform with the other 10, will appear in monthly volumes at the 
same time, 

Silvio Pellico, the author of Francesca da Rimini and of Eufemio da Mes- 
sina, who has passed several years in prison on political charges, has published, 
at Turin, two volumes of poetical works, containing five novelle, or tales in 
verse, and two tragedies, Esther of Engaddi and Iginia of Asti, which he wrote 
during his captivity, and which seem to maintain his fame as a tragedian. 

Three new tragedies are announced by Silvio Pellico:—Gismonda di Men- 
drisio, Leoniero di Bertona, and Erodiade. 











Count Giacomo Leopardi, another of the few living poets of Italy who rise 
above the crowd of versifiers, has published a volume of Canti, or lyric and 
elegiac compositions, which well deserve to be noticed for their lofty senti- 
ments as well as for the beauties of their style. 








Count Giacomo Leopardi has been appointed a member of the Accademia 
della Crusca, in room of the late Mr. Roscoe. 

Count G. F, Napione, a Piedmontese, known for his philological erudition, 
Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Turin, and the author of several 
works illustrative of the learned men of Western Italy, died last year in his 
native country. 

Italy has lost also a zealous worshipper as well as patron of learning, in the 
person of the Marquis Gian Giacomo Trivulzio, of Milan, He had travelled 
much, and was in correspondence with many learned men of various countries. 
His splendid collection of MSS. and of monuments of ancient art was liberally 
open to the studious. He was one of those meritorious members of the Italian 
nobility who are to be met with especially in Northern Italy and in Tuscany, 
and who by the cultivation of their minds, and by the beneficent use they make 
of their wealth and influence, are sufficient to redeem their order from the 
reproaches cast upon it by generalizing travellers. 





The splendid series of engravings, illustrative of the principal Churches of 
Europe, continues to appear at Milan, The numbers which have been pub- 
lished are St. Peter’s, the Pantheon, Florence Cathedral and Baptistery, the 
Cathedral of Pisa, the Duomo of Milan, St. Stephen’s of Vienna, and St. 
Mark’s at Venice. Each number contains internal as well as external views of 
the Church, besides sections of the interior and engravings of the principal 
monuments. These are accompanied by an explanatory text, giving a short 
historical notice of the edifice. It is a work that does honour to Italian 
engraving. 








Mr. Rossetti has just published a volume of Disquisitions on the Antipapal 
Spirit of the early Italian Writers; Sullo Spirito Antipapale che produsse la 
Riforma e sulla segreta influenza ch'esercito nella letteratura d’ Europa e special- 
mente d’ Italia, come risulta da molti suoi classici, massime da Dante, Petrarca e 
Boccaccio; in which he still further developes the hypothesis which he brought 
forward in his edition of Dante, of a mysterious allegoric language being 
adopted by those early writers in their compositions, expressive of their detes- 
tation of the abuses of the Court of Rome. Mr. Rossetti thinks he has disco- 
vered the key of this cabalistic gergo, and he unravels accordingly the secret 
meaning of the Divina Commedia, and of several writings of Petrarch, Boc- 
caccio, and of their contemporaries. The volume is full of curious investiga- 
tions, the fruit of assiduous research. Having already given a pretty copious 
analysis of Mr, Rossetti’s hypothesis in the article upon his edition of Dante, 
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which appeared in the 10th number of this Journal *, it is the less necessary 
for us to enter into any investigation of the present volume. We think, however, 
that Mr. Rossetti somewhat exaggerates the importance of his assumed dis- 
coveries to the age in which we live, as the interest and entertainment which his 
investigations are calculated to afford, are in a great degree confined to the 
philologist and the classical Italian scholar. 





Micali, the author of the valuable and learned work, entitled, Italia avanti 
il dominio dei Romani, is preparing a new work for publication, under the title 
of Storia degli antichi popoli Italiani, in.3 vols. 8vo. with a folio atlas of plates. 
The great importance conferred on the early history of Italy, since the com- 
mencement of the present century, by the appearance of many valuable works, 
the numerous fragments of classical authors now first brought to light, and the 
unexpected and wonderful discoveries in Etruscan antiquities—all combine to 
show the necessity and importance of a work like the present, which must not 
be supposed to be a mere repetition or amplification of the author’s former 
work. 





A splendid Polyglott edition of Homer is announced for publication at Flo- 


rence, in the Greek, Latin, English, Italian, German, Spanish, and French 
languages. 





The Giornale delle due Sicilie has commenced the present year on better 


paper and of larger size. Hereafter a portion of it is promised to be devoted 
to literary miscellanies. 





A journal has recently appeared at Naples somewhat resembling our Literary 
Gazette, and bearing the following copious title: —“ Archivio di Curiosita e 
Novita interessanti e dilettevoli, in literature, scienze e belle-arti, commercio, 
industria ed invenzioni, viaggi e costumi de’ popoli, avenimenti singolari, 
aneddoti e racconti gustozi, festi, teatri e mode, coi relativi disegni o figurine 
di Parigi, e taluni di Vienna o di Londra, ete.” 


The discontinuance of Baron de Zach’s Correspondance Astronomique, for 
some years past, has been much regretted by the scientific world. It appears 
the worthy Baron’s lucubrations wandered a little too far into the regions of 


free-thinking, to be tolerated by so orthodox a Government as that of Sardinia; 


and he therefore received some significant hints, which he was not slow in 
comprehending, and which induced him both to abandon his journal and to 
quit Genoa altogether. To these circumstances the worthy and venerable 
astronomer appears to allude in his notes to Schoell’s Cours d’ Histoire des 
Etats Européens Modernes; tome xxii. The Baron remarks, that “ it -is 
related by Plutarch, in his Life of Dionysius the younger, that during Plato’s 
third journey in Italy, Helicon of Cyzicum foretold an eclipse of the sun, 
which having taken place at the time predicted, the tyrant of Syracuse was so 
delighted that he male the astronomer a present of a talent of gold, or £800. 
In our days the foretelling of eclipses is paid at a much lower rate, and in 
some countries astronomers are even paid not to foretell them !” 


The King of Sardinia has instituted a new order of knighthood, to be con- 
ferred on individuals distinguished in literature, or eminent for their merits in 
civil affairs. In the list of those already admitted into this order, we observe 
the names of Botta, the historian; Nota, the author of the well-known come- 
dies; Della Cella, the traveller; Peyron, the learned antiquarian; Plana, the 
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astronomer ; Saluzzo, the poet; Rossi, the ‘novelist, &c. &e. We are happy 
to see this homage paid to talent and genius in a state whose records have 
been too frequently disfigured by acts of bigotry and intolerance. 





The Piedmontese, Italian, Latin, and French Dictionary, announced for 
publication at Turin, has now appeared. 





The Medical and Chirurgicul Repertory of Piedmont continues to appear 
with fresh accession of talent. In the December number there are instruc- 
tions on the Cholera Morbus, by two able observers, who studied the disease 
on the spot. The Agricultural, Economical, and Technological Repertory of 
Dr. Ragazzoni is also still continued. > 





Pomba's Popular Library continues to be published at Turin; and in the 
same city a new Typographical and Bookselling Society has been formed, with 
Signior Pomba at the head, the objects of which are to secure the continued 
publication of voluminous undertakings, as, from the want of funds, many such 
are prematurely abandoned, which, if supported by a society like the present, 
would have a chance of becoming popular, and of amply repaying the pro- 
jectors. 





The great manufactory of Almanacks for Italy is at Milan. This. year the 
products have been very copious, and many of their titles are as odd as those 
of the old Italian academies. ‘The Magazines of the same city are still hold- 
ing on, and some of them with increased vigour. The Theatre is running 
quite into the romantic vein. 





Ata recent meeting of the Ateneo of Venice, Count Polcastro read a dis- 
course on the advantages of the new method of elementary instruction. To 
judge, indeed, from the scattered notices in the Italian periodicals, we should 
conclude that elementary education was making great progress in that country. 
The good fruits will appear in due time. 


RUSSIA. 


Professor Perevoshtshikov, of the University of Moscow, has rendered a 
very important service to his countrymen by the publication of an enlarged 
edition of his Introduction to Astronomy; or rather by an entirely new trea- 
tise founded upon that work, it being not only considerably enlarged and more 
systematically drawn up, but entirely rewritten, with the exception of a few 
passages which remain as they originally appeared. This work is not only 
valuable as being almost the only original production relative to the science in 
the Russian language, but on account of its intrinsic merits; particularly for 
its strict logical arrangement, the exact research it displays, ons the improved 
method of making observations and calculations adopted by its author. It 
comprises all the latest improvements made in the science, and many results 
from actual observation of the most satisfactory kind. 


. 











SWITZERLAND 


Has lost some of her most distinguished men during the last year—Huber, 
of Geneva, celebrated for his works on Bees and Ants; Paul Usteri, of Zurich, 
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whose memory will be ever venerated as that of a great citizen; Simond, the 
traveller, author of travels in England, Switzerland, and Italy; and Bonstetten, 
the friend of Matthisson, and author of numerous works on subjects of meta- 
physics and morals. 





ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


For some time past a journal has been published at Canea in the island of 
Candia, in Modern Greek and Turkish; the Turkish title is “‘ Events in Crete,” 
and the Greek Kgnrixn Eqpnegic. This journal, together with that published 
in Cairo, and the Moniteur Ottoman, recently commenced at Constantinople, in 


Turkish and French, form the complete periodical literature of the Turkish 
empire. 








Von Hammer, the celebrated Orientalist, has lately published a Persian 
translation of the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, with the view of exciting 
the attention of Eastern nations to the literature of the West. The translator 
has selected the work of the philosophical Emperor, as better adapted to 
oriental readers than any of the classical writers of the Republic ; and he has 
published it in Persian, as the language of a nation more free from prejudices, 
and more susceptible of scientific and literary culture than most other eastern 
nations. The work is printed in Greek and Persian, and we shall be glad to 
find it extensively patronized. 





The Turkish Sultan has given orders to have a Catalogue drawn up of the 
Library in the Hamadirge Mosque in Medina, and directed the best means to be 
adopted for its preservation and enlargement. A Librarian has been also 
been appointed tbr its superintendence. 








M. de Rienzi announces a Vocabulary in French and Chinese, of the dialect 
of Canton. 








A German bookseller has offered to undertake the publication of a new 
edition of Father Basil’s Chinese and Latin Dictionary, on condition of the 
Asiatic Society of Paris subscribing for a certain number of copies. 


a 





M. Burnouf has proposed to the same society to undertake a Buddic Vo- 
cabulary in five languages. 








The second volume of Professor Schlegel’s edition of the Ramayana is en- 
tirely finished, and will appear with the first volume of the Latin translation, 
of which several sheets are printed. Professor Schlegel has presented to the 
council of the Asiatic Society, impressions of two engraved stones, found 
among the ruins of Babylon. 





M. Burnouf intends to publish, shortly, the first volume of a French transla- 
tion of the Bhagavata Purana, on which he has been employed many years. 
The Sanscrit text will also be given from four MSS., one of which belongs to 
the Asiatic Society, and the three others to the Royal Library. The editor will 
print in a separate volume the notes of Shridhara, and critical remarks ne- 
cessary for the interpretation of the text, which often presents great difficulties. 








The Sheikh Refah, of Cairo, formerly a student of the Egyptian Mission in 
France, has been entrusted by Ibrahim Pacha, with the compilation of an 
Arabic French dictionary, on the plan of that of the Academy. 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT, 
From January To Apri, 1832, IncLUSIVE. 


— 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Bretschneider, der Simonismus und das Christenthum. 8vo. Leipz. 5s. 

Calvini Opera. Vol. 2. gr. 8vo. Halae. 8s. 

Lenz, Populire Gelegenheits-Predigten. 8vo. Cobl. 3s. 

Schlegel, Kirchen-und Reformations-Geschichte von Norddeutschland und den 
Hannoverschen Staaten. Srband. 8vo. Hannov. 11. 

Ernst, de Doctrina Johannis baptistae e N. T. libris adumbrata. 4to. Argent. 

Geist aus Luther's Schriften. 4r bd. 2te abthl. gr. 8vo. Darmst. 5s. 

Gieseler, Lehrbuch der Kirchengesch, 2r bd. ite abthl. 8vo. Bonn. 8s. 

Planck, Geschichte der protestantischen Theologie. 8vo. Gott. 8s, 

Binterim, Denkwiurdigkeiten der Christ-Kathol-Kirche. 6r bd. 3rthl. 8vo. 
Mainz. 10s, 

Schleiermacher, Predigten. 6te Sammlung. 8vo. Berl. 6s. 

Billroth, Beitriige zur wissenschaftl. Kritik der herrschenden Theologie. 12mo. 
Leips. 4s. 

Rosenkranz, Encyklopidie der theolog. Wissenschaften, 8vo. Halle. 8s. 

Locherer, Gesch. der christ]. Relig. und Kirche. 6rthl. 8vo. Ravensh, 15s. 

Sterbinz, Fest-und Gelegenheits Predigten. 3rbd. 8vo. Wien, 10s. 

Stephan, der christliche Glaube. 2Thle. 8vo. Dresd. 18s. 

Waibel, Dogmatik der Religion Jesu Christi. 8vo. Augsb, 18s. 

Wessenberg, Mittheilungen uber die Verwaltung der Seelsorge nach dem Geiste 
Jesu und seiner Kirche. 2thle. 12mo. Augsb. 12s. 

La Bible, traduction nouvelle, avec I'Hebreu en regard, accompagné des points 
voyelles et des accens toniques, avec des notes philologiques, geographiques et 
littéraires, et des variantes des la version des Septante et du texte Samaritain 
Peutateuque, par Cahen. Tome ii. 8vo. 6s, 6d. 

L’Abbé Jacques, I’Eglise considerée dans ses rapports avec la liberté et les pro- 
grés de la civilisation. 8vo. 

Matter, Histoire Universelle de l’Eglise Chrétienne. Tome 3e. 8vo. 9s, 


LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE, 


Annalen der katholischen, protestantischen, und jiidischen Kirchenrechts. 1s 
heft. 8vo. Frft. 5s. 


Arnold, Von den Grundbestandtheilen und der Form des Staates. 8vo. Berl, 4s 

Beitriige zur Gesetzgebung und praktischen Jurisprudenz, 3r bd. 2s. heft. 8vo. 
Wiireb. 5s. 

Goschel, Wissenschaftliches und Geschichtliches aus der Theorie und Praxis des 
Rechts. irthl. 8vo, Erf. 13s. 

Gottschalk, Commentatio juris judiciani Saxonici. 8vo. Dresd. 

Der preussische Staatsbirger, in allen seinen Rechtsverhaltnissen, 8vo, Leps. 5s. 
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388*Pohls, Darstellong des Seerechts. 3rthl. 8vo. Hamb. 12s. 

339 Miuhlenbrach, Doctrina Pandectarum. 3 vol.8vo. Edit. 3Stia. Halae. 1. 

339*Penseler, Handbuch fiir angehende prakt. preussische Juristen, 8vo. Merseb. 7s. 

340 Witte, de Guilelmi Malmesburicnsis Codice legis Romanae Wisigothorum dis- 
sertatio. 8vo. Vratisl. 

340*Zeller, Systemat. Lehrb. der Polizeiwissenschaft, nach Preussischen Gesetzen. 
lirthl. 8vo. Quidl. 9s, 

341 Baron Ch, de Martens, Guide diplomatique contenant un précis des droits et des 
devoirs des ministres publics, agens diplomatiques et consulaires, etc. 2 
vols. 80, 

342 Magnin, Traité des Minorités, tutelles et curatelles, de la puissance paternelle 
des émancipations, conseils de famille, interdictions, et généralement des capa- 
cités et incapacités qui naissent de ces diverses situations, suivant la nouvelle 
legislation, 2 vols. 8vo, 20s. 


MORAL PHILOS. METAPHYS. EDUCATION & POLIT. ECON. 


343 Kritik von Hegel’s Encyklopiidie der Philosoph. Wissenschaften. 8vo. Twh. 5s. 

344 Beitriage zur Kenntniss des Kulturstandes der Volker. 1r jahrg. 24 hefte. 8vo, 
Dussel, 11. 10s, 

345 Reinhold, Theorie des Menschlichen Erkenntnissvermégens und Metaphysik. 
ir bd. 8vo. Gotha, 12s. 

346 Schelling, Vorlesungen uber die Methode des Academ. Studiums. 8vo. Stutt, 7s. 

347 Wiirzer, Versuch iiber die phys. Erziehung der Kinder. 8vo. 4s, 

348 Jean Paul, Politische Nachklange. 12mo. Heidelb. 3s. 6d. 

349 Herbart, Kurze Encyclopiidie der Philosophie. 8vo. Halle. 8s. 

350 Gruppe, Antiius, Ein Briefwechsel iiber spekulative Philosophie. 8vo. Berl. 14s. 

351 Gutmann, Neuester Spiegel. 16mo. Magd. 5s. 

352 Hast, Haupt-Momente der Hermesischen Philosophie. 8vo. 5s. 

353 Servant Beauvais, Manuel Classique de Philosophie. 8vo. 10s. 

354 Ancillon, Essais de Philosophie, de Politique et de Littérature. 4 vols. 8vo. 

355 Godefroy, Essai sur Education Populaire, rendue immédiatement utile et distri- 
buée sans frais. 8vo. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 


356 Berzelius, Lehrbuch der Chemie. 4r bd, 2te (letzte) Abthl. gr. 8vo. Dresd. 

357 Ditto, complete in 4 vols. or 8 parts. 61, 6s. 

358 —— Chemische Operationen und Geriithschaften, nebst Erklarung Chemis- 
cher Kunstworter, in alphabet, Ordnung. gr. 4to. Dresd. 11. 2s. 6d. 

359 Bundschue, Lehrbuch der Geometrie und Trigometrie. 2r thl. 8vo. Kempt. 6s. 

360 Schubarth, Prof., Elemente der technischen Chemie. ir bd. 2te Abth. 8vo. 
Berl, 19s. 

361 Winkelmann, Lebrbuch der reinen und angevwandten Mathematik. 8vo, Ber/, 7s. 

362 Oltmanns, Astronomische und Hypsometrische Grundlagen der Erdbeschevbung. 
ir bd. 8vo. 13s, 6d. 

363 Rose, Handb. der analyt. Chemie, 2r bd, 8vo, Berl. 16s. 

364 Weinholz, Handb. der pharmazeeutisch-mathemat, Physik und Chemie. 8vo. 
Iimenau, 10s. 

365 Legendre, Théorie des Fonctions Elliptiques. Troisiéme Supplément. 4s. to 6s. 

366 Mutel, Cours de Geometrie et de Trigonometrie a l'usage des Aspirans a l’école 
Polytechnique des écoles d'Artillerie et de Marine. 8v. 


NATURAL SCIENCES. 


367 Germar, Fauna Insectorum Europe. Fasc. XIV. Hale. 7s. 

368 Abbildungen der Rindvieh-und dem Hausthier-Racen auf den Privatgiirtem Sr. 
Maj. des Konigs v. Wiirtemberg. 4te lief. folio. Stutt. 17s. 

369 Archiv fiir Mineralogie, Geognosie, etc. von Karsten. 4r bd, 1s heft. 8vo, Berl. 
17s. 

370 Atlas, Naturhistorischer. 15th lief. roy. fol. Dussel. 11. 4s, 

371 Bischoff, Grundriss der Medicinischen Botanik. gr. 8vo. Heidelb. 14s, 
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372 Blum, Taschenbuch der Edelsteinkunde fiir Mineralogen, &c. 12mo. Stutt. 10s. 

373 Dierbach, Flora Africiana. Svo. Heidelb. 3s. 

574 Brand, Anfangsgriinde der Naturwissenschaft. 8vo. Frft. 4s. 6d. 

375 Dietrich, Flora Universalis, in colorirten Abbildungen. 3s heft. folio. Jena. 
12s. 6d. 

376 Herbarium Flore Germanie. 23s heft. folio. Jena. 7s. 

377 Hahn, Fauna Boiea, 5te—13te lief. gr. 8vo. Numb. each 5s. 

378 Schultz, Natiirl. System des Pflanzenreichs nach seiner innern Organisation. 8vo. 
Berl. 14s. 

379 Sturm, Deutschlands Flora. 59s heft. 16mo. Leipz. 4s. 

380 Winkler, Sammtl. Arzneigewachse Deutschlands. 1s heft. 4to. Leips. 7s. 

381 Kepferstein’s Teutschland, geognost. geolog. dargestellt. 7r bd, 11s. heft. 8vo. 
Weimar. 10s. 

582 Gistl, Enumeratio Coleopteorum agri Monacensis. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

383 Goldfuss, Petrefacten. 3te lief. folio. Diissel. 21. 10s. 

384 Meigen, Europaische Schmetterlinge. 3r bd. 3s heft. 4to. Aachen. 

385 Linné, Species Plantar. Edid. Wildenow et Dietrich. Vol. 1. Part. I. 8vo. Ber!. 
15s. 

386 Weise, Deutschlands Pflanzen-Blithe Kalender. 3r bd. 8vo. Gotha. 2s. 

387 Bressy d’Arpagon, Cours de Miasmatique traduit de la nature. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

388 Noirot, Traité de la culture des Foréts, ou de l’application des Sciences agricoles 
et industrielles a l’economie forestiére, etc. 8vo. 8s. 

389 Expedition scientifique de Morée, entreprisé et publiée par ordre du gouverne- 
ment Francois, travaux de la section des sciences physiques, sous la direction de 
M. Bory de St. Vincent. e Liv. folio. 

390 Geoffroy St. Hilaire, Histoire naturelle des Mammiféres, avec des figures origi- 
nales coloriées, dessinées d’aprés les animaux vivans. Liv. 65. folio. 9s. 

Boisduval, Icones historique des lépidoptéres nouveaux ou peu connus, Collection, 
avec figures colorées, des papillons d’Europe nouvellement découverts. te Liv. 
8vo. 3s. 

Boisduval, Collection iconographique et historique des chenilles d’Europe, avec 
l'histoire de leurs métamorphoses, et des applications a l’agriculture. ine Liv. 
8vo. 3s. 

Guérin, Iconographie du Régne Animal de M, le Baron Cuvier. Liv. XIX. 8vo. 
figures noires. 6s. 

8vo. fig.color. 15s. 

Complément de l’histoire naturelle des mollusques terrestres et fluviatiles de la 
France, de I. P. R. Draparnaud, par A. L. Michaud. 4to. 

5 Baguy, Gisement des cites de France de pointe en pointe depuis Bayonne 
jusqu’a Dunkérque ; de toutes les cétes d’Espagne et de Portugal depuis 
Bayonne jusqu’a Colliocere, etc. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 

Boué, Mémoires géologiques et paléontologiques. Tome l. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Deshayes, Description des Coquilles Fossiles des environs de Paris. Livr. XXI. 
4to. 5s. 

9 Humboldt et Bonpland, Voyage. Sixiéme partie. Botanique. Revision des 
Graminées. Livr. XXXV. folio. each 2. 8s. 

Bélanger, Voyage aux Indes orientales par le nord de l'Europe, ete pendant les 
années 1825, 26, 27, 28, 29. Sciences naturelles. 5e Liv. 4to. 12s. 

Duperréy, Voyage autour du monde, Botanique, Phanérogamie, par M. Ad. 
Brongniart. 10e Liv. folio. 12s. 

Rédouté, Choix des plus belles Fleurs prises dans différentes familles du régne 
véétal, etc. Livraison XXXI. 4to, 12s. 


MEDICAL SCIENCES. 


Ammon, Pharmacopoea anticholeria extemporanea. 8vo. Lips. 3s. 6d. 

Blancardi, Lexicon Medicum. Editio noviss. multum emend. et aucta a Prof. 
Dr. Kuhn. Vol. I. A—L. gr. 8vo. Lips. 11. 2s. 

Blasius, Akiurgische Abbildungen nebst erlaut Texte. 1r—3te lief. folio. and 
subscription to No. 5. Berl. I. Qs. 

Bondi, uber das Frieselpetechialfieber. 8vo. Berl. 11s. 
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407 — uber die Kenntniss und Kur der Syphilitischen Hautkrankheiten. 8vo. 
nn. 3s. 

408 Callisen, Medicin, Schriftsteller-Lexicon. 7r und 8rbd. 8vo. Copenh. 11. 4s. 

409 Fischer, Griindliche Darstellung des Scharlach-Fiebers. 8vo. Prag. 4s. 

410 Weber, Anatomischer Atlas des menschl. Korpers in naturlicher Grosse, &c. 
3te und 4te lief. folio. Dusseld. 2l. 

4i1 “eo Anatom, Beschreibung einer merkwundigen Acephalus. 4to. Grissen. 
4s. 6d. 

412 Hildebrandt, Handbuch der Anatomie des Menschen. 4te Ausgabe. 3r thl. 8vo. 
Braunsch. 14s. 

413 Dzondi, de Infammatione, Aphorismorum Liber 2us. 8vo. Hale. 4s. 6d. 

414 Casper, Behandlung der Asiat. Cholera durch Anwendung der Kalte. 8vo. Berl. 
3s. 

415 Gurlt, Lehrbuch der Patholog. Anatomie der Haus-Saugethiere. ir thl. 8vo. Berl. 
19s, 

416 Kaiser, Grundriss der Pharmacie. 8vo. Landshut. 15s. 

417 Jiingken, Lehre von den Augenkrankheiten. 8vo, Berl. 25s. 

418 Krauss, Uebersicht der gesammt. Heilmittellehre. 8vo. Gott. 14s. 

419 Sachs, Handwérterbuch der praktischen Arzneimittellehre. ¢r thl. Konigsb. 
18s. 6d. 

420 Schultze, Systemat. Lehrb. der vergleich. Anatomie. 8vo. Berl. 9s. 

421 Wibmer, die Wirkung der Arzneimittel und Gifte in gesunden thierischen Korper. 
ir bd. 8vo. Mbtinchen. 5s. 

422 Wilhelmi, Pharmacopea Anticholerica. 8vo. Leips. 3s. 

423 Zimmermann, Anatomische Darstellungen zum Privat-Studium. 1s—17s heft. 
folio. Leipz. each 3s. - 

424 Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire, Histoire générale et particuliére des Anomalies de 
Porganisation chez homme et les animaux, etc. Vol. i. 8vo., avec atlas. 12s. 

425 Spurzheim Manuel de phrénologie. 12mo. 

426 Hatin, Chirurgie pratique, ou choix d’observations cliniques recueillies 4 Hotel 
Dieu de Paris. 8vo. 4s. 

427 Foy, du Choléra Morbus en Pologue, ou recherches anatomico-pathologiques 
thérapeutiques et hygiéniques sur cette epidemie. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

428 Preuve incontestable et facile 4 saisirde la vérité de la méthode curative homéo- 
phatique, fondée sur les lois de la nature, et présentée par le docteur Caspari. 
8vo. 


MILITARY SCIENCE. 


429 Greven, Vorlesungen uber die wichtigsten Zweige der Kriegswissenschaft. 8vo. 
Gotting. 18s. 

450 Handbuch, fiir detachirte Reiterofficiere bei den kleinern Vorfallen des Kriegs. 
8vo. Leipz. 3s. 

431 Supplément au Dictionnaire de |’Artillerie, par le Général Baron H. Cotty. 
4to. 16s. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


432 Abhandlungen der Konigl. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, fur 1828. 
gr.4to. Berl. il. 11s. 6d. 

433 Annales Academie Lugduno-Batave, 1829-30. 4to, 11. 18s. 

434 Kopp, Explicatio Inscriptionis obscure in amuleto insculpte. to. Heidelb. 2s. 

435 Encyclopadisches Worterbuch der Wissenschaften, Kiinste und Gewerbe. 17r 
bd. 8vo. Altenb. 10s. 

436 Ersch und Gruber, allgem. Encyklopidie der Wissenschaften und Kunste. 2te 
Sect. Srthl. 4to. Leipz. 11. 7s. 

437 Karsten, System der Metallurgie. 5 vols. 8vo. Berl. Plates. 71. 10s. 

438 Prechtl, Technolog. Encyklopadie. 3r bd. Stutt. 18s. 

439 Richter, Handb. der populiire Astronomie. 8yvo. 12s. 
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440 Coubard d’Aulnay, Monographie du Café, ou manuel de l’amateur du café, 
ouvrage contenant la description et la culture du cafier, Vhistoire du café, ses 
caractéres commerciaux, sa preparation et ses propriétés, 8vo. 5s. 6. 

441 De Pradt, Appel 4 |’Attention de la France sur sa marine militaire. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


FINE ARTS. 


442 Ansichten vom Harz, nach der Natur gezeichnet und gestochen von Albert. Lief. 
1—3. Magd. 15s. 

443 Moller, Monuments de l’Architecture Allemande. Liv. XXII. folio. Damst. 
15s. 

444 Luther’s Leben in XV. Folio-Blittern gezeichnet und lithogr. von E. Eunninger. 
Stuit. il, 18s. 

445 Hormand, vergleich. Darstellung der architectorischen Ordnungen der Griechen 
und Romer und der neueren Baumeister. fol. Postd. 24s. 

446 Caillaud, Recherches sur les Arts et Metiers, les usages de la vie civil et domes- 
tique des anciens Peuples de l’Egypte, de la Nubie, et de PEthiopie. 4e Liv. 
4to. 10s. 6d. 

447 Reveil, Musée de Peinture et de Sculpture. Liv. CXLV.—CLIII. each 1s. 6d. 

448 Ecole Anglaise, XXIX.—XXXV., each 1s. 6d. 

449 Horace de Viel Castel, Collection de Costumes, Armes, et Meubles pour servir 
a Phistoire de France, depuis le commencement de la monarchie jusqu’é nos 
jours. 43e Liv. 4to. 16s, 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 


450 Archief voor Kerkelijke Geschiedenis, inzonderheid van Nederland. 2de en 3de 
Decl. gr. 8vo. Leiden. 11. 16s. 

451 Begebenheiten aus dem Leben reisender Personen. 4s. bdschen. 8vo. 4s. 

452 Behlen, Abriss der Geschichte und Statistik von Baiern. 8vo. Karls. 6s. 6d. 

453 Bottiger, Geschichte von Sachsen. 2r bd. 8vo. Hamb. 17s. 

454 Berghans, Annalen der Erd-Volker-und Staatenkunde. 5r und 6r band, 8vo. 
Berl, 2l. 10s. 

455 Rumolhr, Deutsche Denkwiirdigkeiten aus alten Papieren. 3thl. 8vo. Berl. 
18s. 

456 Deutscher Ehren-Tempel. 12r band. 4to. Gotha. 18s, 

457 Gottschalk, die Ritterburgen und Bergschlosser Deutschlands. 8rbde. 8vo. 
Halle. 8s. 

458 Meusel, das gelehrte Teutschland. 22rbd. 2te Lief. 8vo. Lungo. 18s, 

459 Horn, Reise durch Deutschland, &c. Sr band. 8vo. Berl. 9s. 

460 Kotzebue, Gesch. des Deutschen Reiches. Sr band. Fortgesetzt von Rider. 
8vo. Leipz. 6s. 

461 Kufahl, Gesch. der vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika. ir thl. 8vo. 
Berl. 19s. 6d. 

462 Riedeb, Beschreibung der polit. und Kirchl. Verhiiltnisse der Mark Brandenburg. 
8vo. Berl. 14s. 6d. 

463 Sickingen, Darstellung des Ersherzogthums Oesterreich unter der Ens, &c.  3r 
bd. 8vo. Weim. 10s. 

464 Fiedler, Geschichte des roémischen Staates und Volkes. 8vo. Leips. 8s. 

465 Flathe, Gesch. Macedoniens. ir thl. 8vo. Leipz. 14s. 

466 Borne, Briefe aus Paris, 1830-31. 2vols. 12s. Hamb. 17s. 

467 Baur, Historisches Raritadten-Kabinet. 6 vols. 8vo. Augs. 263. 

468 Hammer, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches. 8rbd. gr.8vo. Pest. 11. 1s. 

469 Miller, Lexicon Manuale, Geographiam antiquam illustrans, 2 vols. 8vo. Leipz. 
6s. 6d. 

470 Register uber die beyden ersten Theile der rémischen Geschichte von Niebuhr. 
8vo. Berl. 2s. 6d. 

471 Savigny, Geschichte des rémischen Rechts im Mittelalter. 6r bd. 8vo. Heidelb. 
20s. 

472 Lundblad, Schwedischer Plutarch, tibers. von Schubert. 2rthl, 8vo. 8s. 
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473 Menzel, neuere Gesch. der Deutschen. 4rbd. 8vo. Bresl. 12s. 6d. 
474 Miinch, Gesch. des Hauses und Landes Fiirstenberg. Sr bd. 8vo. Aachen, 10s. 
475 Panse, Gesch. des Preussischen Staates. 6r bd. 8vo. Berl. 5s. 


476 Schubert, Reise durch das sudliche Frankreich und durch Italien. @r bd. 
Erlang. 13s. 6d. 


477 Schiitz, allgemeine Erdkunde. 8vo. Wien. 8s. 

478 Seyffarth, meine Reisetage in Deutschland, Frankreich, Italien, und der Schweitz. 
2thle. 8Svo. Leipz. 13s. 

479 Volkels, archiologischer Nachluss. ir heft. 8vo. Gotting. 4s. 

480 Lémontey, Histoire de la Regne et de la Minorité de Louis XV. 2 vols. 
8vo. 18s. 

481 Cousinéry, Voyage dans la Macedoine, contenant des recherches sur l’histoire, la 
geographic et les antiquités de ce pays. 2 vols. 4to. 2. 14s. 

482 Le Marquis de Rezende, Eclaircissemens historiques sur mes negociations rela- 
tives aux affaires de Portugal, depuis la mort du Roi Don Jean VI., jusqu’a 
mon arrivée en France comme ministre prés de cette cour. 6s. 6d. 

483 Histoire de la Restoration, et des causes qui ont améné la chute de la branche 
ainée des Bourbons. Vols. III.—VI. 8vo. 2l. 

484 Stoeber, Vie de J. T. Oberlin, pasteur 4 Waldbach, au Ban dela Roche. 8vo. 
Orné de neuf lithographies. 10s. 

485 Mémoires de Louis XVIII. recueilles et mis en ordre par M. le Due de D——. 
2 vols. 8vo. 20s. 

486 Relation de la Guerre d’Afrique pendant les années 1830 et 1831. 2 vols. 
8vo. 16s. 

487 Schoell, Cours d’Histoire des Etats Européens depuis le bouleversement de l’Em- 
pire Romain d’occident jusqu’en 1789. Tomes XXI. XXII. 19s. 

488 Mémoires et Dissertations sur les Antiquites nationales et étrangéres, publiés par 
la Société Royale des Antiquaires de France. Tome IX. avec recueil de 
planches. 

489 Valéry, Voyages historiques et litteraires en Italie pendant les années 1826, 1827, 
et 1828, ou I’Indicateur Italien. Tome III. 8vo. 

490 Le Général Hoche, Souvenirs et Correspondance, par Hip. Durand. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

491 Simond de Sismondi, Histoire de la renaissance de la liberté en L[talie, de ses 
progrés, de sa décadence et de sa chute. 2 vols, 8vo. 12s. 

492 Mémoires de Madame la Duchesse d’Abrantes, ou souvenirs historiques sur 


Napoléon, la revolution, le directoire, le consulat, l’empire et la restauration. 
Tomes V.ct VI. 8vo. 20s. 


493 Paris, ou le Livre des Cent et un. Vol. IV. 10s. 6d. 
494 Boerne, Lettres écrites de Paris pendant les années 1830 et 1831, traduites par 
M. Guiran, et precedées d’une notice sur l’auteut et ses crits. 8vo. 


8vo. 


POETRY, THE DRAMA, &c. 


495 Holtei, Beitrage fiir das Konigstidter Theater. @ bde. 

496 Schenkendorf, Poetischer Nachlass. 12mo. Berl. 5s, 

497 Oehlenschliger’s Morgenlindische Dichtungen. 

498 Wessenherg, Julius. Pilgerfahrt eines Junglings. 12mo. Stitt. 8s. 

499 Friedlinder, Fernando und Elvira. Schausp, 12mo. Leipz. 4s. 6d. 

500 Freudentheil’s Gedichte. 12mo. Hamb. 7s. 

501 Heidler, Lyrische Gedichte. 8vo. Albenb. 5s. 

502 Lange, Biblische Dichtungen. 12mo. Elberf. 4s. 

503 Langenschwarz, der Hofnau. (Eine gar wundersame Originalhistorie in neun 
Poémen.) 3 bde. 8vo. Leipz. 13s. 

504 Sammlung Christlicher Lieder, 8vo. Porfsheim. 7s. 


505 Théatre Republicain, posthume et inedit de L. B. Picard, publié par Ch. 
Lemesle. 8vo. 10s. 


506 Barthelmy, Douze Journées de la Revolution; Poémes. 
Jeu de Paume; Seconde Journée, la Prise de la Bastille, 


8vo. Wiesl. 15s. 


2thle. Leipz. 15s. 


Premiére Journée, le 
8vo. each 2s, 
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543 
544 
545 


De Leuvan, Deforges, Vert Vert, comédie vaudeville eu trois actes. 8vo. 3s. 

Vander-Burck, l’Enfant de la Nature, Roman de Meeurs, en trois actes et en cing 
chapitres. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

Delestre, le Jeune Homme a marier, comédie vaudeville en unacte. 8vo. 

Paillet, Oromaze, ou le Triomphe de la Lumiére, poéme in trois chants. 18mo. 

A. Dumas, Térésa, drame en cing actes et en prose. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Bertrand, Legenden und Volksagen. 8vo. Potsdum. 5s. 

Hoffmann, Erzahlende Schriften, in einer Auswahl. 1s.—18s. Bdchen. 16mo. 
Stutt. At is. each. 

Schwab, Christliche- Legenden. 12mo. Stitt. 5s. 

Ritter des Harzes, Roman. 12mo. Nordhausen. 4s. 

Doering, das Kunsthaus. Novelle 3 vols. 12mo. Fft. 11. 4s. 

Fleissmann, Diammerstunden. Erzahlung. 12mo. Leipz. 4s. 6d. 

Maltitz, Pfefferkorner. 2s. heft. 12mo. Hamb. 3s. 6d. 

Harro-Harring, Splitter und Balken, Erzahl. 2 thle. Hof. 9s. 

Kruse, die Hand der Jungfrau. Erz. 12mo. Leipz. 5s. 

Schefer’s neue Novellen. 3rbd. 12mo. Leipz. 10s. 

Marchen und Legenden. 8vo.. Fft. 6s. 

Le Mont-de-Piété ou I'hiver de 1830, par Mme. Amélie Richarme. 2 vols. 
8vo. 16s. 

Moké, Hermann, ou Ja Civilisation et la Barbarie. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. 

Le Vicomte d’Arlincourt, les Rebelles sous Charles V. 3 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

(Cuvres de Charles Nodier, Romans, Contes et Nouvelles. Vols. I. et II. 
8vo. 20s. 

Saint Hilaire, Cazilda ; histoire contemporaine. 5 vols. 12mo. 0s. 

Eugéne Sue, la Salamandre, roman maritime. 2 vols. 8vo. 1i. 

Le Crapaud, roman Espagnol, 1823. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. 

Ballanche, Homme sans nom, episode de 1793. 2 vois. 12m. 9s. 

De Baur, Raoul ou l’Enéide. 8vo. 10s. 

De Souza, Etre et Paroitre. 2 vols. vo. 

De Balzac, les Cent Contes drolatiques 8vo. 10s. 

Amedée Pichot, Barral des Baux, épisode d’un voyage dans l’ancienne répub- 
lique d’Arles. 2 vols. 8vo. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE, PHILOLOGY, AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Cesar, Comment. de Bello Gallico, mit Anmerkungen von Prof. Herzog. 8vo. 
Leipz. 15s. 

Cheetien Paschale. Ad exemplar Vaticanum recensuit L. Dindorfius, Vol. I. 
gr. 8vo. Bonn. 15s. 

Corpus Grammaticorum Lat. Vet. ed. Lindemann. Pars I. 4to. Leipz. 13s. 

Diaconi, Pauli, Excerpta, et Sex. Pompeii Festi fragmenta, ed. Lindemann. 4to. 
Leips. 13s. 

Diogenes Laertius cum Notis Huebuer, Vol. II. 8vo. Leips. 1. 2s. 

Doncavnii Novum Lexicon Grecum ex Chr. Tob. Damii Lexico Homerico 
Pindarico, ed. emend. et auxit Prof. Rost. 4to. Leipz. 3s. 

Aeliani de Natura Animalium, cum Notis Jacobi. 2 vols. 8vo. Jena. I. 2s. 6d. 

Demosthenis Oratio in Midiam, Gr. recens. scholia vet., annotat. crit. et comment. 
adj. Mirer. 8vo. Halle. 8s. 

Hermippi Smyrnaei Peripatetici Fragmenta, ed. Lozynski. 8vo, Bonn. 4s. 

Lichtenthal, Manuale bibliografico del viaggiatore in Italia. 12mo. Milano. 6s. 

Matthiea, Questiones Sophoclee. 8vo. Leipz. 4s. 6d. 


546 Taciti Dialogus de Oratoribus, ed. Prof. Beetticher. 8vo. Berol. 


547 


Johannis Piersoni; Verisimilium, libriduo. 8vo. Lieps. 5s. 
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548 Cleomides, Gr., ed et cum notis adj. Schmidt. 8vo. Leipz. 5s. 

549 Sophoclis Tragedia, recens. et explicavit Wundems. Vol. I. Sect.2. 8vo. 
Gotha. 2s. 6d. 

550 Pomponius Mela. Edit. stereot. 16mo. Leips. 1s. 

551 Euripidis Iphigenia in Aulide, ed. Hermann, 8vo. Leips. 6s. 6d. 

552 Taciti Opera ed. Walther. Tom. I. 8vo. Halle. 

553 Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik. 3rthl. 8vo. Gotting. 19s. 

554 Hecatzi Milesii Fragmenta. Scylacis Caryandensis Periplus, ed. Dr. Klausen. 
8vo. Berl. 9s. 

555 Hephestionis Alexandrini Enchiridion. Edit. nova et auctior. 8vo. Leips. 
il. 2s. 6d. 

556 Libramenta ex optimis Romanor. Scriptor. in usum juvent. collecta ab. E. F. 
Augusto. 8vo. Berol. 4s. 6d. 

557 Luciani Gallus sive Somnium, recens. Klotz. 12mo. Leips. 2s. 

558 Terentii Comedie ed. Stallbaum. 6 vols. 8vo. Leipz. 11. 4s. 

559 Wiillner, wher Ursprung und Urbedeutung der sprachlichen Formen. 8vo. 
Miinst. 10s. 

560 Catalogue Systématique de la Bibliothéque de feu M. Isaac Haffner. Premiére 
Partie. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

561 Dugas Montbel, Observations sur I’Iliade d'Homére. Toms {I. 8vo. 15s. 

562 Buttura, Dictionnaire Frangais-Italien et Italien-Frangais & l’usage des deux 
nations ; precédé, 1e de la prononciation, de la grammaire, et de la versifica- 
tion Frangaise ; Ze, de la prononciation, de la grammaire, et de la versification 
Italienne. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


563 Haririi Bazrensis Narrationum. Ex Arab. in Lat. translatit ediditque Peiper. 
4to. 3s. 6d. 

564 Spohr et Seyffarth, de Lingua et Litteris veterum Agyptiorum. Pars 2da. 4to. 
plates. Leips. 11, 17s. 
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Acosta (Joseph a’), Critical Notice of his 
Historia de las Indias, 101, 102. 

Admeasurement of property, ‘Teutonic 
mode of, 126, 127. 

Adoption, ancient forms of, in Lombardy 
and in Scandinavia, 129. 

Aglio (Augustine), Merican Antiquities, 
90—sources of the work, 92—outline 
of its contents, 118—120—remarks on 
its execution, 120—122—munificent 
encouragement of him by Lord Vis- 
count Kingsborough, 91 purposes 
likely to be served by this publication, 
95, 96. 

Alaric, King of the Goths, notice of the 
compendium of laws made by order of, 
383, 384. 

Algiers, circumstances that led to the rup- 
ture between the Dey of, and France, 
146—150—preparations for the expe- 
dition against Algiers, 151—154—em- 
barkation of the troops, 154—landing 
of the French army and defeat of the 
Dey, 155—161—wmisconduct of Count 
Bourmont, 161, 162——investment, 
siege, and capture of Algiers, 162— 
167—1erms granted to the Dey, 168— 
amount of property found in the city, 
169—advice given to the French by 
the Dey, 170—observations on the 
consequences of this conquest, 172— 
174—and on the colonization of Al- 
giers, 174. 

America, influence produced by the dis- 
covery of, on Europeans, 97—notices 
of the early historians of, 100—106— 
remarks on Viscount Kingsborough’s 
hypothesis that America was originally 
colonized by Jews, 121, 122. 

Anianus’s Abridgment of the Theodosian 
Code of Law, notice of, $83, 584. 





Appensell, constitution of the Protestant 
part of the canton of, 204. 

Artois (Comte d’), character of, 475, 476. 

Asylums, privilege of, among the ancient 
Germans, 137, 138. 

Astek hieroglyphic paintings, notice of 
various collections and publications of, 
112-—-120, 


B. 


Balze (M. de), Romans et Contes Philoso- 
phiques, $45—character of his produc- 
tions, 350, 331. 

Basle, disturbances in the canton of, in 
1831, 202, 203, 208. 

Batiushkov, biographical sketch of, 218— 
critical notice of his Essays, 219, 220 
—translation of his poem on ‘ The 
dying Tasso,” 220—2¢2. 

Baszoni (G.), critical notice of his histo- 
rical tale of Falco della Rupe, 234, 
235. 

Belgium, literary intelligence from, 501. 
Benaducci (Boturini), notice of his collec- 
tion of Mexican antiquities, 105, 106. 
Bentham’s (Jeremy), Panopticon scheme, 

notice of, 435. 

Berne, constitution of the canton of, 200, 
201. 

Bible Society (Icelandic), notice of, 75. 

Biographical Notices of Erichsen, 59—62 
—of Batiushkov, 218—of Venevitinov, 
250—of Kudriashev, 250—of Jacobus 
Gothefredus, 387, 388—of Antoine 
Marville, 387 note § of Giordano 
Bruno, 496—498. 

Blosseville (Ernest de), Historie des Colo- 
nies Pénales d’ Angleterre, 422—charac- 
ter of his work, 4¢35—his mistaken view 
of transportation, 425. 

Boccacio’s style, character of, 542. 
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Books published on the Continent, Lists 
of the principal, from October to De- 
cember, 1831, 252 et seq.—from Janu- 
ary to March, 1832, 510 et seq.—duties 
when first imposed in England on fo- 
reign books, 212—duties imposed by 
George ILL. ib.—duties now actually 
payable, ib,—remarks on the policy of 
encouraging the importation of old 
Looks at the expense of new ones, 213 
—and on taxing litearture by the pound 
weight, ib, 214—quantity of foreign 
books imported between 1821 and 
1830, and account of duty thereon, 215 
—these duties a check to the importa- 
tion of foreign literature, 215, 216. 

Bourmont (Count) appointed commander 
of the expedition against Algiers, 153— 
details of his proceedings, 156—160— 
remarks on his conduct in not following 
up victory immediately, 161, 162—in- 
vests and besieges Algiers, 164—167— 
terms dictated by him to the dey, 168 
—counsel given to him by the dey, 170 
—superseded in his command by Count 
Clausel, 171. 

Brotherhood, Scandinavian mode of swear- 
ing, 129. 

Brougham’s (Lord) eloquence, character 
ot, 298. 

Bruno (Giordano), Opere di, publicute da 
Adolpho Wagner, 496—biographical ac- 
count of Bruno, and of his writings, 
496—498—plan of Dr. Wagner’s edi- 
tion of them, 498. 

Bushmen in New South Wales, notice of, 
432. 

Bussiére (L. R. de), Voyage en Russie en 
1829, 486—his description of a Russian 
squabble, 487 — and of the gradual 
amelioration of the condition of the 
Livonian peasants, 487, 488—his ac- 
count of the military colonies of Rus- 
sia, 489—491. 


Cc. 


Canning (Right Hon. George), rhyming 
despatch of, to the British Minister at 
the Hague, 272, 273. 

Capillary action, notice of Hauksbee’s ex- 
periments on, 175—theories of Jurin, 
Clairaut and Segner, 176—of Dr. 
Young, 176, 177—of Laplace, 177, 
178—of Poisson, 178—181. 

Carinthia (dukes of), in what manner 
they took possession of their dominions 
and received the homage of their sub- 
jects, 131, 132. 


Ceeilia di Baone, outline of the story of, 
232, 233. 

Celtic literature, notice of a society for the 
cultivation of, at Mitlage, 247. 

Children, exposure of, among the ancient 
Germans, 141, 142. 

Clairaut’s “‘ Theory of Capillary Action,” 
notice of, 176. 

Clavigero’s Storia di Meaico, critical notice 
of, 110—his attack on Dr. Robertson’s 
“ History of America,” 109, 110. 

Clossius (Waltherus Fridericus),, Theodo- 
siani Codicis Fragmenta, 372—account 
of his discovery of the fragments of the 
Theodosian Code, 394— plan of his 
publication, 395. 

Codes of Roman Law. See Theodosian Code. 

Colonization of the military in Russia, ac- 
count of, 489—491, 

Columbian Revolution, historical scene of, 
223—229. 

Columbus, influence produced by the dis- 
coveries of, in Europe, 97—99. 

Conciergerie at Paris, described, 357— 
361. 

Constitution of Switzerland before the in- 
vasion of 1798, 182, 185—new federal 
constitution adopted in 1815, 189— 
191 — particular constitutions of the 
several cantons, 192—204. 

Constitutions of Theodosius IL. limiting 
the power of the Roman judges, 377— 
and announcing his intention of com- 
piling a Code of Laws, 378. 

Commerce of Britain, extent and operation 
of the reciprocity system on, 267—-273 
—general results of that system, 275— 
276—how far it really affects our com- 
merce and manufactures, 285—289. 

Convicts, treatment of, on transportation, 
427 — profligacy of, in New South 
Wales, 431. 

Cortes (Fernando), notice of his commu. 
nication respecting Mexico, 100. 

Courts of justice, proceedings of, among 
the ancient Germans, 138—140. 

Criminals, punishment of, among the an- 
cient Germans, 136, 137. 

Cristophe (M.), Opinion sur les Prohibi- 
tions et la Liberté du Commerce, 261— 
plan of his work, ib. 262. 


D. 


Dandolo (—), Lettere sulla Svizzera, 182. 
See Switzerland. 

Debtor and creditor, ancient Teutonic law 
of, 138. 

Denmark, extension of the reciprocity sys- 
tem to, 268, note }. 
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Diaz (Bernal) del Castillo, critical notice 
of his Historia Verdadera de la Con- 
quista de la Nueva Espagna, 101. 

Drama, observations on the present state 
of, in France, 78—81. 


E. 


Education, observations on the alleged 
dangers resulting from the spread of, 
484—486. 

England, remarks on the scenery of, 295 
—vof a Persian on the English character, 
294—-strictures on the English theatres 
296—an English soireé described, 297 
—on English society and manners, 299 
—302—manners of the higher classes 
in England, 302, 303—character of 
English routs, 303—eulogy on the mid- 
dle class of the English, 304—observa- 
tions on the mode of conducting divine 
worship in England, 306— mistaken 
notions of continental writers respecting 
our wealth and power, 422. - 

Ernesti’s Principles of Biblical Interpreta- 
tion, notice of a translation of, 504. 

Executions, number of, in New South 
Wales, 432. 


F. 


Fauche (C. E.), Causes de la Revolution a 
Neufchatel, 182.—See Switzerland. 

Fénélon, character and anecdotes of, 37 
—39. 

Fortia D’Urban (le Marquis de), Homére 
et ses Ecrits, critical notice of, 495, 496. 

Foscolo (Ugo), Tragedie e altere Opere di, 
$12—his birth and education, 313, 314 
—composes his tragedy of Tieste, 514 
—remarks on it, 515--publishes his 
Ultime Lettere di Jacopo Ortis, 317— 
remarks on them, 318, 319—his opinion 
of Buonaparte, 319—fine passage from 
one of his letters, 319, 320—serves in 
the Lombard Legion, 321 — retreats 
into Genoa, which surrenders to Aus- 
tria, 322—composes an oration to Buo- 
naparte, 323—extracts from it, 324— 
remarks thereon, ib.—his mode of liv- 
ing, 325—re-enters the army, and goes 
into France, 325—returns into Italy, 
326—his mode of living at Brescia, 
326, 327—outline of his poem dei Se- 
polchri, 327, 329--specimen of it, 528 
translates part of the Iliad, 330—re- 
marks on it, ib.—is engaged in a duel, 
331—is appointed Professor of Elo- 
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quence in the University of Pavia, ib. 
outline of his introductory oration, 332 
his professorship suppressed, ib.—his 
tragedy of Ajax damned, 334—retires 
to Florence, and translates Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey into Italian, 335— 
returns to Milan in 1815, 336—sudden 
flight thence into Switzerland, 537— 
extract from his farewell to his country- 
men, 337, 338—his pursuits while at 
Zurich, S538—comes to London, and 
delivers a course of Lectures, 339—his 
subsequent embarrassments, 340, 541 — 
literary labours on the great Italian 
poets, 341—last illness and death, ib.— 
character of his Essays on Petrarch, 
$42—and of his Discourse on Dante, 
342, 343—his character of Boccacio, 
342—general estimate of Foscolo as an 
author, 344. 

Free Trade, how distinguished from the 
“ reciprocity” system, 262. 

France, literary intelligence from, 243— 
246—501, 502—state of, at the acces- 
sion of Louis XIV. 5—strictures on 
the modern drama in France, 783—83— 
causes of the rupture between France 
and Algiers, 146, 150—successful ex- 
pedition against the Dey of Algiers, 
151—169—the reciprocity system ex- 
tended to, 271—state of the French 
court after the dismission of M. Necker 
from the ministry, 477—480. 

Franscini (Stefano), Statistica della Svis- 
sera, 182.—See Switzerland. 

Friburg, constitution of the canton of, 195. 


G. 


Gulotti (A.), Abstract of his Memoirs and 
Adventures, 236—240. 

Gama (Vasco de), influence produced in 
Europe by the voyages of, 97—99. 
Game Laws of the ancient Germans, notice 

of, 135. 

Germany, literary intelligence from, 246— 
248— 502—504. 

Gherardi (—-—), Note Storico-politiche 
sull’ Italia, notice of, 505. 

Gibbon’s Eulogy of Godefroy’s edition of 
the Theodosian Code, 389. 

Glass, cause of the decline of the art of 
painting on, 498—notice of some fine 
specimens in France, 499—revival of 
the art in France, 499, 500. 

Gomara (Francisco Lopez de), critical 
notice of his Cronica de la Nueva Es- 
pagna, 101. 
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Gothofredus (Jacobus), biographical ac- 
count of, 386, 387—critical notice of 
his edition of the Theodosian Code 
published by Antoine Marville, 588, 
389. 

Gregorius’s Code of Roman Law, notice 
of, 379, 380. 

Grimm (Jacob), Deutsche Rechts Alter- 
thiimer, 124—his design in undertaking 
this work on Teutonic Legal Antiqui- 
ties, 125.—See Teutonic Antiquities. 

Grusinger’s (G.) Latin Translation of 
Schiller’s ‘* Wallenstein’s Camp,” criti- 
cal notice of, 241, 242. 


H 


Haffner’s (Professor), Library, notice of, 
504. 

Harlay (President), anecdotes and cha- 
racter of, 33—36. 

Hauksbee’s Experimeuts on Capillary Ac- 
tion, notice of, 175. 

Heath(Mr..), grateful acknowledgments of 
the Icelandic Library Society to, 75. 
Hermogenianus’s Code of Roman Law, ac- 

count of, 379, 380. 

Herrera ( Antinio de), critical notice of his 
‘* History of Spain,” 103. 

Houses, Teutonic mode of giving possession 
of, 109. 

Houwald (Ernst von), critical notice of 
his earlier productions, 227—229—out- 
line of his “ Pirates,” 230—252. 

Hugo (Victor), observations on his histo- 
rical play of Marion Delorme, 87—90 
—and on his Feuilles d’'Automne, 347— 
specimen of the work, 347, 348. 

Humboldt’s (Baron) researches into Mexi- 
can antiquities, importance and value 
of, 111. 

Hussein (Pasha), Dey of Algiers, his in- 
sults to France, 149—commenced hos- 
tilities, ib. — further outrage against 
France, 150, 151— preparations made 
for attacking him, 152—154—=wmilitary 
proceedings against him, and capture of 
Algiers, 155—terms imposed on him by 
the French, 168—advice given by him 
to them before his departure from Al- 
giers, 170. 


I, 


Iceland, pursuits and present state of the 
inhabitants of, 41, 42—when first peo- 
pled, 42—early legislation of, 43— 
origin of societies in, for the cultivation 


of literature, during the Middle Ages, 
43, 44—researches of Olaf Worms, 44 
—institution and labours of the society 
of “ The Unseen,”’ 45—outline of Ko- 
nungs Skuggsia, translated specimens, 
45—53—institution of the Icelandic 
Litcrary Society, 53—list of its mem- 
bers and their contributions, 54—58— 
biographical account of John Erichsen, 
59—62—subsequent fate of the society, 
63— institution and history of the 
Royal Society for general Icelandic In- 
struction, 63—-66—notice of the publi- 
cations issued from the Icelandic press, 
66, 67— institution and proceedings of 
the Icelandic Library Society, 68, 69— 
notice of the principal works published 
by it, 69—72—obligations of the Ice- 
landic Society to the munificence of 
Mr. Heath, 72—75—the society’s poe- 
tical address to him, 73— Icelandic 
Bible Society, 75—notice of the Royal 
Arne Magnusean commission, 76—and 
of the society for editing ancient Ice- 
landic works, ib. 

Infancy, beautiful verses on, 347, 348. 

Ingratitude, political illustration of, 370— 
372. 

Italy, literary intelligence from, 248. 505 
—508. 


4, 

Janin’s novels, character of, 351, 352. 

Jews, remarks on the hypothesis that 
America was first colonized by them, 
121, 122. 

Juchereau de Saint-Denis (le Baron de), 
Considérations sur la Regence de U Alger, 
145—character of his work, ib. See 
Algiers. 

Judges (Roman), powers of, limited by a 
constitution of Theodosius II. 377. 

Jurin’s theory of capillary attraction, no- 
tice of, 176. 

Justice, course of, among the ancient Ger- 
mans, 138—140. 


K. 


Kingsborough (Lord Viscount), his muni- 
ficent encouragement of M. Aglio’s 
Antiquities of Mexico, 91—observa- 
tions on some of his notes, ib.—and on 
his hypothesis that the Jews were the 
early colonists of America, 121, 122— 
specimen of his reasoning in behalf of 
that hypothesis, 122—124. 

Kudriashev (Peter Mikhailoviteh), bio- 
graphical notice of, 250. 








L. 


Lands, Teutonic modes of giving posses- 
sion of, 108. 130, 131. 

Langlois (E. H.), Essai Historique sur le 
Peinture sur Verre, critical notice of, 
498—500. 

La Place’s theory of capillary action, no- 
tice of, 177, 178. 

Las Cases (Bartolomé de), critical notice 
of his historical works on South Ame- 
rica, 102. 

Lauzun (Duc de), anecdotes and charac- 
ter of, 21—28. 

Law (Roman), notice of the codes of, 
compiled by Gregorius and Hermoge- 
nianus, 379, 380—account of the Theo- 
dosian Code, and its several editions, 
380—396. 

Lawyers (Roman), character of, in the 
reign of Theodosius II, 576, 

Legis (Gustav Tiormond), Fundgruben 
des Alten Nordes, 438—abstract of his 
dissertation on the ancient northern 
Runes, 439-446. 

Literary Intelligence from Belgium, 501-— 
France, 243— 246. 501, 502—Ger- 
many, 246—248. 502—504.—Italy, 
248. 505 — 508 — Russia, 248—251, 
508—Switzerland, 508—Oriental lite- 
rature, 509. 

Literature and literary socicties of Iceland, 
historical sketch of, 45—77—on the 
state of literature in Paris, 345, 346. 

Livonian peasants, notice of the attempts 
made to improve the condition of, 487, 
488. 

Louis XIV. was his own premier, 5— 
state of France at his accession, ib— 
—his love of flattery, 6—and of sieges 
and reviews, 7—cause of his changes of 
residence, 8—instauces of his personal 
observation of his courtiers, ib. 9~— 
system of espionage established by him, 
9—his domestic life, 10—deportment 
as a monarch, 11—love of building, 12 
—marriage of with Madame de Main- 
tenon, 13—his refusal to acknowledge 
her as his wife, 17—his selfishness in 
the attentions which he paid to women, 
18—anecdotes of his unfeeling disre- 
gard for his mistresses, 19, note—his 
death-bed described, 21. 

Louis XVIII. Memoires de, considerations 
on the authenticity and genuineness of, 
472—475—contrast of the characters 
of the Comte d’Artois and the Comte 
de Provence, 475, 476—observations 
on these memoirs, considered as a his- 

tory of the French Revolution, in a par- 
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ticular point of view, 476—477—con- 
fusion in the councils of Louis XVI. 
and in the French court after the dis- 
mission of M, Necker from the mi- 
nistry, 477—481—preparations for the 
departure of the royal family and court 
from Versailles to Lille, 481, 482— 
termination of the Memoirs, 482. 

Luxembourg (Duc de), anecdotes and cha- 
racter of, 29, 30. 


M, 


Meintenon (Madame de), marriage of, to 
Louis XIV. 13—her influence over him, 
ib.—anecdotes and character of, 14— 
16—her ineffectual efforts to procure 
herself to be acknowledged as queen, 
17, 18—abandoned Louis when he was 
dying, 21. 

Marriott (Sir James), on the character of 
the writers on civil law, 396—remarks 
thereon, 397. 

Marville (Antoine), biographical notice of, 
3587, 388, notes. 

Mellish’s “‘ Book of Botany Bay,” notice 
of, 426, 427. 

Mexico, jealousy of the kings of Spain 
respecting their conquests in, and every 
thing relating to the Mexicans, 94— 
degrading opinion of Pauw and Buffon 
respecting the intellectual powers of the 
Mexicaus refuted by Clavigero and 
others, 107, 108—notices of the more 
remarkable collections and publications 
of Mexican picture writing, 112—120, 

Milan, state of society at, 316. 

Military Colonies in Russia, account of, 
489—491. 

Monod (Henri), Mémoires de, 182. 
Switzerland. 

Morality, low state of in New South Wales, 
431. 

Morgue, the, at Paris described, 361—364. 


See 


N. 


Vational Society in France, labours of, 501. 

Navigation Laws of England, object of, 
263—notice of alterations made: in 
them, 264—266. 

Naville (F. M. L.), de Education Pub- 
lique, 484—plan of his essay, ib.—ob- 
servations of, on the alleged danger 
resulting from the spread of education, 
484—486. 

Necrology of Erichsen, 59—62 ; of Vene- 

vitinov, 250—of Kudriashev, tb.—of 

the Marquis Trivulzio, 506. 


INDEX. 


Netherlands, extension of the reciprocity 
system to, 272, 275. 

Neufchatel, account of the insurrection in 
the canton of, 208, 209. 

New South Wales, depraved condition of 
morals in, 451, 432—notice of the bush- 
men of, 432—number of executions 
there, 432—incitements to the commis- 
sion of crime, 433. 


O. 


Olafsen’s (Stephen), Minor Poems, cri- 
tical notice of, 71, 72. 

Oriental Literature, literary notices re- 
specting, 509. 

Outlaws, punishment of, among the ancient 
Germans, 137. 


P. 


Painting on glass, cause of the decline of 
the art of, 498—its revival in France, 
499, 500—notice of some fine specimens 
in France, 499. 

Paris, notices of courses of lectures deli- 
vering at, 243—etlinographical museum 
forming there, 244— observations on the 
state of literature in, 345, 546—cha- 
racter of the work entitled Paris, ou le 
Livre de Cent-et-un, 362 —translated 
specimens of it, meditation on Punch, 
353 — 356 —the Conciergerie, 557— 
361—the Morgue, 361—564—a noc- 
turnal incident and duel described, 365 
369— illustration of political ingrati- 
tude, 370—572. 

Pauw’s “ Recherches Philosophiques sur 
les Americains,” critical notice of, 107. 

Pellis (Louis), Le dizhuit Decembre, 1830, 
1832. See Switzerland. 

Penal Colonies, inefficacy of, shown from 
the actual state of New South Wales, 
431—454. 

Peyron (Amedeus), Codicis Theodosiani 
Fragmenta inedita, 374—account of 
this publication, 393, 394. See Theo- 
dosian Code. 

Philadelphia, description of the peniten- 
tiary of, 456, 457. 

Poetry, various translated specimens of — 
from the Essays of Batiushkov, 220— 
2¢2—from Grusinger’s Latin translation 
of Schiller’s Wallenstein’s camp, 241, 
242—from Foscolo’s poem dei Sepolcri, 
528, 329—from Victor Hugo’s Feuilles 
d'Automne, 347, 348—from Pushkin, 
407, 408. 411—415—from Rilwev, 
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417, 418—from a Ranic poem, 440, 
441. 

Poisson (S. D.), Nouvelle Théorie de I Ac- 
tion Capillaire, 175—notice of pre- 
ceding theories of capillary action, 176 
—178—abstract of M. Poisson’s theory, 
178— 181. 

Police establishment of New South Wales, 
expense of, 432. 

Population of the Prussian States, 246— 
of Switzerland, 209. 

Portugal, extension of the reciprocity sys- 
tem to, 267. 

Prussia, extension of the reciprocity sys- 
tem to, 268—?70—remarks on the 
Prussian system of domestic manufac- 
ture, and depriving the Prussians of the 
benefits of commerce, 456—461—Vast 
quantities of corn and timber imported 
from Prussia and other parts of Ger- 
many, 462—-on the efforts of Prussia to 
enforce her policy on the smaller Ger- 
man states, 465—470. 

Publications on the continent, lists of the 
principal, from October to December, 
1831, 252, et seq.—from January to 
March, 1832, 510 et seq. 

Piickler - Muskau (Prince) Briefe eines 
Verstorbenen, 290—contents of his Let- 
ters, 291, 292, 293—his interview with 
Goethe, 293, 294—remarks on English 
scenery, 295—Visit to a merchant, ib. 
—ohbservations on the English theatres, 
296—description of an English soirée 
at Brighton, 297—character of Lord 
Brougham’s eloquence, 298—observa- 
tions on his character of English so- 
ciety and manners, 299—302—anec- 
dote of English rudeness, 302—his cri- 
ticism on the manners of the higher 
classes, 302, 303—description of routes, 
303—remarks on the tendency of poli- 
tics to engross social intercourse, 303, 
304—eulogy of the middle class of 
English, 304—his opinions on religion 
and establishments, 306, 307 —remarks 
thereon, 307—and on the treatment of 
the prince by the English journalists, 
308—particularly by the editor of the 
Quarterly Review, 508—310—of the 
Edinburgh Review, 311—and of the 
Westminster Review, 311. 

Punch, 363—365. 

Punishment, proper objects of, 425—426 
—of criminals among the ancient Ger- 
mans, 136, 137. 

Pushkin (Aleksandra) Pultava, a poem, 
398—general character of his composi- 
tions, 398 —402—-Notice of his earlier 
compositions, 402—Analysis with re- 
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marks of his “ Ruslan and Liudmila,” 
402—404—of his “ Prisoner of the 
Caucasus,” 404, 405—resemblance be- 
tween him and Lord Byron, 405, 406— 
outline of his ‘‘ Fountain of Baktchi- 
sarai,” 406—408—of his “ Tzigani, or 
Gipseys,” 408—plan, with specimens 
of his poem of “ Pultava,” 410—416. 


Q. 


Quintana (Manuel Josef), Vidas de Es- 
panioles Celebres, 419—contents of his 
volumes, with remarks, 420, 421. 


R. 


Reciprocity System, how distinguished from 
free trade, 262—its real nature ex- 
plained, 266, 267—mode and extent 
in which it has been adopted, 267— 
particularly with Portugal, ib.—the 
United States of America, ib. 268— 
with Prussia, 268—270—with Sweden, 
268, 269—with Denmark, 270, note ¢ 
—with France, 27 1—with the Nether- 
lands, 272—273—general results of the 
reciprocity system, as affecting the na- 
vigation of Britain, 275—effects of the 
reciprocity system upon our commercial 
and manufacturing interests, 275, 276 
—and upon our maritime and political 
interests, 276—284—examination of 
the charges against the new system as 
affecting our commerce and manufac- 
tures, 285—289. 

Rent, singular mode of payment of among 
the ancient Germans, 134, 135. 

Responsa prudentium, authority of, in the 
Roman law, 377. 

Rileev’s poem of Voinarovsky, specimen 
of, 417, 418. 

Ritters’ (John Daniel) edition of the Theo- 
dosian code, notice of, 390. 

Robertson ( Dr.) Observations on his “ His- 
tory of America,” 168, 169. 

Roggia (Michele), Osservasioni sopra la 
riforma della Constituzione del Cantone 

icino, 182 ; see Switzerland. 

Rossetti (Gabriele), Sullo Spirito Antipu- 
pale di la Riforma, notice of, 506. 

Runes, derivation of the term, 439, 440— 
materials of which they were composed, 
440—extract of a poem cut in Runes, 
440, 441—other uses of them, 441, 
442—account of runic stones and in- 
scriptions, 442, 443—age and origin of 
the Runes, 441—446. 


INDEX. 


Russia, literary intelligence from, 248— 
251—508—account of the military co- 
lonies in, 489—491—Russian mode 
of settling a quarrel, 487. 


Ss. : 

Saint Simon (Duc de), Mémoires du, notice 
of the earlier editions of, i—character of 
them, 2, 3. 40—his general character of 
the court of Louis XIV., 4—state of 
France at his accession, 5—anecdotes 
and character of Louis, 7—14—17— 
2i1—of Madame de Maintenon, 15— 
18—of the Duc de Lauzun, 21—28— 
of the Duc de Luxembourg, 29, 30—of 
Maréchal Villars, 30—32—of D’Har- 
lay, first president of the parliament 
of Paris, 33—S6—and of Fénélon, 37 
—39. 

Schiller’s (Friedrich von) “ Wallenstein’s 
Camp,” translated into Latin, critical 
notice of, 241, 242. 

Scott (Rev. Mr.), observations of, on the 
effects of transportation, 433—and on 
the treatment of convicts, 454. 

Scribe (Eugéne), Thédtre de, 447—popu- 
larity of his pieces, 448—character of 
his productions, 449—451—outline of 
his Avant, Pendant, et Aprés, 452— 
455. 

Secret tribunal, notice of, 140. 

Segner’s ‘* Theory of Capillary Action,” 
notice of, 176. 

Sichardus (Jacobus), notice of his edition 
of the Theodosian Code, 385, 386. 

Siguenza y Gongora (Carlos de), notice of 
his writings on the antiquities of Mexi- 
co, 104, 105. 

Soirée at Brighton, described, 297. 

Solis (Antonio de), critical notice of his 
‘* Historia de la Conquista de Mexico,” 
104, 

Solitude recommended as a punishment for 
criminals, 455—effects of solitary con- 
finement in the Penitentiary at Phila- 
delphia, 436, 437. 

Strangers, how treated by the ancient 
Germans, 136. 

Sturlunga-Saga, critical notice of, 70,71. 

Sweden, extension of the reprocity system 
to, 268, 269. 

Switzerland, ancient confederation before 
the French invasion of 1798, 182, 183 
political state of, 183—government of, 
184—effects of the French Revolution 
on this country, 184—invasion of it by 
the French Republic, 185, 186—their 
political condition, 186—mediation of 
Bonaparte, 187—annulled by Austria 
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and Russia, 188—changes attempted 
in the constitution of some cf the can- 
tons, 189—new federal pact adopted by 
the Swiss in 1815, 189, 190—general 
outline of it, 190, 191—alteration made 
in the constitution of particular cantons, 
192—constitution of the old democratic 
cantons, 192, 194—of the aristocratic 
cantons, 194, 195—of the new cantons, 
195, 196—reform effected in 1850 in 
the canton of Ticino, 197—opposition 
to it in other cantons, ibid., 198— 
change in the constitution of Zurich, 
198—of Friburg, 199—of Berne, 200, 
201—disturbances at Basle, 201, 202, 
203—change in the constitution of the 
Protestant half of Appenzell, 203, 204 
—meeting of the federal diet of 1831, 
204—address of tne president, 205— 
and of the several deputies of the dif- 
ferent cantons, 205—208—renewal of 
disturbances in the canton of Basle, 
208—insurrection in that of Neufchatel, 
208, 209— population and military 
force of Switzerland, 209, 210—literary 
intelligence from, 508. 


T. 


Tasso, poem on the death of, 220—222. 

Teutonic Legal Antiquities, illustrations of: 
use of the human form asa standard, 
196—curious mode of admeasurement 
of property, ibid., 107—symbolical 
mode of giving possession of lands and 
houses, 108, 109. 130, 131—condition 
of the unfree, 133, 134—singular mode 
of payment of rent, 134, 135—relaxa- 
tion of the game laws, 135—treatment 
of strangers, 136—of criminals, 136, 
137—and of outlaws, 137— institution 
of asylums, ibid. 138—law of debtor 
and creditor, 138 — proceedings of 
courts of justice, 138—140—notice of 
the secret tribunal, 140-—exposure of 
children, 141, 142—condition of wo- 
men, 143, 144. 

Theatres (English), observations on, 296. 

Theodosian Code, mistakes of some English 
lawyers respecting, 374, 375—origin of 
its name, 375 —character of the Roman 
lawyers in the reign of Theodosius II., 
376—constitution of ‘Theodosius limit- 
ing the powers of the Roman judges, 
$77—another, announcing his intention 
of compiling two different codes of laws, 
378—notice of the codes of law com- 
piled by Gregorius and Hermogenianus, 
379, 380—powers given by Theodosius 
VOL, 1X. NO. XVII. 


to the compilers of his codes, 380— 
contents of the Theodosian code, 381— 
its proposal to and reception by the Ro- 
man senate, 381—383—a compendium 
of it and of the codes of Gregorius and 
Hermogenianus, made by order of 
Alaric king of the Visigoths, 383, 384— 
a considerable part of the Theodosian 
code preserved in it, 385—notice of the 
first edition of it by Joannes Sichardus, 
ibid. $86— of Jacobus Gothofredus and 
his edition, 386 —389—Gibbon’s eulogy 
of his edition, 589—notice of Ritter’s 
edition, 390—and of some newly-dis- 
covered constitutions of Theodosius IT. 
and Valentinian ILL, 391—account of 
some fragments of the Theodosian code, 
recovered from a palimpsest manuscript, 
by M. Peyron, at Turin, 393, 394— 
and by Dr. Clossius, at Milan, 394, 
395—improved edition of their labours, 
by Dr. Wenck, 395, 396. 
Thibault (J. B.), Pensées sur V Homme, 
character of, with specimens, 483. 
Ticino (Canton of), notice of the reform 
in the constitution of, 197. 
Torquemada’s “ Monarquia Indiana,” cri- 
tical notice of, 103, 104. 
Transportation, view taken of, by the 
criminals of England, 426, 427—treat- 
ment of convicts after their landing, 
427 — 454—transportation little re- 
garded by prisoners, 428—inequality of 
it, as a punishment, 429—an expensive 
punishment, 430—proofs, that it pro- 
duces no moral result on the character 
of the transported, 431—434. 


V. 

Venevitinov, biographical notice of, 250. 

Vienna, notice of the university of, 248. 

Vigne (Mr.), his description of the peni- 
tentiary of Philadelphia, 436, 437. 

Vigny (Alfred), Comte de, observations 
on his historical drama of Maréchale 
d’Ancre, 81, 82—scenes from, trans- 
lated, 83--87. 

Villars ( Maréchal de), anecdotes and cha- 
racter of, 30—32. 

Villenage, state of, among the ancient 
Germans, 133, 134. 

Visigoths, notice of the compendium of 
Roman law made for the use of, 383, 
384. 


W. 


Walhalla, or Lives of celebrated Germans, 
critical notice of, 492—495. 


NN 
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Wenck (Car. Frid. Christianus), Codicis ¥. 
Theodosiani, Libri V. priores, &c., 372— Young’s (Dr.), theory of capillary action, 
plan of his edition, 395, 396. notice of, 176, 177 

Women (Teutonic), condition of, 143, . F : 
144—relaxation of the game laws in 
favour of pregnant women, 385. 


Z. 
Zurich, constitution of, 198. 
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